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PREFACE 

IN the intimate levelation of his own personahty given in 
his book Confltct and Dream Dr Rivers referred to his 
investigations in social organization as “ the scientific problem 
which forms perhaps my most important contribution to 
ethnology ” (p 133) , and he has made it clear in the same 
book that the claims of ethnology were so insistent as to 
have decided him to abandon work in physiology, medicme, 
and psychology, in each of which branches of science he had 
achieved conspicuous success, both m original research 
and teachmg, in order to devote his whole attention to the 
urgent problems of the study of man On his own admission 
his work on Social Organization was his greatest achievement 
in his chosen field of investigation Hence it became my 
primary object as his literary executor to rescue everything 
that he had written on the subject 
This book IS based upon the manuscript prepared by 
Dr Rivers in 1920 and used by him m two courses of lectures 
in Cambridge m 1921 and 1922 It had been his intention 
to revise his manuscript in the summer of 1922 for a course 
of lectures in India dunng the Mnter 1922-3, and to pubhsh 
it m the form of a book While recognizing the imperative 
duty of getting the manuscript pubhshed, I realized that it 
consisted of little more than lecture notes, which needed 
drastic editing, such as Rivers himself proposed to bestow 
upon them, before they could be pubhshed It was a great 
rehef to me when Mr Perry undertook the difficult and onerous 
task of preparing this work for the Press, for no one else has 
either the special knowledge of the evidence or the sympathetic 
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understanding of Rivers’ attitude towards the problems 
discussed m the book 

In the ongmal manuscript there was a lack of coherence 
and consistency m the various chapters, especially in those 
deahng with kmship and marriage , and the ambiguities 
to be cleared up In certain cases where the meamng 
of the author was not qmte clear Mr Perry substituted for 
doubtful passages quotations from Rivers’ earlier writings, 
more espeaally The History of Melanesian Society and Kinship 
and Social Organization, and thus made certain that his real 
opmion was given to the reader In the course of this adjust- 
ment Chapters II, III, and IV had to be in large measure 
rewritten, and Mr Perry has added an Appendix (III) to make 
clear his own attitude with regard to what is known as the 
“ Dual Organization ” I urged this course on him because 
dunng the session when Dr Rivers was dehvenng these lectures 
in Cambridge for the last time Mr Perry was writing his book 
on The Children of the Sun, which deals with some of the 
problems discussed m this book, but from a diifercnt angle 
When I saw Dr Rivers a fortmght before his death he told 
me that he was looking forward to the summer vacation 
(of 1922), when he mtended to read the manuscript of Perry^s 
book, and by discussion with him hoped to clear away the 
discrepancies m their interpretations of the evidence relating 
to social organization, and especially the question of the 
dual organization It is a great misfortune that his death 
should have occurred before this colloquium could take place 

In urgmg Mr Perry to deal m this drastic fashion with pai ts 
of the book I was prompted by the desire not only to make 
the book as coherent and lucid a guide as possible for 
the students, who will make it their vade-mecum, but also 
to do what Dr Rivers himself would have done had he been 
spared to prepare the book himself Although the chapters 
mentioned have been recast, the rest of the book is esscntnilly 
as it was when Rivers died, except for a few minor literary 
corrections 
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THE FAMILY 


and was determined by relationship through both la.^ 
mother 

In some respects this unilateral form of groupmg resembl 
that usually known as the clan, which I shall consider shortl 
As we shall see, the clan is pre-eminently a unilatera 
form of social groupmg, and differs fundamentally from tb 
bilateral groupmg of the Solomons or of Northern Euroj 
The resemblance to the clan is perhaps even more stnkmg ui 
that variety of the family, m the extended sense, m which 
membership is determined by relationship through the mother 
Here, agam, our most characteristic example comes from India 
In his standard book on Htndu Law and Custom J D Mayne 
speaks of the taravad of the Nayars of Malabar as the most 
perfect example of the ]omt family which exists in India ^ 
The taravad of the Nayars coi^ists of a group of persons who 
trace their relationship to one another m a defimte way A 
characteristic group of this kmd will consist of a man, his sisters, 
the children of these sisteis, and the children of their daughters, 
but not the children of their sons It is a group of exactly the 
same kmd as the jomt family of other parts of India, except 
that its membership is determined by lelationship throug" 
the mother, instead of by relationship through the father 

It IS thus clear that, m ordinary language, and large 
also m works supposed to be of a scientific kind, the ten 
“ family " is used to denote four different kmds of group (i) 
the small group of parents and children , (u) the bilateral 
group, consisting of persons related through both father and 
mothei , (m) the umlateral group of persons related through 
the father only , and (iv) a fourth group, of a unilateral kmd, 
consisting of persons related through the mother only It is 
essential to distmgmsh these four forms of groupmg, and it 
will naturally be convenient also to distmgui^ them in 
nomenclature 

As I have already said, I propose to confine my use of the 
term family, when used without qualification, to the group 

» J D Mayne, A Treattse on Hindu I^aw and Custom^ Madias, 1914 
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-xig of parents and children The other foims of 
ouping, for which terms are needed, are sometimes sptikcn 
as examples of the extended family or the great family, 
orresponding with the German term “ Grossf.imilie ” 

This nomenclature fails to distingmsli between the bilatcial 
nd unilateral forms, a distinction which is of the greatest 
iportance For the bilateral group, I piopose to use the term 
^^tndied When I speak of a kindred, I shall mean a gioup 
consisting of persons related to one another, othei th m b> 
mamage, through both father and mother 

For the unilateral groups I belicce it will be most con- 
vement to adopt the terms in use m works on Indi in 1 iw ami 
sociology, and to speak of the Joint hamily, distinguishing 
the two mam varieties of the joint family as patnimt'al and 
matniineal respectively 

Before I pass on to the next mam mode of sociil gi ouping, 
I must mention a group which, while coinspondmg in m.iny 
respects with the family, simple or joint, vet dilicTs from it 
I refer to the Houi,ehold Among om selves the social gioiip 
formed by the household often differs from the family It 
Mten includes members of the kindred as well as of tin family 
roper, while sons will set up their own household and no longer 
irm pait of the household of the parents, and daughtiis will 
jcparatc to form part of the households of then husbinds 
On the other hand, the household often includes, whether as 
servants or in some other eapaeity, persons who tlo ntit belong 
to the family at all, in any semsc in which the term is list'd 
The members of the joint family of India ofte n livt togt Iher, 
and form a joint household corresponding m extint to the 
joint family, but the household often me hides a sister’s son or 
a daughter's son, who do not stiietly speaking belong to joint 
family, though through the fact of common habitation they 
are often regarded as forming part of it 

I do not know of any example in which the group 1 call a 
kindred hve together in one household, at any rate, as a 
systematic mstitution, though piobably occasional cast s otc ur 
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Realizing that the book is certain to be the standard text- 
book upon a very difficult subject and an enduring memorial 
of the author, who inaugurated the great advance in ethno- 
logical technique expressed in it, Mr Peny has devoted 
a vast amount of time and labour to the preparation of the 
manuscript for the Press In fact, he has done so much 
that his name ought to appear as part-author , but he has 
preferred to give lucid expression and consistency to Dr Rivers^ 
views rather than obtrude his own opimons 

A work which deals with the foundations of society cannot be 
stripped of all its puzzhng intricacies , but in this book the 
problems have been put into the simplest possible form of 
expression It might, perhaps, help m understanding the 
exposition if at the outset the reader studies the first and 
third Appendices and examines the concrete illustration of 
the principles of social organization which in Appendix III 
Mr Perry has quoted from the Old Testament Mr Perry 
IS responsible for all the bibhographical references (excepting 
those m Appendix I) as well as for the note on Bibhography 
which follows the Preface 

For permission to reprmt, as Appendix I in this book, the 
illuminating article written m 1907 by Dr Rivers " On the 
Origin of the Classificatory System of Relationships which 
was published in the Anthropologtcal Essays presented to 
E B Tylor, I wish to express my gratitude to the Secretary 
of the Clarendon Press m Oxford 

G Elliot Smith 

University Cotli-ege, 

Lonoon 
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to use the word " clan ” for the corresponding group, m which 
membership depends on relationship through the mother 
I tried to persuade the Committee already mentioned to adopt 
the less famihar word sept in place of clan The Irish sept was 
probably not exogamous, but the word is so much less familiar 
than “ clan ” that there would not be the same likelihood of 
confusion 

In his book on Pritmhve Soctety ^ Lowie has adopted the 
alhed word “ sib ”, and speaks of the sib wherever we are 
accustomed to speak of the clan When I proposed the use of 
the word " sept ” as an alternative for clan, I also suggested 
that “ sib ” should be used as a term for the relationship set 
up by membership of the sept If it were adopted, the word 
" sib ” would bear the same relation to the sept that the word 
” km ” beairs to the family m its different forms Thus, as 
members of the family, either in its pure or m its imilateral or 
bilateral forms, may be said to be " km ” to one another, so 
members of the sept would be “ sib ” to one another This form 
of nomenclature would be very convenient if it were adopted , 
but for the purpose of this book the customary word ” clan ” 
will be retmned, and the word ” sibship ” will denote clan- 
relationship It may be noted, m passing, however, that both 
" sept ” and ” sib ” are related to the word ” Sippe ’, which is 
the customary German word for the clan 

Totemism 

One of the most frequent, almost certainly the most frequent, 
form of the clan is one n which all its members believe in their 
relationship to a species of objects, animal, plant, or inanimate, 
called totems, of which animal totems are by far the most 
frequent The exact nature of the relationship to the animal 
or other totem vanes m different parts of the world In some 
places, as m Melanesia, there is a defmite belief that all the 
members of the totemic dan are descended from the totem 
In other cases, also frequent in Melanesia, it is believed that 

» p 111 
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the members of the clan are descended from a man or woman, 
who was m some way connected with the animal, plant, or 
inanimate object, which forms the totem of the group In these 
cases, it IS a question whether the real tie between the members 
of the dan is not behef m common descent m some form or 
another, whether this descent be from an animal, plant, or 
inanimate object or from a human ancestor The totemic tie 
passes over by insensible gradations into the behef that the 
bond of union is descent from a common ancestor If this be 
so, the relation called sibship (see p 21) only differs from kinship 
in that the r^tionship is not capable of bemg traced 
genealogically 

The third kind of tie between the members of a clan 
mentioned in the defimtion is habitation of a common teriitory 
In some forms of totemic organization the totemic tie coveis 
the terntonal tie, the group bound together by possession of 
a common totem occupymg the same village or district In 
the great majority of cases of totemisni, however, this is not 
the case , for several totemic groups occupy a village or distnc t 
in common, and are mingled with one another, so that there is 
no local distmction between them There are, however, many 
forms of clan organization in which the totemic bond is < om- 
pletely absent, where the essential tie between the members 
seems to be habitation of a common teiritory, without any 
evidence whatever of a totemic bond In this case all the 
people of a village or district, or part of a village or distiict, 
believe themselves to be related to one another, and thus form 
a characteristic example of sibship It has been suggested that 
all totexmc dans were originally localized, and that the 
terntonal clan is only a locah/ed totemic group which has 
lost its totems But this view is unsupported by evidence, 
and at present we must be content to accept the terntonal 
tie as one form of bond between the members of a clan 

It IS probable, however, that the territorial bond is another 
expression of the behef in common descent , that the people 
of a village or district form a dan because they are descended 
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from a common ancestor One fact pomting in this direction is 
that, m cases which have come under my observation, member- 
ship of the clan does not depend on the actual habitation, but 
on the place to which a person or his ancestors ongmaJly 
belonged It is probable that m all temtonal clans the real 
bond IS behef m common descent rather than habitation of a 
common territory 

Like the varieties of the jomt-family, clans differ m counting 
relationship through the father or through the mother This 
matter will be gone into m the chapter on mother-nght and 
father-nght These varieties are distmgmshed as “ gens ’ 
and " clan ” by the American ethnologists 

It may be worth while askmg whether there is any correlation 
between the mode of descent and the nature of the bond umtmg 
the members of a clan If the tie connectmg the members of 
a totemic clan is the deum to descent fiom some one person, 
we should expect a difference m the relation to local groupmg 
accordmg as descent is patnhneal or matnhneal For, if descent 
IS patnhneal, and women taken as wives go to hve with their 
husbands, we should expect the local groupmg to correspond 
with the totenuc dan , whereas if children are brought up in 
the house of their mothers, while, for a time at any rate, they 
contmue to take the totems of their fathers, there would soon 
cease to be any relation between local groupmg and the totenuc 
clans, which would be scattered about m different parts of the 
region occupied by the tnbe Unfortunatdy our information 
concerning the degree of local segregation of totemic clans is 
very defective, so that it is difficult to say whether there is 
that correspondence between the local groupmg of totemic 
clans and patnhneal descent which should exist if the situation 
is as I have suggested The island of Mabuiag m Torres Straits 
forms a good example of the association of a local groupmg 
with patnlmeal descent In this island each dan formerly 
hved m one locahty, and so clearly was this local character 
recognized that the people of a dan were oftai designated by 
the name of the place where the clan formerly hved In most 
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parts of Melanesia, on the other hand, the membeis of different 
clans live together indiscnimnately, and this is certainly so 
where totemism is combined with matrilineal descent 

Another feature of totemism, to which I may now refei, 
IS that the institution \anes according to the nature of the 
totem Three mam varieties of totem can he recognized , 
animals, plants and inanimate objects, such as stars, ram, oi 
even manufactured objects In many foims of totemism all 
three kinds of totem occur, animals being the most fiequrnt , 
but sometimes all, or the great majority of the totems are of 
some one kind, and this is especially so in connexion with 
certain classes of animal The most dehnite example of this 
with which I am acquamted occurs in several parts of Melanesia, 
where all the totems of the community are birds, while else- 
where in Melanesia the majority of the totems are aquatic 
animals There is also evidence that, in some places, all the 
exogamous clans of a community may be associated with 
plants ^ 

Sometimes a clan has more than one totem, as in British 
New Guinea This is termed hnked-totemism In certain places, 
again, as in Australia, some animal is said to be connected with 
men, and another with women 

Functions of aHL Ci \n vno Famity 

Having now examined the natuie and varieties of the family 
and the clan, it is possible to consider their functions, dealing 
with them according to the classification laid down in the 
first chapter Since the social functions of the family and clan 
are the moie important, they will be left over till the next 
chaptei , only the political and other functions will be con- 
sidered here 

In the case of property the clan and the family both play a 
part This produces a very complex system of ownership m 
places havmg the clan organization For instance, as will be 
sliown m the chapter on Property (Chapter VI), in the island of 

^ Histmy o/ Melanesian Sacxeiy^ chap xxx 
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>up IS a simple one, involving only the relationships of 
rent and child, brother and sister, using those terms in their 
stomary English senses 

If now we turn to the group of a w ider kind, for \\ hich the 
m “ family is also employed in ordmar> speech, we meet 
th a more difficult and complicated problem The first pornt 
note is whether the group to be considered is " bilateral ' 

“ unilateral ^ By this I mean whether those included 
1 the group comprise relatives through the father only or 
hrough the mother only, a form of grouping termed unilateral, 
or through both father and mother, a form of grouping termed 
bilateral 

It is necessary to distinguish between these two varieties 
because they are confused together in the ordinary use of the 
term in the English language Thus, when we speak of one of 
the great English pohtical families, such as the Cecils or the 
Cavendishes, we are using the term m the unilateral sense, 
and are referring to a grouping determined by relationship 
through the father When, on the other hand, I speak of a 
person as belonging to my family, though m the majority of 
cases I should be taken to refer to one of my own name, and 
therefore to a group umlaterally determined by relationship 
through the father, this is not certain In scientific usage it is 
very important to distinguish between the bilateral and 
unilateral modes of determination of the scope of the term 
The best modern example with which I am acquainted of the 
bilateral variety is from Eddystone Island, in the western 
part of the Solomon Islands He e the most important social 
group IS one called taviti Tl^ group consists of all those 
persons with whom genealogical relationship other than by 
marriage can be traced, wl^ther through the father or the 
mother Since pedigrees are preserved for about four 
generations, this means that a person includes in the group 
he calls taviU all those whom we should call first, second 

of Irtdt'i 
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third cousins, whether related through the father or 
mother So far as \ve know, this bilateral \ariety of t 
form of grouping is rare, and the unilateral determination 
the scope of the grouping is more fiequent But we are 
need of more exact information on this point than is usue 
provided by recorders of social organization In the p 
there is defimte evidence of the bilateial grouping in northe 
Europe ' Except in a few places, of which oui ownti counI 
appeals to have been one, defimte social functions, such 
payment of wergeld, fell to groups of kinsmen on both tl> 
father’s and the mother's side, no distinction being mad 
between them 

Let us pass now to the groups usually included undci th< 
heading of the family, membersliip of which is counted 
unilaterally, le by relationship cither thiough the father 
alone, or through the mother alone Those two nio<lcs of 
determining membership of the group would natui ally 
produce two mam varieties of the unilateral grouping I he 
so-called patriarchal family which has played, and still plays, 
so large a part in the speculations of social theorists, would be 
an example of one variety, while the so-called matriarchal 
family would be an example of the other 

The most definite example at present known of a mode of 
social groupmg which would fall under the first head, is the 
]omt or undivided family pievalent over the greater part of 
India This form of social grouping consists of persons related 
in the male line, a characteristic group of the kind consisting 
of a man, his sons, and his son’s sons Simxlai groups almost 
ceitamly exist elsewhere, and there seems to be little doubt 
that they were characteristic o' certain societies of Northern 
Europe, such as those of Ditmai -chen, Norway, and our own 
country, thus diffenng from othei parts of Noithcm Euiope, 
where, as I have already said, the coiicsponding group, 1 e 

'*‘*10 of corresponding functions, was of the bilatcftil kind. 
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they shotdd have recorded, as far as possible, the nat.ire of the 
ehgious ntes and behefs, and almost universally the tales told 
by lowly peoples are a favourite subject for record and inquiry 
It is only exceptionally, however, that we are given more than 
the scantiest record of social organization, and usually such 
records as are made have neither the exactness nor the detail 
which the student of social organization needs One of the chief 
reasons for this is that social organization, fundamental as 
it IS, and just because of this fundamental character, is 
unobtrusive It does not force itself upon the attention of the 
observer from elsewhere Its details only become apparent 
as the result of definite inqmr3r, while exact knowledge is 
hardly possible without the use of specia. methods A 
characteristic example of this difficulty is presented by the 
topic of kinship, with which I shall deal in the fourth chapter 
Thus, to take an example from one country only, there is httle 
doubt that vast numbers of Europeans who spend their working 
lives m India come away at the end without having learnt 
that many of the peoples of that country have a system of 
relationship so widely different from our own, that no Enghsh 
term of relationship can be used in describing Indian society 
without serious danger of misunderstanding , while, in spite 
of many records given to us by such authorities as Crooke,*- 
Risley,^ Thurston,® and Russell, •* we stiU have to be content 
with vague knowledge, in place of the exact and detailed 
information which we owe to precise and systematic inquiry 
on Australia, Oceania, North America, and several parts 
of Africa 

Another source of vagueness and uncertainty is the 
unsatisfactory nature of sociological terminology, and the fact 
that such terms as family, clan, descent are not used in anv 

1 W Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the North Western Provinces and 
Ottdh^ Calcutta 1896 

® Sir H Risley Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ Calcutta^ 1891 

® E Thurbton, Tribes and Castes in Southern India^ Madras 1909 

* R V Russell, The Tribes and Cas^e^, of the Central Provinces of Indi'i 
1916 
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well-defined sense The necessity for such definition is so 
imperative if we are to understand social organization, that 
I shall make no excuse for devoting much space to attempts 
at such definition 

The Family — In the survey upon which I can now enter 
I wiU begin with the various kinds of social group which are 
included under the general heading of the faimly 

This term is used in the Enghsh language and in relation 
to our own culture in two senses, which must be carefully 
distingmshed from one another if the word is to have any 
scientific value When we speak of family life, and refer to 
the family as the basis of our society, we mean by the family 
a small social group consisting of parents and children , but 
when I speak of a more or less distant relative as belonging 
to my family, or when we speak of the great ruling families 
of England, we are usmg the term in a very different and much 
more extended sense When I use the term “ family '' without 
qualification I shall take it to have the first of these two senses 
I shall use it to denote the simple social group consisting of 
parents and children The exact form of the family will depend 
upon the nature of marriage With monogamy the only 
comphcation arises where a person has married more than 
once, and has children by each marriage A characteristic case 
is that in which a widower and widow, each with children, 
marry and have offspring It will be most convement to regard 
such a case as a combination of three families A similar 
comphcation anses in the case of polygyny In that variety 
of this practice where each wife has her own establishment, 
it will be most convenient to hold that there are a number of 
families with a common factor, the father and husband , but 
where all the wives live together, and children are not 
distingmshed according to their mothers, the case is more 
difficult, and it will be most convenient to speak of a 
polygynous family The similar complication arising out of 
polyandry may be treated in the same manner, and we may 
speak of the polyandrous family In all these cases the fanuly 
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elements to one another, to inquire into the social functions 
of their constituent elements, and to discover how these 
functions are combined so that they succeed in produang an 
orderly and consistent organization 

The other point of view is the historical It may be our aim 
to discover the processes by which human societies with their 
vast variety have come into being Durmg recent years 
students of human culture, and especially its more lowly forms, 
have been taking a great mterest m this historical pomt of 
view, and, in their zeal towards this end, have perhaps neglected 
the task, which must always come first, of understanding human 
societies as they are, before they can expect to understand how 
they have come to be what they are I propose, therefore, in 
this book to deal mainly with what may be called the static 
study of social organization, rather than with the more dynamic 
aspect which is so prominent in books on social and pohtical 
institutions , but I shall not neglect the histoncal aspect, 
and shall try to describe, as well as I can, the present state 
of the chief controversies about the history of marriage, of 
the family, and of other social institutions 

The primary aim of this book will be the study of social 
organization as a process by which individuals are associated 
m groups Instead of speakmg of this subject as social 
organization, it would be equally appropriate to call it Jthe 
study of social grouping, and of the division of social function 
which accompanies the grouping The members of human 
societies, and I shall only deal with human societies, in spite 
of the temptation to consider the social grouping and accom- 
panjung functions of other forms of animal society, are grouped 
together in a large number of different ways , and it will be 
one of my tasks to distingmsh between, describe, define, and 
classify these various forms of grouping As already indicated, 
I shall have to consider, not only the structure of the groups, 
but also their functions , and the classification adopted will 
depend in the mam upon the nature of these functions These 
may be divided into two mam groups those concerned with 
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CHAPTER I 
SOCIAL GROUPINGS 
The FA.MILY 

I SHOULD like to begin the consideration of my subject 
by a brief account of the place which I believe social 
organization occupies in the study of human culture I am 
one of those who beheve that the ultimate aim of all studies 
of mankmd, whether historical or scientific, is to reach 
explanation in terms of psychology, in terms of the ideas, 
behefs, sentiments, and mstmctive tendencies by which the 
conduct of man, both individual and collective, is determined 
This conduct, whether individual or collective, but particularly 
the collective, is also determined by the social structure of 
which every person who comes into the world finds himself a 
member The object of this book is to give a general account 
of this social structure, of the social settmg within which every 
human bemg, whether he forms an element in a great empire 
like ourselves, or is only a member of some rude savage tribe, 
has to feel, think, and act It is possible to study the social 
settmg in itself, quite apart from any psychological con- 
siderations, and that is the object, or should be the object, 
of what I hke to call " pure sociology ", as distingmshcd from 
social psychology , that is the general standpoint from which 
the subject is approached in the following chapters 
This social structure can be studied from two pomts of view 
It may be our aim merely to describe the various forms of 
social structure foimd throughout the world, to analyse each 
mto its constituent elements, to study the rdb.tion of these 
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differentiation of social function, in a very slight degree com- 
pared with such civilized societies as those of Europe and 
Asia Social functions which, among ourselves, are distributed 
among many different social groups, may fall, m a lowly society, 
to the lot of only one social group One result of this 
performance of various social functions by one social group 
IS that it brings out clearly and obviously an interdependence 
of the different kinds of social function which, though it 
exists, tends to be concealed by the elaboration of our own 
social system, so that this interdependence only becomes 
obvious as the result of some social upheaval such as that with 
which the world is confronted at the present moment A feature 
of social organization which, though well recogmzed by 
historians or students or pohtical science, only shows itself 
clearly m our ovm case on special occasions to the ordinary 
observer, is a stnkmg and obvious character ' . the rude 
societies which will form the chief sub]ect-matte_ of this book 
Another aspect of these rude forms of social groupmg which 
IS of theoretical mterest is that they reveal clearly and obviously 
a feature of social organization which, m spite of its 
fundamental character, is so unobtrusive among ourselves 
that it has been possible for an able and acute student, I refer 
to Mr G D H Cole,^ to speak of the institution of the family 
as almost bereft of social functions He clearly recognizes, 
however, that the social groups which correspond to the family 
m more primitive societies are social groups in the fullest 
sense I may say at once that, according to the view I shall 
put forward, the social function of the family is to assign to 
each individual born into a society the special place which he 
or she is to occupy in that society 

As I have said, one of the chief tasks of this book will be to 
demonstrate the low degree of differentiation of social function 
which IS characteristic of the ruder forms of social orgamzation 
If we were to limit our attention to these ruder societies, 
however, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to recognize 
^ Social Theory 9 p 12, London, 1920 
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the relation to one another of the individuals who form the 
group, and those concerned ■with the relations of the different 
groups to one another (An important section of the second 
class ■will consist of relations between groups of similar function, 
but belonging to different communities or societies ) 

The various functions appertaining to social groups are 
usually known as customs Certain customs, or groups of 
customs, are so important, and take so fundamental a place 
in social organization, that they have been separated from other 
customs and called Institutions, a term not altogether happy, 
since It might be held to imply that they have been instituted 
by some kind of authority, or as the result of some kind of 
social contract, and have not developed Consequently T am 
hable to have a sense of discomfort when I use the term, but 
it IS so convement as a means of designating such customs as 
marnage, property, chieftainship, and caste that I shall use it, 
only reminding the reader that the use of the term “ institution ” 
must not be held to imply that the customs so called have 
been mstituted by any kmd of authority oi social contract 

It will be my frequent business in this book to considei the 
social organization of peoples of rude culture, of those we 
usually call savages I shall not follow the example of many 
ethnological students of human societv, and forget that there 
IS a place called Europe, and even an island called (neat 
Britain , but, nevertheless, I shall deal very largely with 
soaeties widely different from our own, and I may porhaiis 
devote some space to stating what I hold to be the special 
importance of savage societies in the stu<ly of social 
organization 

A leading character of these societies is the small number 
of soaal groups which it is possible to distinguish m them 
This IS partly due to the relatively great simplicity of the 
functions which these lowly societies have to perform , but 
it IS due in still larger measure — and it is this whi< h gives them 
much of their theoretical mterest — ^that these societies exhibit 
the working of the principle of division of social labour, or 
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has taken place to so shght an extent that, in some of the 
societies we shall consider, it will be difficult to recognize 
whether this form of social groupmg exists at all 

The next kind of grouping is concerned with Rehgton I may 
say here that if I were arranging forms of groupmg m the order 
of relative importance which they occupy among the ruder 
forms of human society, I should be inclined to put 
rdigious grouping in the second mstead of the fourth place 
Variety and specialization of rehgious function are distmctly 
more obvious than \ anety and specialization of secular 
occupation 

A fifth mode of grouping is that concerned with Education 
This with its great variety among ourselves of umversity, 
college, school groupmgs, etc , is also of a far more simple 
kmd m lowly societies, where we find no form of social group 
entwtdy devoted to the purpose of education 

A sixth group is made up of the Societies or Clubs m which 
individuals associate together for some common purpose, 
often, among ourselves, connected with some form of play- 
activity, or for the closely related pursmts of art or science 
A form of association which is of especial importance m rude 
societies is that m which knowledge of the purpose and mam 
proceedings of the association is withheld from the rest 
of the commuiuty, the so-called Secret Societies These 
associations, which take a relatively ummportant place m the 
social hfe of our own commtmity, bulk very largely in some 
rude societies, and have social fimctions of so important a kmd 
that It will be necessary to consider them at some length in 
a later chapter 

The development of associations in connexion with mdustry, 
such as guilds, trade imions, and federations of employers 
on the side of production, and co-operative societies on the 
side of production and consumption, now form important 
links m all civilized societies between groupings of the sixth 
category and those of the economic kmd, and associations for 
educational ourooses form similar links with the educational 
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distinctions of social function with sufficient definiteness to 
allow us to use them as the basis of a classification In order 
to place this classification on a satisfactory foundation it will 
be convenient to turn to our own society, and to consider 
briefly the chief varieties of social grouping which it reveals 

First, there is that form of social grouping, of which 
the family is the most striking example among ourselves, which, 
as I have already indicated, not only determines to a large 
extent the social position which each child is to occupy in the 
social order, but also determines all those intimate, though 
through their famiharity unobtrusive, relations which are 
connected with the concept of “ home ” It is a striking 
example of the unobtrusive nature of this form of social 
grouping that students of human society have not found it 
necessary to use any special term for this kind of social 
grouping, which I propose to term Domestic 

The second form of social grouping to be mentioned is the 
Political In our own society, with its high degree of 
differentiation of social function, there are many varieties of 
this form of grouping Thus, each one of us is a member of 
an empire, a nation, a county, a parish, and the life of each is 
regulated by the actions of a parliament, a cabinet, government 
departments, municipal corporations, or county, urban, or 
parish councils, together with many other bodies that regulate 
special departments of social activity The social functions 
performed among ourselves by this great variety of social 
grouping may, in a simple community, fall to the lot of only 
two or three social groups , and even these groups often exist 
in so unorganized a form that it may be difficult to recognize 
their existence, and to reahze that they perform functions for 
wluch our more elaborate needs have produced so complex a 
machmerv 

The third class of social groupmgs to be mentioned are those 
concerned with the economic aspect of social life I shall speak 
of these as Ocowpatxonal Groupings Here, as in the case of the 

political grouping, the division o* ®'^cial labour in rude societies 

or ctivi 
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forms of grouping , and we should try to discover traces of 
groups with correspondmg functions in lowly societies 

All these different kinds of grouping are characterized by 
the feature of Orgamzahon Membership of the group, and the 
process of joimng and leaving the group, are the subject of 
definite social regulations, and involve certain duties and 
privileges in relation to the other members of the group In 
ordej- to illustrate this feature of organization, I may give an 
instance of a relation which should not be included as a form 
of social grouping as I use the expression here All the people 
who on a given day read The Ttmes or The Daily Herald 
imght be regarded as a social group These persons might be 
regarded as forimng a social group, inasmuch as they all use 
the same means of gainmg information about soaal and 
pohtical events, and tend to have their opimons moulded in 
a similar maimer , but I do not mdude this relation among 
social groups, because it has no fixity, and is wholly 
unorganized The people who read The Times vary from day 
to day, and the readers have no duties or privileges in relation 
to one another If, on the other hand, a number of persons, 
even as few as two or three, associate themselves together to 
purchase and use The Ttmes or The Daily Herald in common, 
we should have a characteristic example of a social group in the 
sense in which I use the term, though one of a very simple 
kind 

Before I pass on to deal with different modes of social 
groupmg, I should hke to mention one character which serves 
to distinguish some from others The groupmg I have just 
mentioned is a good example of a Voluntary Association, 
into which its members enter with full knowledge of what they 
are doing, and of the aims which the association is designed to 
fulfil At the other end of the scale we have such an mstitution 
as the family, of which an individual person becomes a member 
without any act of vohtion, and by means of social regulations 
and traditions over which he has no control of any kind We 
shall see later that, in many societies, membership of the 
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family may depend on a definite process of adoption , and this 
process is, of course, not unknown among ourselves But, as 
a rule, membership of the family, and still more constantly 
membership of the social group of lowly societies, lies purely 
outside mdividual or social volition, and is immediately 
determined by the nature of the social organization In this 
distmction between different kinds of social grouping there 
are many points of similarity between the voluntary and 
involuntary activities of the individual As in the case of 
mdividual activity, there are many intermediate gradations 
between the two In a classification on these lines the domestic, 
pohtical, and rehgious gioupings would, on the whole, fall 
under the involimtary mode of grouping , while secret societies, 
co-operative soaeties, societies for the pursuit of ait, science, 
or play, and clubs generally would fall under the voluntary 
variety of groupmg In our own society occupational grouping 
would, in general, fall into the voluntary class, but in many 
of the societies this grouping is of the involuntary kind 

Having thus tried to make clear what I mean by a socud 
group, I propose now to proceed to a brief survey of some of 
the chief forms of social grouping of the involuntary kind, vi/ 
the different forms of the family, the clan or sib, the moiety of 
the dual organization, and the tribe Before I begin this survey 
it may be well to point out how veiy defeetive is our knowledge 
of these modes of grouping, and to mention why this should 
be so 

Most of our knowledge of rude societies is derived fiom 
persons who have travelled or dwelt among savage or barbarous 
peoples, and have recorded what they have observed, but have 
employed no special methods of inqmry, and have had no 
special knowledge of sociological theory It has been easy for 
them to observe the nature of the material culture m general, 
the character, for instance, of houses, clothing, weapons, 
utensils, and such obvious practices as tattooing, distension 
of the ear-lobe, circumcision, etc When, as is frequently the 
case, the observers have been missionancs, it is natural that 
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SOCIAL GROUPINGS 
Clan, Moiety, and Tribe 

'npHIS chapter wiU be devoted to the further examination of 
involuntary associations, those social groups into which a 
child IS bom, and of which it automatically becomes a member 
One of the chief objects of the last chapter was to make clear 
the nature of the concept of family '' We found that, not 
only as used in ordinary language, but also in works on 
anthropology or pohtical science, the term denotes social 
groups of at least four different kinds Our next business will 
be to consider the social group usually known as the c/an As 
we shall find, this customary term is not altogether suitable, 
and an alternative word will be suggested, but for the present 
the former will be used 

A committee which considered the matter a few years ago 
put forward as the defimtion of a clan that it is An exogamous 
division of a tribe the members of which are held to be related 
to one another by some common tie, it may be belief m descent 
from a common ancestor, common possession of a totem, or 
habitation of a common territory " ^ 

One prominent feature of the clan which might be added to 
the defimtion is that it is a characteristic example of a unilateral 
mode of grouping, so that a person belongs to the clan of his 
father or to the clan of his mother , and his fellow-dansmen 
are primarily related to him either through his father or through 
his mother, though mtermarriage may lead to relationship 
to the clans of both parents 

As the dan is a unilateral grouping, it is evident that it 
resembles the two kinds of jomt-faimly more closely than what 

^ See Anthropological Notes and Quertes, London also The Hand Booh of 
Folk JLorCt, p 295, London, 1913 
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Ambrim m the New Hebndes property belongs both to the 
clan and to a group partalong of the nature of a kindred, 
consisting of near kin on the father’s side and the sister’s 
children of a man Descent in Ambnm is through the 
father, and the clans are on a territorial basis Uncultivated 
land IS held to belong to the village of clan in common, but 
cultivated land belongs to the kindred group ]ust mentioned, 
which IS called the vanttmbul In Melanesia in general it is 
found that the property of such a group as that just mentioned 
IS the common property of the group, every member havmg 
the absolute right to use any of the group property But when 
a person not belonging to the group wishes to use it, he has to 
ask permission of one of the group owmg the property, a right 
which IS rarely, if ever, refused This privilege of asking 
permission to use the property of a group seems often to belong 
to every member of the clan, and suggests the former existence 
of a much more diffused system of ownership than that which 
now obtains, possibly e\en a state in which property was 
common to the clan 

Thus it IS evident from Melanesia that property is not 
vested in the family m the limited sense, or in the clan, but m 
some form of the jomt family or kindred 

In North America, as in Melanesia, there are many mter- 
mediate stages between individual and common ownership 
but, again, as m Melanesia, common ownership, when present, 
seems to be vested in some form of the jomt family rather than 
in the clan or sib The case which has been supposed to point 
most definitely to ownership by the clan is that of the Aztecs , 
but it IS doubtful whether the groups supposed to be dans 
really had that nature The balance of evidence seans to be 
against it, so that here also the state was probably one of 
ownership by a patnlmeal joint-family 

We may regard property as a subject lymg between the 
pohtical and economic functions of social groups The more 
purely econonuc subject of occupation wiU be dealt with later,^ 

^ Se« Chapter VIII 
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but it can be said here that, wherever we find speciahzed 
hereditary occupations, these are associated either with the 
individual family, or with special groups such as the caste 
There does not seem to be a case in which the clan has as its 
function the foUowmg of a special occupation 

Another class of social function of the clan is that associated 
with religion Here the chief topic o£ interest turns on the 
religious aspects of totemism In some cases the totem is purely 
a sign or emblem devoid of any sanction which can be regarded 
as rehgious, the prohibition on eating or kilhng the totem not 
mvolving behef in the action of any higher power , but in most 
forms of totemism there seems to be a definite reverence for 
the totem, especially when it is a species of ammal Injuring, 
killing and eating the totem are believed to bring upon 
the offender calamities dependent on the activity of a higher 
power More rarely, as in Australia, the members of the totemic 
clan are believed to have the power, by means of smtable 
ntes, to multiply the totemic species , but it may be noted that 
the behef in these powers is associated with a relatively small 
importance of the totemic group as a form of social organization, 
it havmg no definite place, for instance, m the regulation of 
marriage It would appear as if totemism is a form of social 
groupmg which, m its usuad form, has both domestic and 
rehgious functions, and that different kinds of totemism form 
a senes which passes from social functions, at one end of the 
scale, to rdigious (or magical) functions, at the other end 

In the purely temtonal form of the clan, I do not know of 
any functions which can be regarded as rdigious, and this 
perhaps may be held to confirm the view, suggested earlier, 
that this form of grouping is one in which the relation to the' 
ancestor from whom the group is descended has become even^ 
more imconscious than m the case of totemism 

It IS often found that the clan, as a unit of the larger groupmg 
of the tribe, possesses certam ntes which it performs on behalf 
of the tnbe Thus, for example, m the Omaha tnbe, a branch! 
of the Sioux family, the cl<»n connected with the elk had ntes, 
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associated with war. and the other clans had their correspon din g 
ntes ^ 

The clan plays an important part in the pohtical constitution 
of the commumty at large For. throughout the world, each 
clan has its own council, composed of the older generation of 
males, which transacts all its busmess The clan usually has 
the right to elect its own chiefs, when it has any, and depose 
them, without regard to the council of the larger umt of which 
it forms a part 

The fimction of the clan as a regulator of marriage will be 
consideied later (see p 39) 

The Dual Organization 

It IS found, especially in Melanesia, Austraha, and North 
America, that many commumties are divided mto two distmct 
divisions, called moteties, which play a definite part m the hfe 
of the community, particularly in respect of the regulation 
of marriage 

The dual system of Melanesia is usually associated with 
matnlmeal descent, a person belonging to his or her mother’s 
moiety Not long ago I should have said that the association 
with matnhneal descent was invariable, but Mr Newsom has 
recently found that, in New Caledonia, there is a characteristic 
dual system with patnhneal descent 

One significant feature of the dual organization, m Melanesia 
and Australia, is that it appears to transcend the boundaries 
of tribes or island commumties Where the moieties have 
names it is found, in Melanesia, that these names agree in 
islands, which, so far as we know, have httle m common ais 
regards other features of social organization This is also 
the case in Austraha, where the moieties of many tribes, 
widely scattered over the contment, have similar names 

The dual system is combined with a local groupmg, which 
seems to be the umt determinmg most social relations other 

^ Fletcher and la Fl^sche, The Omaha Tribe 
Amet Eth f 1911) 


21th Ann Rep (Bureau 
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than the regulation of marriage Especially important is the 
strange feature that, though the chief purpose of the 
organization is the regulation that mamage shall always take 
place between members of the two moieties, these mo’eties 
are hostile to one another, and regard one another with dishke 
and suspicion, but I do not know of any cases of 
orgamzed hostility between clans in Melanesia In dual com- 
munities with matiilmeal descent, a father and son will 
necessarily belong to different moieties, and will therefore be 
hostile to one another 

Closely connected with the hostility is the belief that the 
two moieties have different physical and mental characters 
In several parts of Melanesia, for instance the Solomon 
Islands, it is believed, I do not know with how much foundation, 
that the members of the two moieties can be distinguished from 
one another by differences m physical character, and especially 
m the number and arrangement of the hnes on the hands, 
and that they have different mental dispositions One of the 
two moieties is usually regarded as superior to the other in 
social estimates 

A feature of interest, recently recorded by Dr C E Fox in 
San Cnstoval (in the Solomons), is that one of the two moieties 
of the central part of that island, vi/ the moiety which is 
regarded as superior to the other, has a name which probably 
means stranger or sea=f ’’•'»r 

A dual division is frequent in North America, usually com- 
bined with other forms of social organization, the two primary 
groups bemg broken up into a number of sub-groups similar to 
the totemic clans of other parts of that continent In some 
cases the grouping has little more than a ceremonial significance, 
or may even only show itself in games and mock contests 
In a few cases, however, the dual grouping exists alone, for 
instance among the Haidahs of Queen Charlotte's Island, off 
British Columbia, where the whole community is broken up 
into two exogamous moieties with raatnlineal descent Another 
case occurs in California, where certain tribes, of which the most 
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complete descnption comes from the Miwok, have two moieties 
comparable with those of Melanesia, and there is also the 
stnkmg similarity with San Cnstoval, that the two moieties 
are identified with land and water respectively The Miwok 
differ, however, from the great majority of Melanesian instances 
of the dual system, in having patrilineal descent 

There is no evidence of hostihty between the two moieties 
of the dual organization in America Some kmd of rivalry 
between them is common, and may be present when the dual 
character takes no part in the regulation of marriage, but it is 
purely ceremonial Occasionally, however, one moiety is 
regarded as superior to the other, as in Melanesia 

We know of only one case ^ of an arrangement in Africa which 
can be classed with the dual orgamzation This is among 
the Gallas of East Africa, who are said by an early observer, 
Charles New, to be divided into two groups, called by him 
tribes or classes, the men of one tube or class having to take 
their wrives from the other ^ Later writers on the Gallas have 
not mentioned this feature, though, as Frazer has pointed out, 
the statements of the most important (Paulitschke) ® are so 

’ Graebner states that there are two other cases of dual organization, 
among the Ovambo (Schinz, Deutsch Sudttesi AfnkUy 303 sqq Hautanen in 
Stemmet?’, Rechtsverhaltnisse von etngehomen Vtlkern in Afrika und Ozeamen^ 
327 sqq ) 

* In regard to marriage they have a peculiar custom They are divided 
into two tribes or classes, tlie Baretuma and the Hanisi and the men of each 
tnbe have to select their wives from the other the Baretumas many the 
Harusi and vice versa Charles New Life Wanderings and Labours tn 
Eastern Africa, pp 273 sqq , quoted in Sir J G Frazer, Toiemtsm and 
Exogamy, 11 , 541 

« Fs ist erwahnt worden, dass die Oronio die Ehe unter nahen Verwandten 
zwar verabscheuen, dass cr aber selbst zur Schwesterehe unter xhnen kommcn 
konne Die Wahl der Braut nchtet sich nach dem Stande derselben ob sie 
namhch sich den Luba oder Birmadu— em Art reinerer Gruppen von Oromo 
(wie die Borana) und Shnhch den Stammen und Classenunterscheiden der 
heutigen Juden— oder der Wata, d i den minder reinen oder vemehmen 
Gruppen der Oromo angehbrt Luba und W ata heiratet nur unter emander 
Zu diesen zwei Gruppen treten noch die Tumtu (Schmeide) und die Adagatta 
(Zauberer), deren Angehbrwieder nur unter emander Fhen emgehen Wata 
Tumtu, und Adagatta stehen aber nur in emer Art Kastenverhaltniss tiefer 
als die Luba P Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nordost Afrtkas Die materielle 
Cultur der Danaktl, Galla und Somal, p 202, Berlin, 1893 
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indefinite that the possibihty of his having found a similar 
arrangement cannot be excluded I do not know, however, 
of any other features of this dual system similar to those 
recorded so extensively m Melanesia and America 

In coimexion with the distribution of the dual organization, 
it will be well to say one or two words about forms of social 
organization which resemble the dual system, and have 
frequently been confused with it When a society consists of 
two classes, such as chiefs and commoners, it would be possible 
to speak of a dual orgamzation, but unless they form an inter- 
manying system, as m Melanesia and among the Gallas, there 
is no pomt m classing the two together Cases mtermediate 
between the two, however, occur Thus, m the island of Vanua 
Lava m the Fijian Archipelago, there are two groups called 
vosa, and a man of one vosa must marry a woman of the other i 
Moreover, the vosa is strictly matnhneal, although, as a general 
rule, Fiji is the seat of patrihneal mstitutions The organization 
thus falls defimtely mto Ime with that of other parts of 
Melanesia, although Mr Hocart was not able to discover any 
bdief m differences m physical or mental characters 

The pomt to which attention is now called, is that one of the 
two vosa IS called the vosa turanga, turanga bemg a customary 
Fijian term for chief or noble Mr Hocart expressly states 
that membership of this moiety has nothmg to do with 
nobihty, nobles and commoners bemg distributed through the 
two moieties , but the use of this term may be sigmficant, 
especially when taken together with the belief of the Banks 
Islands and San Cnstoval, that the members of one moiety are 
superior to the others 

Though these facts suggest that there may have been in 
their past history some kmd of relation between the dual 
mtermarrymg grouping and the division into chiefs and. 
commoners, the two kinds of organization are so different 
that they should be kept apart m a classification of social 
groups 

^ A M Hocart in Man^ 1915^ xv, 5 
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Again, the Todas have two mam groups, which, by several 
writers, mcludmg N W Thomas and R H Lowie, have been 
regarded as examples of the dual organization but they 
resemble the organizations of Melanesia only m their duahty, 
and otherwise have a wholly different character Instead of 
marrymg with one another the two Toda groups are strictly 
endogamous, and have relations with one another in which 
each resembles an Indian caste ^ It is only dependence on a 
wholly superficial character which could lead to their system 
being classed with the dual system of Melanesia, of North 
America, or of the Gallas 

A more difficult case is that in which a dual exogamous 
system has come mto existence through the dymg out of all 
but two exogamous clans of a society which once possessed a 
larger number In my book on The Todas I have described a 
state of affairs m one of the two sections of the tribe, m which 
the great growth of one clan and the disappearance of others 
IS leadmg m this direction , and it is possible that a dual 
intermarrymg system which has been recorded among one 
section of the Gonds of Central India ® may have arisen m 
some such way 

Another possible case of this kind is m the island of Ysabel, 
in the Solomons, where one district has only two moieties, 
while three is the number m other parts of the island, but in 
this mstance the definite presence of the dual organization 
m other parts of the Solomons makes it possible that the dual 
character is ongmal, and not the result of degeneration 

Thk Tribe 

Although the food-gatherers wander about m family groups, 
peoples with moieties and clans are usually grouped together 
mto larger umts, called tribes We are accustomed to speak 
of tribes only in connexion with relatively simple societies 

^ [Rivers, The Todas It must be remembered that Rivers is relying here 
on exogamy as the chief characteristic of the dual organization ] 

* R V Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of Indta^ 
1916 , 111 , 44 , 63 , 465 
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The tribe shades off into groups of a more complex kind, such 
as the nation, and its exact definition is not easy It may, 
however, be described as follows “ A tribe is a social group 
of a simple kind, the members of which speak a common dialect, 
have a single government, and art together for such common 
purposes as warfare ” A negati\e character is that it is not 
exogamous, that is to say, there are no rules compelling its 
members to marry into other similar groups On the other 
hand, it is usually more or less endogamous its membeis 
usually marry within the group, but not rigorously enough to 
make it possible to use the practice as an essential ft atm e of 
the definition ^ 

A feature often included in the definition of a tube is its 
habitation of a common territory, but the nomadic habits of 
many groups, which in all general respects must be regarded 
as tribes, makes it difficult to include the geographical factor 
m the definition ® 

One point must, however, be insisted on, namely, that the 
tribe is, m the mam, a political rather than a domestic group, 
with a common speech as its mam characteristic 

The tribe corresponds largely to the much debated variety 
of social grouping known as the nation It is probable that 
students of political science would be greatly helped in their 
attempts to reach an understanding concerning what they 
mean by a nation if they were to take the far simpler tribe 


^ See p 40 for a discussion of these terms 

* [It IS probable that Rivers’s definition needs eorrection The exclusion 
of the territorial factor is probably erroneous, for even nomadic tribes have 
their habitual camping grounds Again, the contention that a tribe has 
a single government njid unites for common action does not accord with 
Professor A R Brown s statements with regard to certam tribes of West 
Australia He states that they have no tn bal chief and no form of tribal 
government also that the fights which formerly took place were not wars 
of one tribe against another, but of one part of one tribe against one part of 
another tribe, or, at times, of one part of one tnbe against another part of 
the same tribe Thus there was, he says, no unity of the tribe m warfare 
(A R Brown, Joum Moy Anthr Inst ^ 1913, p 144) 

It seems, on the whole, best to describe the tnbe as a group speaking a 
common dialect and mhabiting a common territory ] 
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g^g their pattern, and regarded as a nation the social group 
^jTich, in large communities, has social fimctions similar to 
ose of the tribe One of the chief processes by which the 
aon has evolved from the tribe is that of federation, and it is 
jjjtrtructive that this process of federation of tribes mto larger 
groups, approachmg in character to the nations of the civilized 
^(.rld, may be followed in some places, as m North America 
-pj^is process of federation, whether by peaceful or warlike 
jggans, enables us to understand, for instance, the great 
cor^plexity introduced mto the concept of “ nation ” as 
^Qj,ipared with " tribe ” by the absence, or less defimte 
pj.g>ence, of a common language 

Clan, Moiety, and Tribe 

j- he proper tmderstanding of the discussion of marriage and 
|tionship which will begm m the next chapter is only possible 
'n the relations between the clan, the moiety and the tribe 
''ully understood The tribe is the larger umt which com- 
lends the other two, either smgly or together That is to 
a tnbe may be divided mto clans with no moieties , it 
be divided mto moieties with no clans of any sort, though 
rardly, if ever, happens , and it may have both dans and 
j ties From the historical pomt of view there seems to be 
mbt that the earhest form of groupmg is that of moieties 
gj dans, each moiety bemg divided up mto smaller groups 
os been said, the chief function of the moiety is the 
j.gg ition of marriage the clan fills governmental and 
other commumty, while, at the same tunc, 

pjgyjjjits part, m some societies, m the regulation of marfiago 
The c council, and certam members of each dan siv 

on tht tnbe, or whatever the larger groupmg 

jggy In this the clan differs profoundly from the moietv, 
which ® pohtical functions whatever, so far as is known ] 
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Marriage 

T HAVE now dealt with the nature, and with certain 
^ functions, of different kinds of social groups Incidentally 
I have mentioned the highly organized customs, or associations 
of customs, which we call institutions (see p 5) I propose now 
to consider one of these institutions, one that, so far as domestic 
groupmg IS concerned, is the fundamental institution of human 
society, namely marriage 

I shall begin by considering the social functions of mainage 
These are of two mam kinds Marriage ca n be co nsidered 
the means by which human society regulates the relations 
between the sexes In the ordinary view of the institution 
this kind of social function t akes th e lar ger pla ce, and undue 
emphasis has consequently been laid on this aspect of marriage 
even m the scientific treatment of the subject, so that the close 
relation between this aspect of the subject and ethical con- 
siderations has definitely biased the comparative study of 
problems connected with marriage 

In this chapter I shall lay especial stress on the far moie 
important function of marriage, as the means by which every 
individual bom into a society is assigned a definite place in 
that society, b3^ which his or her social relations to the rest 
of the society are determined Each child, by virtue of being 
bom as a child of a marriage, takes its place m the social 
structure Certain members of the group are its relatives 
others are not necessarily relatives, but they belong to the same 
clan or moiety , certain members of the commumty of the 
opposite sex are possible mates, while others are forbidden 
all these and other such relationships are determined by the 
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act of birth into a family group Looked at from this point of 
view, marriage may be an institution of the most defimte and 
highly orgamzed kind, although in its role as a regulator of 
sexual relations it may be of a very lax and imperfect order 
I shall begin by consideiing the means of regulatmg marriage 
In every human society with which we have any extensive 
acquaintance, there are to be found defimte rules regulatmg 
whom a person may or may not marry These rules are of many 
different kinds, but they fall under two mam heads — 

(i) Regulations in which genealogical relationship, or, as 
I shall term it, kinship, is concerned 

(u) Regulations depending on membership of a social group 
such as a moiety or clan 

Marriage is practically always regulated by genealogical 
relationship, even when membership of a clan or moiety plays 
its part Among European peoples, who have the family as 
their chief form of domestic grouping, persons are prohibited 
from marrying those to whom they are related in certain ways, 
the prohibitions bemg formulated by the “ table of prohibited 
kmdred and affimties ” But even among peoples with clans 
and moieties we find that kinship plays a great part in 
regulatmg marriage Moreover, these regulations do not consist 
merely of prohibitions, as among us, but include rules enjoining 
certain marriages between near km Thus m certain 
parts of India, in Australia, Melanesia, North America and 
elsewhere, it is, or has been, the common practice for a man to 
marry the daughter of his mother's brother or father's sister, 
that IS to say, his cross-cousm, as she is called It is even 
probable, as in Australia, that many peoples permitted only 
this form of mamage In other forms of marriage between 
near km that are practised systematically by certain 
peoples, a man may marry his brother’s daughter, his brother's 
granddaughter, the wife his mother’s brother or Kis father’s 

sister his daughter's daughter, the daughter of his sister's son, 
the daughter of his mother’s brother In all these cases 
the relative in question is the normal person to marry These 
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forms of marriage just mentioned wiU play an important 
part m the general discussion on lonship rd.ations m connexion 
with the classificatory system of relationship (see p 68) 

Other forms of marriage between near kin are known 
In one vast commumty, that of the followers of the 
Mohammedan rehgion, it is orthodox to marry cousms of all 
lands, and preference is given to the marriage of a man with 
the daughter of his father's brother 

Another form of marriage of relatives which must be 
mentioned is that of brother and sister, and sometimes even 
of mother and son This was, as is well known, a custom of 
certam royal famihes of antiquity, such as those of Eg37pt, 
Persia and Peru, and it still exists, or has existed m recent 
times, in the Hawaiian Islands, where it is also lirmted to the 
royal families, or, at least to the class of chiefs In these islands 
the highest kmd of chief was one who was the child of brother 
and sister, who were themselves again the offspring of this 
kmd of marriage 

There have been many theories as to the ongm of this form 
of marriage In the Hawauan I^ands this custom existed side 
by side with a repugnance among the commoners, not only to 
marriage with a sister, but with any parson with whom blood 
relationship could be traced 

The Moiety and Clan as Regulators of Marriage 

These two social groups play an important part m regulatmg 
marriage For it is usually foimd, among peoples with one or 
both of these social groups, that no one may many a member 
of his or her moiety or dlan [In those cases where the moiety 
of the tnbe is subdivided into a number of dans, the rule is 
that no one may marry a member of the same moiety, so that 
the clan does not function m that respect, marriage bemg 
forbidden, not only between members of the same dan, but 
also between members of clans that belong to the same moiety 
But where the community consists only of clans, the rule. 
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where one exists at all, is that marriage must not take place 
within the clan 

It may happen that commimities exist in which the moiety 
or dan exists as the only mechanism to regulate marriage, but 
no such case is known It is always found that kinship plays 
some part, in that certain relati\es are favoured or regular 
mates The fundamental institution of the family thus plays 
its part in all forms of society 

Exogamy and Endogamy 

In the discussion of the marriage regulations associated with 
moieties and clans two technical terms have come into general 
use, namely Exogamy and Endogamy By exogamy is under- 
stood the regulation that a member of a social group must find 
a mate m another social group by endogamy is meant the 
regulation whereby a mate must be found withm the group 

These terms need some consideration, for they have been the 
source of some confusion For mstance, it has been thought 
that exogamy and endogamy were processes more or less 
opposed to one another Even so critical a writer as Andrew 
Lang fell into this error, and supposed that a community could 
not be at once exogamous and endogamous This misunder- 
standing is due to failure to appreciate the fact that the two 
terms apply properly to two different kinds of social group 
Probably the confusion goes back to a misunderstanding 
on the part of McLennan, to whom we owe the term 
“ exogamy ” Relying on certain imperfect records, McLennan 
supposed that the custom he called exogamy was one in which 
every member of the tribe is compelled to marry a member of 
another tribe, and he linked up the institution with the custom 
of marriage by capture We now know that if this kind of 
exogamy, that is tribal exogamy, exists at all, it is very 
exceptional As we now use the term, exogamy is a custom in 
which a person may not marry into his or her own moiety or 
clan (sib) or other constituent group of the tribe The rule has 
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nothing whatever, so far as is known, to do with the tnbe 
itsdf, of which the moiety and clan are constituent groups 

Endogamy only really apphes to the castes of India and 
similcir groupmgs m other parts of the world Smce the caste 
contains a number of exogamous groups, it is seen that exogamy 
and endogamy can be two complementary modes of marriage 
r^ulation Endogamy may apparently be a rule m the tnbe, 
if, ownng to geographical or social isolation, its members are 
luiable to find mates elsewhere , but usually there is no 
sentiment agamst mamages with members of other tnbes, 
and mamages of this kmd take place whenever opportumty 
arises In such a case there is no point m speakmg of the 
practice as endogamy, for it is not a more or less fixed rule 
forbidding members of the tnbe to seek their mates elsewhere 
As an mstitution endogamy therefore is much less widespread 
than exogam^ 

[Exogamy cRjnnectecl with the clan must be distinguished f'^om 
exogamy connected with the moiety In the case of the moiety 
mamage must be mto the other moiety of the community, or, 
often, into the moiety corresponding to it m other commumties 
In the case of the clan the rule depends upon whether the dual 
organization is present or not If it is present, members of all 
clans in the same moiety are forbidden mates, and usually those 
of all other clans m the other moiety are possible mates Where 
the dual grouping is not present, mamage is usually allowed 
With every other clan ] In some cases, where the dual groupmg 
is absent, mamage is prohibited with certam clans other than 
a man's owm, the choice of these clans being usuallv determmed 
by kmship A man, for instance, may be prohibited from 
marrying mto the clans of his two parents or of his four grand- 
parents, this rule ansmg through the combmation of exogamy 
and regulation by kmship 

It IS evident that a close relationship exists between exoga^rdiy, 
and the unilateral character which distmguishes thenars of 
groups concerned If membership of the moiety or ckc as non- 
not determined unilaterally, on the one hand, or i^^ fortn was 
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exogamy were not strictly kept, the whole system of the moiety 
or dan would be disorgamzed, and confusion would take the 
place of the defimte and orderly groupmg which results from 
the action of the two kinds of regulations 

Although the moiety and clan provide the most defimte 
examples of exogamy, this practice is also followed by certain 
forms of the family The bilaterally determined group of 
Eddystone Island, the tavtU (see p 13), might be called 
exogamous In this island the taviU of a person is a group made 
up of all the persons with whom he can trace genealogical 
relationship other than by marriage, and since he is prohibited 
from msinying any of these persons, the tamtt group may be 
regarded as another example of an exogamous social group, 
but less strictly defined Again, in Chma, where no persons 
possessmg the same surname are allowed to marry, the group 
correspondmg to our Smiths or Browns would be exogamous 
We could perhaps regard the family proper, m the hmited 
sense, as an exogamous group, though the fact that m this 
case the mamage is equally regulated by kinship makes it 
unnecessary to use this form of expression 

Polygyny and Polyandry 

We have so far dealt with forms of mamage ansmg out of 
regulations concermng the social status of the persons who enter 
into a union It is now necessary to consider the forms of 
mamage m which a number of persons enter mto union 
The practice of a person bemg mamed to more than one 
partner is usually known as polygamy, but since the mamage 
of a man with several wives is so far more frequent and better 
known than other forms of multiple umon, this word has 
orome widely to denote this latter kmd of marriage To avoid 
exogsible confusion, the mamage of one man with several women 
exceptie termed polygyny, and if the term polygamy is used at 
which a jU be for multiple unions The umon of one woman with 
clan (sib) onsbands is ^olyaniryt while the disputable form of 
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marriage m which several husbands are married to several 
wives is usually known as group-marrtage 

The most frequent of these forms of marriage is polygyny 
It may exist m different forms, according as the wives live 
together or have different estabhshments, but it does not 
raise any specially interesting or difBicult problems The only 
pomt I need mention about it is that everywhere, so far as we 
know, it IS not umversal, but is the privilege of the powerful 
and rich 

The part of the world where the practice flourishes with the 
greatest luxuriance is Africa, where kmgs and chiefs may have 
even hundreds of wives, and it is here also that we find especially 
the feature that the wives have different establishments, and 
the children of different wives are distingmshed by differences 
m the terms by which they address one another, own bemg 
distingmshed from half-brothers The practice occurs, or rather 
occurred, far less frequently in India, and is, of course, a wide- 
spread feature of Mohammedanism It is frequent m Oceania 
where, agam, it is confined to the more important members 
of the commumty In some parts of Melanesia it is the privilege 
of the old, while m Eddystone Island the practice is confined 
to chiefs, and to those who have taken ten heads m warfare 

Polyandry is far less frequent than polygyny, and, at the 
present time, flourishes most m certam parts of India Two 
forms have been distinguished that in which the several 
husbands of one woman are brothers, and that m which they are 
not related to one another Smce the first form occurs in Tibet, 
it was called Tibetan polyandry by McLennan, who was the 
first writer to utilize the custom in anthropological theory, 
but it IS now more usual, and more satisfactory, to call it 
fraternal polyandry, or, if you object to the combmation of 
words with these different derivations, adelphic polyandry 
The second form was called by McLennan Nair polyandry, 
since the best known example occurred among the Nayaxs of 
Malabar, but it is more convenient to speak of it as non- 
fratemal polyandry As a matter of fact, the Nayar fcam was 
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of a rather complex kind, and it is doubtful whether it should be 
regarded as polyandry ^ 

The Nayar practice was to a large extent the result of a 
custom of the Nambutin Brahmins of the country, who only 
allow the eldest son of each family to marry, the other sons 
consortmg with Nayar women , but as the children of these 
unions are Nayars, and stand in no defimte social relations to 
their Nambutin fathers, it is a question whether the practice 
should be regarded as mamage, at any rate if we regard 
marriage as, in its essence, an institution bv means of which 
children are assigned the place which they are to occupy in 
the social commumty into which they are bom 

The fraternal form occurs in Tibet, and, in a very pure form, 
among the Todas of the Nilgin Hills m India, and occasionally 
elsewhere m India, especially in connexion with hypergamy, 
and I shall return to the practice in connexion with that mode 
of regulatmg mamage 

In other parts of the world polyandry has been recorded 
among a Bantu people, the purely pastoral Bahima,® and in 
Polynesia it occurs in the Marquesas Islands ® In ancient times 
it was described by Strabo and Caesar as having been the custom 
of the Arabs and Bntons It is also said to have been practised 
by the Guanches of the Canary Islands, but m such cases it is 
difficult to be sure that the state recorded is genuine polyandry, 
and not some form of sexual communism 

The next form of mamage to be considered, the so-called 
gioup mamage, is one which presents great difficulties In 
certam cases, as among the Todas of the Nilgin Hills, polyandry 
has come to be combined with potygyny, probably as the result 
of an mcrease in the number of women, due to giving up the 
practice of female mfanticide, which is usually combmed 
with polyandry If this were the only form of union m which 


^ Westermarck, History of Human Mamage^ chap xxix 

* id iw, 191 J Roscoe^ The Banyanhole^ 1923 p 123 

♦ rautam, L dnihtopologte^ 644, 646, 648 
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several husbands were united with se\eral wives, the matter 
would be simple, and nothing more need be said about it 
If we are to use the term “ group-marriage ”, with the meaning 
here attached to the term “ group ”, it ought to denote a form 
of marriage in which e\ery male, or, at least, e\ery male 
member of a generation of one group, is the husband of every 
female, or, at least, every woman of the corresponding 
generation of another group , in which, further, the children 
are regarded as the children of the group, and not of any 
mdi\ idual parent , but we have no conclusii e evidence that 
such a form of marriage exists, or has ever existed 

There are many aspects of marriage which I have not time 
to consider here, and must refer you either to Westermarck's 
Htstoty of Human Marriage or to my article in Hastings' 
Encyclopisdia I shall only refer briefly to two topics, infant 
marriage and marriage by capture Infsuit marriage is best 
known as a piactice of orthodox Hinduism but it also occurs 
m Melanesia and other parts of the world In this form 
of marriage men, even old men, are betrothed or mamed to 
girls when these are mfants, or even before they are bom 
The practice is often associated wnth a shortage of women, such 
as IS produced by polygyny or female infanticide 

In Melanesia it is almost certainly due to the special form of 
polygamy, in which all the young women of the community 
are monopolized by the old men, while among the Todas it 
seems defimtely to be connected with female infanticide It is 
probably a widespread feature of human migrations that the 
migrating band has relatively few women, and if the migrants 
wash only to marry women of their own number, this would act 
as another source of the shortage of women and as a consequent 
motive for mfant marriage It is not improbable that this was 
the original motive for the mfant marriage of the Hindus 

Modes of Contracting Marriage 

Marriage is contracted in various ways The most frequent 
practice is one m which property of some land is given as m 
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retvim for husband or wife In the latter case this property is 
usually called the bnde-pnce , m the former the bndegroom- 
pnce or dower 

It IS important to note that when it is the custom to marry 
a relative, as m the cross-cousin maniage, no property passes, 
except in those cases m which the orthodox marriage does not 
take place, but some other woman is married Another mode 
of arrangement is marriage by exchange, the most usual form 
being that in which brother and sister marry sister and brother 
This practice may co-exist with marriage by purchase, and 
there is reason to believe that, m some cases, it is only a means 
of avoiding the expense attendant on the marriage pa3nnents 

Another mode is marriage by service, of which the well- 
known Old Testament case of Jacob is a good example 

Among some peoples marriage by elopement is so habitual 
that it may be regarded as a social institution In all cases it 
seems to be due to obstacles to marriage, such as those 
attendant on excessive bnde-pnce, or the monopoly of women 
by the old men 

The last mode I shall mention is majxiage by capliure. of 
which I may say a httle more, because it has played a large 
part, an imduly large part, in speculations concenung the 
history of human society, especially in the work of McLennan 
and Robertson Smith These speculations concenung mamage 
by capture were connected with the mistake of McLennan, to 
which I have already referred in this chapter, that ^ogamy 
was the custom of marrying out of the tribe The capture of 
women from other tnbes undoubtedly exists, but there is no 
evidence that it has taken any promment part either m 
deter mu ung forms of social orgamzation or features of the 
ntual of mamage It is from features of this ritual, such as 
mock fights, that most of the evidence for the supposed wide 
prevalence of mamage by capture has been derived, but most 
of these customs sure capable of a different explanation, and 
m some cases this difierent explanation is conspicuous Thus, 
the prominent part taken by the cross-cousm of the bnde m 
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such ntual conflicts in Southern India leaves httle doubt that 
the explanation is to be found m the former existence of the 
cross-cousm marriage I have already mentioned that when 
a person other than her cross-cousm mames a girl he often had 
to satisfy her cross-cousm by some kmd of payment, and the 
mock conflict is almost certamly only another form of 
recogmtion of his rights I have advanced a similar explanation 
for the ntual capture of Melanesia, who^e this form of marnage 
was followed m order to evade the exclusive monopoly of the 
old men 
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Kinship and Relationship Systems 

TV^ENTION has been made of those forms of domestic 
groupmg ■which play a part m deteimmmg -the place 
m society taken by a child In a society such as ours, the only 
group of the kind is the family On the other hand, among 
peoples with moieties or dans, who constitute ■the great 
majority of those of cultures of the lower order, there is a 
complex blend of social relationships dependent, not only on 
the family itself, which, so far as is known, is omnipresent in 
human society, but also on the moiety or clan In different 
commumties the parts played by these two forms of social 
groupmg differ, and it is of the utmost importance, m the study 
of social organization, to distmgmsh between the relationships 
ansu^ out of membership of the family from those ansmg out 
of membership of the moiety or dan Smce they are almost 
umversally confused together under the headmg of " krn " 
and “ kinship ”, it is first necessary to determme how to deal 
■with this difficulty 

It ■will be remembered that, m order to get nd of the difficulty 
raised by the change which has taken place m the meanmg of 
the word ” dan ”, Andrew Lang and Sir James Frazer have 
proposed to call the social group concerned a “ km ” instead 
of a " dan ”, but both of these ■writers con-tmued to use " km ” 
and “ kinship ” as terms for relatives and rela^tionshi^ 
depend^t tm ■the family It might be r^narked here that one 
of the great difficulties of sociology, as of p^chology, is that 
most of its tedimcal terms are m general use m ^the speedi of 
everyday hfe It is a useful prmciple that, when a term m 
sudi general use is employed as a techmcal term, it shall-^e 
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given, a meaning as near that of the general usage as possible 
There can be no doubt that the generally accepted meaning of 
the teiTOS “ km ” and “ kinship ” has reference to relationships 
dependent on the family, and, obeying the principle laid down, 
they wiU be used for relations of this kind 

It remains to find other terms for relations dependent on 
common membership of the moiety, clan, or sib Many years 
ago I proposed that the word “ sib ”, which has now been 
adopted by Lowie as a term for the clan itself, should be used as 
a term correspondmg to km, but applying to clan relations in 
place of relations through the family Accordmg to this usage 
members of a dan would be sib to one another, just as members 
of a family or kindred are said to be km to one another, and the 
word ” kinship ” would have “ sibship ” as its eqmvalcnt 
when the clan or sib was m question (see p 21) 

With this distinction clear let us now consider moie fully 
what we mean by km and kinship The first point to consider 
is whether these terms can be defined by means of blood- 
relationship or consangmmty Among ourselves this usage 
would work perfectly well until we came to the practice of 
adoption, when it would break down , so, adoption being far 
more prevalent in many soaeties than among ourselves, this 
mode of definmg kmship must be put on one side In parts of 
Melanesia, for instance, the family to which a child belongs 
IS not determined by the physiological act of birth, but depends 
on the performance of some social act , m one island the man 
who pays the midwife becomes the father of the child and his 
wife becomes the mother , m another the father is the man who 
plants a leaf of the cycas-tree before the door of the house 
These are only dramatic examples of a widespread practice 
whereby fatherhood and motherhood depend, not on pro- 
creation and partuntion, but on social convention, and it is 
evident that blood-relationship is qmte inadequate as a means 
of defining kinship 

A second mode of defmmg kmship is by genealogical relation- 
other than by marriage Every people of whom we have 
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any exact knowledge, who have not destrojred their memories 
by learning to read and write, preserve their pedigrees, often 
in great completeness and extent In general the relationships 
preserved in these pedigrees are those which actually determine 
the social relations of the different members of the comniumty, 
and regulate their mutual duties and privileges towards one 
another, whether these functions have been determined by 
consangmmty or by some social procedure ^ 

A third mode of definition which has been suggested is by 
means of terms of relationship, but smce these are determmed 
by genealogical relationship and membership of the group, 
this is quite unsuitable 

A fourth method, formerly advocated by Dr Mahnowski, 
IS by social function Persons are regarded as km to one 
another if their duties and privileges in relation to one another 
are those otherwise determined by consangmmty 

Of these four means by which kinship has been defined, I 
have not the shghtest hesitation m choosmg the second, that 
is, genealogical relationship, as at once the most exact and the 
most convenient I define kinshtp, therefore, as relationship 
which is determined, and can be described, by means of 
genealogies 

According to this defimtion, kinship differs from relation- 
ship or sibship set up by membership of the moiety or clan, 
it bemg both wuder and narrower in its scope, according to the 
point of view The kin of a man are all his known relatives, 
both on the father’s and the mother’s side, who would belong 
to two different moieties or dans In this way the kinship 
relationship is wuder than the relationship set up by common 
membership of the moiety or clan which is unilateral On 
the other hand, members of the moiety or clan with whom he 
could not trace relationship would not be km m the sense in 
which the term is used m this book , they would be sib, not km 
Smce every example of moiety or clan-organization 

1 Some instances of these functions will be discussed m this chapter (see 
p 63 et seq ) 
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with which we axe acquainted is combined with a family 
organization, many members of the clan would be km as well 
as sib , persons of other clans would be km and not sib, and 
members of his clan with whom he could trace no genealogical 
relationship would be sib and not km 

One advantage of defining kinship genealogically is that it 
excludes metaphorical relationship such as that which is con- 
cerned when we call a priest ' ' father ' ' , any old woman “ mother ' 
or a fellow-clubman ” brother ", a usage which is very wide- 
spread throughout the world Moreover, it only mcludes 
artificial relationship, such as blood-brotherhood, when this is 
so generally lecogmzed as to become part of the social system, 
and rank with other modes of determimng relationship as a 
means of regulating social duties and privileges 

To pass now to one of the most difficult topics with which 
we shall have to deal in this book, the termmology of relation- 
ship In most writings on this subject, which follow the 
American ethnologist, I ewis Morgan, two chief modes of 
denoting relatives are distinguished, the so-called descriptive 
system and the so-called classificatory system I shall 
distingmsh a third, but wiU begin by considering the two 
varieties usually recognized 

I wiU begin with our own system, with which I can deal very 
briefly In this system, which is of the same kmd as all the 
other systems of Europe, with the doubtful exception of the 
Basque, we have terms, such as father, mother, brother and 
sister, used with great defimteness* for the members of the 
family The terms for relatives by marriage are not so definite, 
for the term brothcr-m-law may denote either the Mnfe’s 
brother or the sister's husband All other relationships are 
grouped together under the three headings of tmcle, aunt and 
cousm, which are used for relatives of the most diverse kmd , 
while cousm is used with a degree of looseness that would lead 
a Melanesian or an Australian to regard us as a hopelessly 
mexact and unscientific people FoUowmg Morgan, this mode 
of nomenclature is known as descriptive It is true that, except 
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in the case of the family, our nomenclature is so loose that, if 
we wish to be exact, we have to use descriptive expressions 
such as mother’s brother’s son, father’s sister’s daughter, 
and so on, but one may have to do this with any S3;stem of 
nomenclature Moreover, the terms imcle, aunt and cousm 
are just as classificatory as any terms of the so-called 
classificatory system, only with the difference that our 
classification is loose and mexact, in place of the strictly logical 
and exact nomenclature of the Austrahan or Melanesian 
savage 

The really characteristic feature of the European system 
is that the terms referrmg to the family are used exactly and 
with defimte meanings, while all others are loose and mexact, 
and this is definitely connected with the preponderant 
importance of this family in our society Our system is clearly 
dependent on the family (m the strict sense) I have proposed 
that it shall be called the Family System, and I shall adopt that 
term in this book 

The Cla-ssificatorv System 

Just as the family has left its mark on the kmship systems of 
peoples among whom it is the predommant domestic group, 
so it IS found that the moiety and clan have played their parts 
in determining relationship A child bom mto a commumty 
with moieties or clans becomes a member of a domestic group 
other than the family in the strict sense , and this is reflected 
m the terms of kinship that he addi esses to those around him 
The system of relationship found in these circumstances is 
called classificatory because whole groups of relatives are 
classed with the father, mother, brother, sister, and so forth, 
and receive the same terms of address That is to say, relatives 
are grouped m classes Thus, a person will give to a large 
number of men the term which he applies to his own father , 
to a large class of women he gives the same name as that he 
uses for his mother , and tlus apphes even to the relationship 
of husband and wife Thus, the distinctions of uncle, aunt. 
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and cousin that play so fundamental a part in our system of 
relationship are largely obliterated in communities with 
moieties and clans 

I have carefully refrained from saying that a person has 
many fathers, mothers, wives, or husbands, and this avoidance 
should be observed unless a qualification is added indicat ng 
whether words are being used in the classificatory or the 
customaiy English sense It must be recognized that m the 
classificatory system of relationship we are deahng, in the first 
place, with nomenclature , and in the second place I am 
obhged to say that a man gives to many persons the term he 
uses for his father, rather than tint he has many fathers, 
because m a system of this kind there is no exact oqui\dlent 
for any of our terms of relationship, and we have no 
equivalents for the terms of the classilicatoiy system In order 
to avoid such roundabout modes of expression I shall have to 
use our English terms m describing the system, but the context 
will, I think, make clear in e\ery case whether I am using a 
word m our own or in the classificatory sense 

Before proceeding to consider the significance of the 
classificatory system, it will be well to glance at some of its 
general features 

A general characteristic of classificatoiy systems is that a 
man wiU caU his father's brothers by the same term which 
he apphes to his own father , also all his father’s father’s sons, 

1 e his father's first cousins, in the male line, and his fatlier's 
father’s father’s son's sons, i c his father’s st,cond cousins in 
the male hne Usmg our terms of relationship, he will denote 
as father a group consisting of the first second (and third) 
cousms of his father in the male line It is also an almost 
universal feature of the system that he will class with his 
father the husbands of his mother’s sisters, and of all those 
whom the mother would call sister But, m spite of this common 
nomenclature for so large a group of relatncs, it must be 
realized that, so far as we know, every people who use the 
classificatory system of relationship distinguish the actual 
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fathei, le the social father, not necessarily the physiological 
father, from the other persons with whom he is classed , but 
the persons grouped together as father may, on the other hand, 
be ]ust as important as the real father in so far as social duties 
and privileges are concerned 

Just as numerous relatives are classed with the father, so 
all the mother's sisters are classed with the mother, and also 
her cousms accordmg to the same rules as apply to the relation- 
ship of father, and the wives of all those who are called father 
are also classed with the mother Every son of one called father 
or mother wdl be classed with the brothers, and every daughter 
of these persons with the sisters 

In the termmology of persons two generations removed there 
IS more variety In the simplest kmd of system Ihe father’s 
father is classed with the mother’s father, as among ourselves , 
but m other cases the two are definitely distmguished from one 
another Otherwise the classificatory rule holds good , every 
man whom the father calls father will be classed with the 
actual father’s father, and everyone whom the mother calls 
father will be classed with the actual mother’s father 

What has just been said about the classificatory system 
refers to those with whom genealogical kmship can be traced 
But the classificatory system belongs to peoples with moieties 
and clans, and, as is known, there are often many members of 
a clan with whom relationship cannot be traced How do they 
come mto the scheme of relationship ? It is found that, 
wherever the classificatory system emsts m association with 
a system of exogamous groups, the terms of relationship 
apply, not merely to relatives wnth whom it is possible to 
trace genealogical relationship, but also to all the members of 
a dan of a given generation, even if no such relationship with 
them can be traced Thus, a man will not only apply the term 
“ father ” to aU the brothers of his father, to all the son’s sons 
of his father’s father, to all the husbands of his mother’s sisters 
and of his mother’s mother’s granddaughters, etc , but he will 
also apply the term to all the men of his father’s dan of the 
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same generation as his father, and to all the husbands of the 
women of the mother’s clan of the same generation as the 
mother, even when it is quite impossible to show any 
genealogical relationship with them 

The groupmg together of relatives and members of clans and 
moieties is one of the chief characteristics of the classificatory 
system In our own system it is true that relatives such as 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, are grouped together more or less 
indiscnmmately, but we do at least distinguish members of 
our own family from other relatives This is not the case 
with the classificatory system, which, as has just been shown, 
group many relatives with the actual parents, brothers, and 
sisters 

While the classificatory s3’'stem of relationship may be 
defined as the system which groups together many relatives, 
and also members of the same moiety or clan, with actual 
members of the family, it is found that there are many varieties 
of terminology in respect of certain relatives All through the 
classificatory system the groupmgs just described hold good, 
but this is not the case with certain other relatives, for instance, 
the mother’s brother and the father’s sister, and their children 
On the contrarj'-, more than one \anation in the manner 
of their nomenclature may be mentioned Some of these 
variations may be described, and then it wiU be possible to 
decide which are the most characteristic forms of the 
classificatory system 

In many classificatory systems relatives whom we group 
together are distinguished the one from the other For instance, 
we group together father’s and mother’s brothers, and call them 
uncles In many classificatory systems, on the other hand, the 
mother’s brother is sharply distinguished from the father’s 
brother This apphes, of course, not only to the actual mother’s 
brother, but also to a large class of relatives of the mother’s 
brother, his first, second, and third cousins, for instance 


^ Ktnshtp and Social Or^amzahon, pp 70- 1 
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Supposing, for example, that the actual brothers of the actual 
mother are called wadwam, as m the island of Mabmag in 
Torres Straits Every man "whom the mother calls brother 
•will also be called wadwam by her son, and similarly 
every woman whom the father calls sister wiU be classed, as 
r^atbat, with the actual sisters of the actual father Moreover, 
m the most characteristic form of the classificatory system, the 
children of those classed with the mother’s brother and the 
father’s sister are distmguished m nomenclature from the 
children of those whom the father calls brother and the mother 
calls sister Thus these relatives fall mto two groups On the 
one side are the father’s brothers and mother’s sisters, who are 
classed with the father and mother, while their children are 
classed with the actual brothers and sisters In the other 
group are the mother’s brothers and the father’s sisters, whose 
children are classed together, but are clearly separated in 
nomenclature from the brothers and sisters Relatives whom w e 
group together as uncles, aunts, and cousms, for mstance, fall 
into two sharply defined groups 

A variation from this system w'^hich I will mention is one 
which is of not mfrequent occurrence, in which, although the 
mother's brother and the father’s sister are distmguished from 
the father's brother and the mother’s sister, their children are 
all classed together In this form of tlie system those we call 
imcles and aunts fall into tivo groups, but there is agreement 
■with our own procedure m classmg all fiist cousins together 
Morgan beheved that these differences served to distinguish 
the classificatory systems of North America from those of Asia, 
and named them accordmgly , but later work has shown that 
this IS not so 

Another variety is more important The variation in which 
■the children of ■the father’s brother, father’s sister, mother’s 
brother and mother’s sister are all classed together seems 
to be only an mtermediate step towards a form of the 
classificatory system m which the father’s brother is classed 
■witli the mother’s brother and the father’s sister with the 
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mother’s sister The result is to produce a system of great 
simphcity, m which all persons of the generation of the speaker 
with whom any genealogical relationship, other than by 
marriage, can be traced, are classed wuth the brothers and sisters 
All persons of the preceding generation are classed "with the 
father or mother , all of the succeedmg generation with sons 
or daughters , and all related persons of the generations once 
removed are classed with the grandparent or grandchild This 
system was by Morgan called the Malayan system , but, as later 
knowledge has made it very doubtful whether it is used by the 
Malays, the term is not happy This kind of system is 
characteristic of the Polynesians, and, as it was first described 
m the Hawaiian Islands, it is now usually known as the 
Hawanan system 

It would be possible, by comparmg various classificatory 
systems of relationship, to range them m an order of complexity 
Some of these systems, as has been seen, are richer in their 
termmology than others, and make finer distinctions between 
relatives The poorest of all systems is the Hawaiian, which 
has ]ust been mentioned Morgan supposed it to be the starting- 
point of the system 

TIhs. view may be cnticircd from three points of view In 
the first place the Polynesian svstem of denoting relationship 
does not apply to the soc icty as a whole The Hawaiian does 
not regal d every other Hawaiian of lus generation as a brother 
or sister, but only applies these terms to those with whom he 
can trace genealogical relationship 1 hat is, the use of the term 
implies the existence of genealogies based on individual 
mainage 

In the second place, the Hawaiian usage docs not imply 
absence of knowledge of parenthood, but is simply the result 
of the existence of the bilateral mode of groupmg, which I have 
called a kindred 

Thirdly, Morgan supposed that the Polynesians were an 
example of a primitive people, basing this view on the simphcity 
of their material arts, especially as shown by the absence of 
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pottery Morgan’s opinion was perhaps excusable in the state 
of knowledge of Pol5mesian society of his day, but we now 
know that the Polynesians are a highly developed people 
intellectually, and have social institutions, and especially 
political institutions, of an advanced kind The rudeness of 
their material culture is a result of their simple environment m 
Oceamc islands There is httle doubt that their ancestors made 
pottery, and that this art disappeared, perhaps, as the result 
of the paucity of suitable material , and many of us are commg 
to believe that these ancestors were also acquamted with 
metal-workmg ^ The Polynesians are a people among whom 
we should expect to find late, rather than early, patterns of 
social mstitution Morgan's view is thus beised on a complete 
misunderstanding of both Pol3mesian relationship and of 
Pol3mesian culture m general, and can be put aside as havmg no 
foundation Smcetheleastcomphcated system of Oceamabelongs 
to a highly developed people such as the Hawanans, it is probable 
that the most comphcated systems, such as those of the Dien 
of Australia and of Pentecost Island, represent the startmg- 
point of the system, and that, by a process of gradual 
simphfication, the Hawaiian system has been reached, m which 
the r^tionship system is apparently based on the kindred 
form of groupmg 

I have said earher that a third variety of system of 
relationship can be distmguished It occurs m the most 
characteristic form among Semitic and Nilotic peoples, and 
IS much more truly descriptive than either of the other 
systems we have considered Thus, m the Arabic system of 
Egypt the father’s brother bemg amn, the son of the father's 
brother is amn, and his daughter hunt amn Agam, the 
mother’s brother being hhal, the mother’s brother’s son is 
ibn khal, and his daughter hmt hhal, and so on I do not propose 
to say more about this system here, and will only pomt out that 
it is associated with the special form of social groupmg I have 

1 See Perry, The Children of the Sun, s v Hawaii, for further informatioxi 
on this topic 
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called the kindred, and I have suggested that it may be called 
the kindred system ^ 

It IS now time to turn to other features of systems of relation- 
ship, and particularly of the classificatory system In this 
the use of terms often varies with the sex of the speaker Men 
and women use different terms when addressmg a person with 
whom, from our pomt of view, they stand m the same relation 
The most stnkmg mstance of this occurs m the nomenclature 
for brother and sister In many forms of the classificatory 
system two brotheis use a term for one another which is also 
used between two sisters, but brother and sister employ a 
wholly different term, which is used reciprocally I will give 
an mstance from Torres Straits In the island of Mabmag a 
man calls his brother tukoiab, and this word is also used by a 
woman when addressing her sister When a man is addressmg 
his sister, on the other hand, he calls her babat, and this term 
IS used reciprocally when the sister addresses her brother 
One way of putting this difference is that the system denotes 
relationship as well as the relatives , there is a word for the 
relationship between brothers, a word for the relationship 
between sisters, and another word for the relationship between 
brother and sister This principle of nomenclature, which is 
different from our own, runs through the whole system The 
result IS that our terms brother and sister arc qmte untrans- 
latable , as we have no exact equivalent for the Mabmag 
terms we can only adopt the circumlocution " brother, 
man speaking " and “ brother, woman speakmg ”, “ sister, 
man speakmg ”, and ” sister, woman speakmg " One result 
of this IS that if you are discussmg relationships with a native 
m Enghsh and he uses the word brother or sister, you have to 
ask him whether he is referrmg to a man or a woman, and the 
only satisfactory plan is to use the native terms 

A feature of the classificatory system, closely related to the 
usage just considered, is that its terms are often used 

* a (Mrs ) B Z Seligman, Studies m Semitic Kinship ' Sch 

of Ortental Studies, in, Xx>ndon, 1923 
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reciprocally Thus, the relationship of uncle and nephew, to 
use our own words, may have only one term connected with it, 
instead of the two of our own language and of many 
classificatory systems To take an example I have already 
mentioned, the word wadwam is not only apphed m the island 
of Mahmag to the mother’s brother, but is also used by the 
senior member of the relationship when addressmg his nephew 
We might say that wadwam is an mclusive term for the 
relationship of uncle and nephew, ]ust as m the same island 
iahat is an mclusive term for the relationship of brother and 
sister More rarely a similar character apphes to the 
nomenclature for grandparent and grandchild A child apphes 
to his grandfather precisely the same term wh’ch the grand- 
father gives to him, and a similar feature is even more frequent 
m the nomenclature for relatives by marriage 

The classificatory system has a feature m that brothers and 
sisters, own and classificatory, are often distmguished from one 
another accordmg to age A man will apply one term to 
brothers older than himself and a different term to his younger 
brothers, the same rule holdmg good of the terms used between 
sisters, own and classificatory The distmction may also 
be made m the trains used between brother and sister, except 
m the case of the reciprocal usage, when this d^tmction of 
nomenclature accordmg to age does not apply to the mutual 
relationship of brother and sister 

A similar distraction accordmg to age is also frequently 
made between the elder and younger brothers, own and 
classificatory, of the father, and more rarely between the elder 
and younger sisters of the mother, this usage occurrmg 
especially among matnhneal peoples 

I have so far considered the classificatory system as a system 
of nomenclature It was once supposed, especially by those 
who had no first-hand acquaintance with the subject, that it 
was a mere collection of terms of address It is now thoroughly 
estabhshed, however, that these terms connote defimte social 
functions, specific duties, privileges, and restrictions on conduct. 
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and that these social functions apply to relati\ es in the classifa- 
catory sense, as well as to relati\ es in the much narrower sense 
which the terms would bear among ourselves Thus, there are 
many peoples among whom there is a special relation between 
a man and his mother’s brother The nephew has certain 
definite duties m relation to his uncle, and has certain privileges, 
mcluding the use of his property, amounting in some cases to 
a state of affairs in which all property is common to the two 
These social relations do not apply merely to the actual brother 
of the own mother, but to all those whom the mother calls 
brother, though m most rases the nearer relationship of the 
actual mother’s brother is recognized, and the various social 
functions more strictly observed To take one example, among 
those peoples where a man has the right to marr}. the widow 
of the mothei’s brother, or even to take her as a Wife while his 
uncle IS ahve, the right applies to the wives of aU those whom 
his mother would call brother, though the right is more likely 
to be satisfied the nearer the actual genealogical relationship 
of the two 

Moreover, the more thorouglily we investigate the nomen- 
clature of the classificatory system, the more umversal do we 
find the rule that its terms have a mcanmg and cany with 
them distinctions of social function Thus, the distinction 
between father’s brother and mother’s brother is not merely 
conelated with the fact that in the dan orgamzation the two 
persons distmguished in nomenclature must necessarily belong 
to different moieties or clans, but they have social functions 
wholly different from one another , while in those systems, 
such as that of the Hawaiians, where relatives are not so 
distuigmshed m nomenclature, we find also an absence of 
distmctions of social function 

We are still, however, in much uncertainty concerning the 
exact sigmficance of some of the distmctions I have described, 
such as the feature of reciproaty and the distmction according 
to age It is noteworthy that, in some of the cases where there 
IS recaprocity of nomenclature, there is also reciprocity of social 
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function Thus, m Mabuiag the reciprocal relationship of 
wadwam carries with it reciprocity in the ownership of property 
The two relatives theoretically, if not actually, have their 
property in common 

Agam, m some parts of the world a defimte distmction is 
made between elder and younger brothers in connexion with 
the levirate, the practice accordmg to which a widow is taken 
by her husband’s brother In India and elsewhere the widow 
may only be taken by her late husband’s yoimger brother, and, 
as Mr Chatterji has shown in a paper not yet pubhshed, this 
distmction of social function m India is defimtely correlated 
with a correspondmg distinction m nomenclature 

The social duties, privileges, and restrictions which are 
imposed upon classificatory relatives by traditional custom are 
of the most varied kinds They mdude the duty of mutual 
helpfulness, either m gaieral, or on special occasions such as 
funeral and other ntes , privileges, especiaJly m connexion with 
property , and restrictions of many kinds A most important 
group of the last kind may be classed together as customs of 
avoidance Social regulations are frequent, according to which 
the names of certam relatives may not be motioned, or the 
relatives themselves may not be spoken to, at any rate, 
familiarly In other cases these rdatives may not see or be 
in the presence of one another, and, in one case I have recorded, 
this avoidance was so strict that it continued after death, a 
person who had avoided a relative throughout hfe was not 
permitted to enter the house m which she lay dead 

The relative to whom these customs of avoidance apply 
most frequently is the mother-m-law, or, more strictly, the 
■wife’s mother, for the avoidance of her parents-in-law by a 
woman is less frequent and usually less strict Avoidance 
between brothers- and sisters-'m-law is less frequent An 
mterestmg case is avoidance between brother and sister, which 
may be very strict, the extreme case of avoidance after death 
which I have quoted havmg apphed to these rdatives 

There is httle doubt that these customs of avoidance are 
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connected in many cases iMth the potentiality of sexual 
relations , two relatives to whom sexual relations are forbidden 
have to avoid one another altogether Moreover, there is httle 
doubt that, where relatives now avoid one another, sexual 
relations were formerly allowed, if they were not habitual, 
and the theoretical mterest of these customs arises out of this 
possibility Much of the evidence for the former prevalence of 
group-mamage or organized sexual communism is derived from 
customs of this kind 

It is dear, however, that sexual relations do not furnish a 
complete explanation of these customs, for they frequently 
occur between members of the same sex It is possible that 
in these cases customs of avoidance are associated with the 
dual organization, the avoidance between men bemg due to the 
fact that they belong to hostile moieties 

In two parts of the world, Melanesia and North America, 
customs of the opposite kind have been recorded, m which 
famihanty between certam rdatives is obhgatory Such 
rdatives should not meet without jokmg or without makmg 
opprobrious or obscene remarks at the expense of the other 
In the Banks Islands, the relative towards whom this obhgation 
IS most pronounced is the husband of the father’s sister , but 
where the custom is expressed between persons of different 
sex there is reason to beheve that li is associated with ideas 
m reference to group marriage or sexual communism In North 
America brothers- and sisteis-in-law are promment among the 
relatives with whom it is obligatory to joke 

THF Cl-ASSiriCATORY SYSTEM AND THE DUAL ORGANIZATION 

(i) Near ktn 

When considenng the mam features of the classificatory 
system of rdationship, the system which accompames moieties 
and dans, it was found that certain relatives whom we 
distinguish the one from the other were grouped together, while 
* Htstory of Melanestan Society^ xi, 135 
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others whom we groui>ed together were differentiated The 
grouping with parents, for instance, of relatives whom we 
distmgmsh from parents is to be explamed by the fact that 
the people usmg such terms of relationship are the members 
of a moiety or clan, and tend to group all members of the 
same generation together, whether genealogical relationship 
between them can be established or not But the feature of the 
classificatory S5»stem whereby relatives whom we group 
together are distinguished has yet to be explamed in detail 

The matter is not so simple as might at first sight appear 
It is evident that the distmction between the mother’s brother 
and the father’s brother, between the mother’s sister and the 
father’s sister is to be explamed by the exogamy of either the 
clan or the moiety, for this would cause the parents to belong 
to different clans, or moieties, as well as their brothers and 
sisters As the result of a marriage between members of two 
different clans, there would ensue the groupmg of mother’s 
and father’s relatives m two distinct bodies , the mother’s 
brother will belong to one group, and the father’s brother wnll 
belong to another distmct group They are distingmshed from 
one another m this way, and accordmg as descent is malnlmeal 
or patnlmeal the one or the other will be nearer m relationship 
to their nephew If descent be matnhneal, then the mother’s 
brother wnll belong to the same group as his nephew, while the 
father will belong to another group Thus the distmction 
between near km can be explained on the basis of the 
moiety or clan system that always accompanies them 

If It were only a question of the distmction between those 
relatives just mentioned, the ongm of the dassificatoiy system 
nught be sought m either the dual organization or m the clan 
system ^ But certam distractions between relatives suggest 
strongly that the dual organization was the sole source of this 
system of relationslnp, and that, consequently, the dan 
grouping only enters mcidentally mto the matter It is an 

* See Ghuyre, “ Dual Orgaaization m India " Jourm Roy Anthr Inst , 
lin, 1923 
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almost umversal feature of the classificatory system that the 
children of brothers are classed with the children of sisters 
A man applies the same terms to his mother’s sister’s children 
which he uses for his father s brother’s children, and the use 
of this term, being the same as that used foi a brother or sister, 
carries with it the most rigorous prohibition of marriage Such 
a condition would not follow necessarily from a social state in 
which there were more than two social groups If the society 
were patnhneal, the children of two brothers would necessanly 
belong to the same social group, so that the principle of 
exogamy would prevent mariiage between them, but if the 
women of the group had married into different clans, there is 
no reason arising out of the principle of exogamy which should 
prevent marriage between their children, ot lead to the use of 
a term common to them and the children of brothers Similarly, 
if the society were matrilineal, the children of two sisters would 
necessanly belong to the same social group, but this would 
not be the case with the childien of brothers, who might marry 
into different social groups 

If, however, there be only two social groups, the case is 
very different It would make no difference whether descent 
were patrilineal or matnlmeal In each case the children of 
two brothers or of two sisters must belong to the same moiety, 
while the children of brother and sister must belong to different 
moieties The children of two brothers would be just as 
ineligible as consorts as the children of two sisters Similarly, 
it would be a natural consequence of the dual organization 
that the mother’s brother's children should be classed wath the 
father's sister's children, but this would not be necessary 
if there were more than two social groups 

(u) Relatives by Marriage 

Ihe conclusion that the classificatory system of relationship 
IS dependent on the dual orgamzation by no means explains 
all its features There are yet other mechanisms at work As 

^ History of M^anestan Soctsty, up 16 
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has been found before, the kinship group plays its part m 
all regulations of marriage, and it is found that kinshi p is 
important in the classificatory system For another feature of 
the classificatory system has yet to be explained, namely, the 
identity that is found m many systems between the terms of 
address apphed to near kin and relatives by marriage 
Suppose it to happen that, in a given community, the same term 
IS apphed to a man’s mother’s brother, the husband of his 
father’s sister, and his father-in-law , while his father s sister, 
his mother’s brother’s wife, and his mother-m-law are grouped 
together Again, suppose that, in the same system, an identical 
term is apphed, not only to the child of the mother’s brother 
or the father’s sister who differs in sex from the speaker, but 
also to the wife’s sister and the brother’s wife, in the case of a 
man, and to the husband’s brother and sister’s husband m 
the case of a woman 

The fact that relatives by marriage are classed with neai 
km at once suggests marriage of a certain kind, which 
transforms the mother’s brother mto the father-m-law, and so 
on Obviously to transform the mother’s brother mto a father- 
m-law it IS necessary to marry his daughter, your cousin, 
cross-cousin as it is termed By this form of marriage you will 
have effected aH the other correspondences that have been 
mentioned, as is evident from the diagram Consulting this 
diagram, suppose that C mames d ^ 




CfS = 9d 6E 9/ 

In this case it is evident that the mother’s brother. A, 
becomes C’s father-m-law, while h. the wife of the mother’s 
brother, becomes his mother-m-law Reciprocally, C, who 

^ Capitals stand for men, small letters for women 
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before his marriage had been the sibtei’s son of A and the 
husband's sistei’s son of b, now becomes their son-m-law 
Further, E and /, the other children of A and b, who before 
the marriage had been only the cousins of C, now become his 
wife’s brother and sister Similarly, a, who before the marriage 
of 'was her father’s sister, now becomes also her husband’s 
mother, and B, her father’s sister’s husband, comes to stand 
in the relationship of husband’s father , if C should have 
any brothers and sisters, these cousins would now become 
brothers- and sisters-in-law Other combinations of relation- 
ship that exist m classificatory systems can be shovm to result 
from the cross-cousin marriage If this marriage be an 
established institution, the relationships of mother's brother 
and father’s sister’s husband will come to be combined in one 
and the same person, and there wiU be a similar combination 
of the relationships of father’s sister and mother’s brother’s wife 
If it can be shown that the cross-cousm marriage is, or has 
been, practised m communities that possess such characteristics 
in their classihcatory system of relationship, then it will follow 
that these relationship equations are presumably the outcome 
of this form of marriiige T his has been shown to be tlu case an 
Ike Htstory of Melanesian Society 

" In many places where we know the cross-cousin marriage 
to be an established institution, we find just those common 
designations which I have just described Thus, in the Mbau 
dialect of Fiji the word oungo is applied to the mother’s brother, 
the husband of +he father’s sister and the father-in-law The 
word nganei is used for the father’s sister, the mother’s brother’s 
wife and the mother-in-law Ndavola is used not only for the 
chdd of the mother’s brother or father's sister when differing 
m sex from the speaker, but this word is also used by a man 
for his wife's sister and his brother’s wife, and by a woman for 
her husband's brother and her sister's husband Every one of 
these details of the Mbau system is the direct and inevitable 
consequence of the cross-cousm marriage, if it become an 
established and habitual practice 
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" The Fi]ian system does not stand alone m Melanesia In 
the southern islands of the New Hebrides, m Tanna, Eromanga, 
Anaiteum, and Aniwa, the cross-cousin marriage is practised 
and their systems of relationship have features similar to those 
of Fiji Thus, in Anaiteum the word matak apphes to the 
mother’s brother, the father’s sister’s husband and the father- 
in-law, while the word engak used for the cross-cousm is not 
only used for th»- wife’s sister and the brother’s wofe, but also 
for the wife herself 

" Again, in the island of Guadalcanar m the Solomons the 
system of relationship is just such as would result from the 
cross-cousm marriage One term, ma, is used for the mother’s 
brother and the wife’s father, and probably also for the father's 
sister's husband and the husband’s father Sinularly, 

tarunga includes in its connotation the father’s sister, the 
mother’s brother’s wife, and the -wife’s mother, while the word 
wa IS used for both cross-cousins and brothers- and sisters-in- 
law Correspondmg to this terminology there seemed to be no 
doubt that it was the custom for a man to marry the daughter 
of his mother’s brother or his father’s sister ” 

" These three regions, Fiji, the southern New Hebrides, and 
Guadalcanar, are the only parts of Melanesia mcluded m my 
survey where I fotmd the practice of the cross-cousm marriage, 
and m all -three regions the systems of relationship are just such 
as would follow from this form of marriage ” ^ 

This establishes, for Melanesia at least, a correspondence 
between certam features of the classificatory system and the 
cross-cousm marriage In like manner, as may be seen by a 
reference to The Htstory of Melanestan Society or Kinship or 
Social Organization , other marriages between relatives have 
had -their effect on the nomenclature of relationship systems of 
{>eoples with the dual or clan organization One more instance 
of this kmd may perhaps be of mterest 

It may sound absurd to thmk that a man could marry his 


^ Ktnsktp and Soctal Organtzafion pp 22 sqq 
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granddaughter, yet there is no doubt that this is, or was, the 
practice in moie than one part of the world The people of 
Pentecost in the New Hebrides possess a bizarre and complex 
system of relationship that seems to have no sense in it at all 
They actually group together in one category certain relatives 
two generations apart For instance, the mother’s mother has 
the same designation as the elder sister , the wife’s mother 
as the daughter , the wife’s brother as the daughter’s son It 
had been found that, in the New Hebrides, marriages took place 
between relatives one generation apart, so these facts suggested 
that, m Pentecost, grandparents married their giandchildren, 
that maunages took place between relatives two generations 
apart The mystery was solved by John Pantatun, a native of 
Bank’s Islands, who helped much in the collection of material 
for The History of Melanesian Society He was fond of 
comparing his own island and the island of Pentecost “ One 
day he let fall the observation with just such a manner as that 
in which we so often accuse neighbouring nations of ridiculous 
or disgustmg practices, ' O ' Raga • That is the place where 
they marry their granddaughters ' ” ^ This gave the clue, and 
it was found, on exammation of the relationship system of 
Pentecost (Raga), that the features of the system could be 
explained on the basis of a marriage between a man and his 
brother’s granddaughter 

A == b 



A = e T / g 

The diagram shows some of the consequences of this form of 
mainage If A mames e, c, who previous to the mamage had 
been only the daughter of A, now becomes also his Avife's 
mother , and D, who had previously been his daughter’s 
husband, now becomes his wife’s father Similarly, F, who 
before the new mamage was the daughter’s son of A, now 
^ K%nshtp and Soctal Orgamzah&n, p 34 
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becomes the brother of his wife, while f, his daughter’s daughter, 
becomes his wife’s sister Lastly, if we assume that it would 
be the elder daughter of the daughter who would be manned 
by their grandfathers, e, who before the marriage had been 
the elder sister of F and f, now comes through her mamage to 
occupy the position of their mother’s mother ” 

" When, after makmg these deductions, I exammed my 
record of the Pentecost terms, I found that its termmology 
corresponded exactly with those which had been deduced The 
wife’s mother and the daughter were both called mtu The 
daughter’s husband and the wife’s father were both called 
hwaltga The daughter’s children were called mabt, and this 
term was also used ica the brother and sister of a wife Lastly, 
the mother’s mother was fotmd to be classed with the elder 
sister, both being called tuaga ” ^ 

Other mstances could be adduced to show how certam forms 
of marriage have evidently had their influence on relationship 
systems For these the reader is referred to the works already 
mentioned It is now necessary to mquire mto the meamng of 
these marriages between relatives The regular forms of 
marriage that characterize people with the classificatory 
system of relationship are with the daughter of the mother’s 
brother or the father’s sister, the cross-cousm mamage , with 
the brother’s daughter , with the wife of the mother’s brotha: , 
with the daughter’s daughter , with the daughter of the sister’s 
son, and so on 

It can be shown that most mamages between rdatives 
are to be explamed on the h37pothesis that they originated m 
a society based on the dual organization with matnlineal 
descent, m which it was essential to marry somebody belongmg 
to the opposite moiety The moiety is a unilateral form of 
groupmg, and descent is usually through the mother So if we 
consider what would happen m a group of kmdred m a dual 
society, we shall see who are possible mates, and who are 
forbidden 


Op cit , pp 35-6 
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The diagram represents a man, B, together with certam of his 
relatives They will all belong either to A or to B moiety, and 
the women who are a will be possible mates 

So B may marry his father’s lather’s wife, his father’s 
sister, his mothers brother's wife, his mother's brother's 
daughter, his brother's daughter, and his brother's daughter’s 
daughter Thus he may marry, on the basis of the dual 
organization, exactly those relatives whom we find him 
marrymg in the case of peoples with the classificatory system of 
relationship ^ This explains how it is that near kin 

1 [The following quotations from Rivers s other works will make it quite 
clear that this was his interpretation of the facts He says that ** there are 
certain features of the classificatory system which suggest its origin m a 
special form of exogamous social grouping, viz , that usually known as the 
dual system in which there are two social groups or moieties i^ke History 
of Melanesian Society^ u, 72 see also 82) Agam, ** with one exception* 
I have been quite unable to conceive any mechanism whereby the marriages 
m question could have arisen out of a system m which there were more than 
two groups ' (op cit , p 6b) He also says If my argunient be accepted* 
it IS clear that the dual organization with matnlmcal descent was the essential 
element of the social structure at the earliest period to which the evidence 
leads us 

In all those places where the evidence for the existence of anomalous 
forms of marriage is definite* the dual organization with matnlmcal descent 
must have been so vitally important that it is not easy to see how there can 
have been room for any other social mechanism The whole scheme of 
development I have traced would only be possible if the dual organization 
forced men and women into these forms of marriage Among the Dien of 
Australia at the present time the dual organization and a toteniic system 
exist side by side, and the possibility cannot be excluded that such a condition 
may also have been present at that stage of the histoiy of Melanesian society 
to which the study of systems of relationship has led us But it is clear that 
if such a totemic organization were combined with the dual organization* 
it played no essential part in the regulation of marriage ' {Mel boc , p 83) 
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are identified m classificatory relationship systems with 
relatives by marriage The system at work is one of mamage 
with near kin, which turns other relatives by birth into 
relatives by marriage It must clearly be understood that, 
in order that the classificatory system could acquire these 
features, these forms of mamage must have been universal, 
not sporadic 

Corroborative evidence for this conclusion is provided by 
the work of A R Brown m Australia, who shows that through- 
out the greater part of the contment the systems of relationship 
are based on two chief forms of mamage, the cross-cousm 
mamage, and mamage between a man and the daughter’s 
daughter of his mother’s mother's brother, a kind of cross- 
cousin, these mamages usually being with near kin 
Some Austrahan tribes only have two moieties, and these are 
connected with mamage , m others these two mamage classes 
are spht mto two, giving four mamage classes , in others 
again they are spht into eight But, whether there be twc, four, 
or eight classes regulatmg mamage, the two rules are equally 
effective 

There are other explanations of the ongm of the cross- 
coubin mamage besides that which makes it the con- 
sequence of the dual organization, and the possibihty of other 
modes of explanation must be kept m mmd For, although m 
Melanesia and Austraha the two mstitutions exist side by side, 
in other parts of the world, Africa for mstance, the cross-cousm 
mamage exists with no direct evidence in favour of the dual 
Organization ^ If the explanation be accepted, then it would 
follow that the dual organization must have had a wider 
distribution than it now has In this connexion it must be 


In all those places, then, where we have evidence of the existence of 
marriage with the daughters daughter and with the wives of the fathers 
father and mother s brothers we may conclude that the dual organization with 
matnlmeal descent was the older form of social organization and the other 
forms are later ^ (Ibid pp 83-4 )] 

^ [Except, of course, that the dual organization seems to have existed 
among the Gallas and Ovambo ] 
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remembered, however, that the Gallas had some sort of dual 
division with intermarriage [Since the Bantu peoples came 
from the north-east, it is possible that they derived their 
cross-cousin marriage from some such source ] 

A second explanation of the cross-cousm marriage is that it is 
a secondary consequence of the transition from mother-nght 
to father-right In mother-right a man's property goes to his 
sister’s child, but when the change to father-right took place 
property would pass to his children, and it has been supposed 
that the conflict with vested interests was avoided b}^ a 
marriage m which a man kept inheritance, to some extent at 
least, m the old channel, by marrving his sister's son, who was 
the former inheritor under mother-right, to his daughter 

In addition to certam difficulties, to the consideration of 
which I hope to return later, neither this kind of interpretation 
nor the derivation from the dual organization provide an 
explanation of the varieties of the cross-cousin marriage , why 
m some places it should be the custom for a man to marry the 
daughter of his mother’s brother, and in others the daughter of 
his father's sister 

These variations are accoimted for by a mechanism which 
I have recorded from Melanesia In several parts of this region 
it IS orthodox for a man to marry the wife of his mother’s 
brother A man gives his wife, or one of his wives, to his sister’s 
son When m the Torres Islands I was told that sometimes 
a man would give his daughter m place of his wife, and the 
resultmg mamage would, of course, be one m which the 
sister’s son would be many mg his mother's brother’s daughter 
In other parts of Melanesia it is the practice to marry the 
father’s sister, and, if the father’s sister gav'c her daughter in 
place of herself, we should have that form of the cross-cousin 
mamage in which a man marries the daughter of his father’s 
sister 

I have only advanced this mechanism to explain the cross- 
cousm mamages of Melanesia Its adoption for other parts of 
the world mvolve a much more extensive distribution of the 
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mamage with the mother’s brother’s wife and with the father’s 
sister than we ha\e any evidence to support at present I 
mention this explanation partly to illustrate these pecuhar 
forms of mamage, and their relation to one another, partly to 
give an idea of the possible importance of these forms of 
mamage in the reconstruction of the past history of social 
organization ^ 

The nature of the classificatory system has now been made 
fairly clear It depends upon kmship and sibship, upon the 
membership of a family and of a moiety or dan Again, certain 
of Its features are only to be explamed as the outcome of the 
dual organization of society in which it was obhgatory for 
certain relatives to marry It is qmte certain that, m Australia 
for instance, certain mamages between relatives, principally 
the cross-cousin mamage, were the only forms of mamage that 
could be constructed, that, speaking generally, other forms 
of mamage simply did not exist The final problem, there- 
fore, IS that of determmmg how it came about that, m the dual 
organization, certain mamages between near km were 
made obhgatory ® 

History of Marriage 

I am now m a position to consider the speculations con- 
cemmg the history of mamage which are so promment in 
sociological wmtings, and I will b^m wuth those associated 
wuth the name of the American ethnologist, Lewns H Morgan 
Accordmg to this writer, mamage has evolved by a gradual 
process from a state of primitive promiscuity through an inter- 
mediate stage of group-mamage It is not, I think, generally 
recognized that this hypothesis arose entirely out of the con- 
sideration of kmship, and especially out of the study of the 
various forms of the dassificatory sj^stem of which Morgan was 
the discoverer He started from the Hawauan, or, as he called 

^ [It IS obvious, of course that the explanation of mamage between blood 
relatives must be one that will account for the general principle, and that 
it is dangerous to argue from one case alone ] 

* See Appendix III for a further consideration of these matters 
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It, the Mala3-an system, and supposed it to be the onginal and 
most primitive mode of denoting relationship In this system, 
as mav be seen from the table published by Morgan, all the 
members of the group of the same generation regard themselves 
as brothers and sisters, and Morgan supposed that this signified 
that the soaety out of which it arose was completely 
promiscuous, so that, in the absence of any form of marriage, 
children were regarded as the progeny of the society as a whole 

There is no reason to behe\e that Morgan’s theory of an 
ongmal promiscmty is correct On the contrary, as has already 
been shown, his initial assumption that the Hawauans represent 
a primitive stage of human society is entirely unfounded For 
the group-mamage, or organized sexual communism, which 
Morgan supposed to be an intermediate phase between 
pronuscmty and monogamy, there is more evidence ^ Many 
features of the classificatory system of relationship, otherwise 
difficult to understand, become readily exphcable if they 
grew out of a state of society m which a gioup of men had a 
group of wives m common Thus, in many forms of the 
classificatory system, a man classes with his own wife in 
nomenclature all those women w'hom his wife would call 
" sister ” in the classificatory sense, and in some cases there is 
defimte evidence that this is not an empty system of terms of 
address, but imphes relations with these women corresponding 
with those of the wife in the limited sense Correspondingly, 
m the same systems, a wroman classes with her husband all 
those men whom her husband calls brother , and again tliere 
IS evidence, m some cases, at least, that this nomenclature is 
more than a barren form In Melanesiii traces of sexual 
communism are especially strong in those parts which have 
the dual organization 

Moreover, in certain societies, there is no question as to the 
existence of organized sexual communism similar to that of 
group-mamage, though, in these cases, the group concerned 
IS not the moiety or clan but a special kind of group called an 

1 See chaps xxi and xxxii of The History of Melanesian Society 
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age-dass Thus, in one part of New Guinea, all the men bom 
within a given period of tune form a group, the members of 
which have various social relationships, duties, privileges, 
etc , to one another, and among these relations is one that, 
though each individual member may have an mdividual wife, 
she is shared with all the other members of the age-grade 
A similar custom exists in Africa among such peoples as the 
Masai, but m that contment it is usually men who have been 
circumcised together, rather than those bom withm a given 
period of time, who form the age-grade with its commuiustic 
practices It must be remembered that these age-grades are 
specialized forms of groupmg only known to exist m a few parts 
of the world, but they show that sexual group-relations form 
a potentiahty of human nature which we have got to accept, 
however repugnant they may be to our sentiments and 
traditions We need more evidence before we should make up 
our imnds concermng the existence of group-mamage as a 
regular feature of the history of human society Even if its 
existence m the case of the dan can be proved, or if it can be 
shown to be, or to have been, a widespread practice, it need 
not follow that it has been umversal among mankind and has 
formed a constant feature of the evolution of human society 
I may pomt out, however, that the dassihcatory system has a 
very extensive distribution If many of its most characteristic 
features have arisen out of a system of group-marnage or 
organized sexual communism, this practice must also have been 
at one time or another widdy prevalent among mankmd 
Even if we accept the occurrence of group-relations as a 
feature of the history of marriage, it does not follow that it 
was the earhest phase m this history , and, mdeed, there is 
much reason to bdieve that it was not, but that it arose as part 
of a special devdopment We are still almost entirely in the 
stage of pure speculation concermng the earher phases of the 
history of human society, and the sketch I am about to give 
must be regarded merely as a suggestion There is much reason 
to bdieve that the earhest stage was one, which may be called 
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the collecting stage, m which men hved together in s mall 
groups, possibly corresponding closely to the family, but of a 
loose, lU-defined kmd which may be called a band Such a 
society is stiU found among the Andamanese and other peoples 

When man has to live by collectmg wild fruits and roots, 
grubs, and small game, he has to work over a large area to 
obtain sustenance, and the social group must necessarily be 
small in size with a relatively large area as its himtmg ground 
large aggregations of human beings would not merely serve 
no social purpose, but would even be prejudicial to welfare 
If, however, agriculture arises, or is introduced, among such 
a people, it ivill become possible for a large group to support 
itself on an area which formerly was only sufficient for one 
about the size of a family Moreover, the need for the protection 
of their cultivated grovuid from the predations of animals or of 
other human groups would make the formation of large groups 
serviceable It would provide a motive for much larger 
associations than were possible in the collectmg stage There is 
reason to beheve that through some such process the clan 
organization grew out of the loosely organized band of the 
collecting stage 

If the evidence of the classificatory sjratem is to be trusted, 
these larger aggregations came to practise sexual commumsm, 
which developed into an organized system Just how this 
happened we have at present httle means for tellmg, and until 
we are more certain concerning the former existence of a 
commumstic stage it is perhaps hardly worth speculating 
concerning the mode of its appearance I should only hke to 
emphasize again the fact that we have dear evidence that 
existmg varieties of mankmd practise sexual communism, 
and man must therefore have tendencies m that direction * 
If such tendencies were present dimng the collectmg stage, 
but through the smallness and isolation of the social group 

^ I^There is no inherent necessity in this point of view It is possible, on 
the contrary, that sexual communism could have arisen as a reaction to some 
social institution ] 
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found no opportunity for expression it is not unnatural that 
the growth of larger communities hvmg peacefully together 
should have given such opportumty which, m many parts of the 
world, not necessarily everywhere, became the startmg-pomt 
of a system of group-mamage 

Another frequent speculation concermng the history of 
human mamage assigns an important place to polyandry as a 
stage m its development One of the chief pioneers m the study 
of the history of mamage was J F McLennan, and it is the 
importance which he attached to polyandry which has given 
this form of mamage a pronunent place in discussions on 
mamage, a prommence emphasized by the studies of 
Robertson Smith on Semitic society ' 

At the present time it is clear that polyandry is an exceptional 
practice (see p 43) There are, as has been mentioned, ancient 
records of its existence among the peoples of the near East, 
and m the Canary Islands , while it is probable that the record 
by Caesar of this form of mamage among the Bntons has taken 
a defimte part m giving polysmdry the prommence it has 
attamed in our sociological speculations It is not improbable 
that some of the ancient records rest on faulty observation of 
some kmd of sexual communism, the shanng of a wife by several 
men having attracted more attention than other featmres of the 
communistic practices 

A more important cause of the prommence given to 
polyandry, which goes back to McLennan, is that the practice 
known as the levirate has been misimderstood In this practice 
a wido\i IS taken as wife by the deceased husband’s brother, and 
this has beau regarded by McLennan, Robertson Smith, and 
many others as a survival of polyandry The practice has many 
varieties, the form with which we are especially familiar 
through its description m the Old Testamait bemg only one, 
and that of an exceptional kmd In some cases, as m India, the 
widow may only be taken by a younger brother of the deceased 

» Robertson Smith, Ktnsfnp and Matmage %n Early Arabia^ pp 145 sqq 
London, 1903 
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husband, and in this case the marriage may be a relic of 
polyandry , but in most parts of the world the levirate is 
probably nothing more than a means of keeping the care of the 
children and any property belongmg to the wife within the 
clan or family in one form or another It is probably only very 
exceptionally that there is any relation between the levirate 
and polyandry 
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Father-right anb Mother-right 

T NOW come to a subject which, though not really difficult, 
* has jet been the occasion of an extraordinary amount of 
misunderstanding, the subject of mother-nght and father-nght 
These institutions are often known as the matnarchate and 
patriarchate respectively But these inappropna^o terms are 
rapidly gomg out of use, owing to the general recognition of 
the fact that there is no question of rule by women in the 
great majority of states to which the name matnarchate has 
been applied, moreover, because even m the case of the so- 
called patnarchate, the mode of exerting authonty is not 
the most charactenstic feature of the mstitution Father-nght 
and mother-right are more convenient and correct terms, 
m that they denote the determmation of nghts, duties, pnvi- 
leges, and so on, through the father and mother respectively 

I must begin by considermg certam social processes which 
will have to be discussed m connexion with this subject 
Most of the misunderstanding which surrounds it is due to the 
fact that processes which are entirely distmct from one another 
have been confused together and considered under one 
designation 

The jSxst and most misimderstood of these processes is 
descent This term has been used indifferently for the way 
m which membership of the group is determmed, and for the 
modes of transmission of property, rank or office As will 
shortly be shown, these processes do not always correspond 
with one another In many cases, for mstance, a man may 
belong to the social group of his mother, and yet receive th^^ 
property or office of his father , and it is of the utmo* 
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importance that these different social processes should be 
distinguished 

I will begm with Descent Whenever I use this term it 
wiU apply to membership of a group, and to this only We 
speak of descent as patnhneal when a child belongs to the 
social group of his father, and as matnhneal when he belongs 
to the social group of his mother As was seen m the first 
chapter, social groups are of many different kmds, and it is 
necessary to consider to which of these groups descent will 
apply The first point to note is that the use of the term is 
only of value when the group is unilateral Therefore, the 
group® to which it apphes most definitely are the clan and the 
moiety , where, owing to the principle of exogamy, a child 
must belong to the group of the father or mother, but cannot 
belong to both The use of the term has httle sense, and con- 
sequently httle value, in the case of the bilateral grouping, 
of which the taviU of the Solomon Islands is so good an example, 
for this group mcludes relatives on the sides of both father and 
mother , the hke will hold good in general of the social groups 
I call kindreds In the case of the joint family, on the other 
hand, the term has a definite meaning, and is useful We 
can distinguish between the patnhneal and matnhneal forms 
of the joint family, and the process by which a person comes to 
be a member of one or the other is a good example of descent 
In the case of the simple family, in the stnct sense, we might 
also speak of descent Thus, our own family system might 
be regarded as an example of patnhneal descent, in that we 
take the name of the father , though it is hardly customary to 
use the term m this case 

Descent can also be used of the process by which a person 
becomes a member of a class In our own society, m which 
classes are not stnctly delimited, descent of this kmd is 
not a defimte process, but the term is wholly appropriate m 
the case of the classes of Germany and Polynesia In Germany, 
at any rate before the war, the child of a noble father was 
'ways noble, and took the prefix " von ” , and the same is 
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true of Polynesian society, where the child of noble parents 
IS always noble, though there are often complexities in the 
case of marriage between noble and commoner 

It IS, however, when dealmg with the clan or the moiety 
of the dual organization that descent becomes of pre-enunent 
importance, and m connexion with those modes of social 
groupmg the term is mdispensable 

The next process to be considered is the transmission of 
property, and I propose to use Inheritance for this process, 
and to confine the meamng of the term to this sense When- 
ever, therefore, I speak of inheritance, it is understood that 
I am refernng to the transmission of property 

The third process to be considered is the transmission 
of office, and I propose to use the term Succession for this 
process This is not altogether satisfactory, for it conflicts 
to some extent with legal usage, in which the term succession 
apphes to property It would perhaps be more satisfactory 
if we could find some other word for the transmission of rank 
and office The sense m which I propose to use the term, 
however, agrees with ordmary usage W^'e speak of a kmg as 
being succeeded by his son, and of a man bemg succeeded 
in his benefice or office , and until some better term can be 
found I propose to use the term succession for the process of 
transmission of office "When a man succeeds his father, 
succession is patrihneal When succession is through the 
mother, it will be matrilmeal It will be noticed that I have 
used somewhat different language in referring to the two 
kinds of succession I have spoken of a man succeeding 
his father, but of succession through the mother This 
phraseology is adopted because it is exceptional in matnhneal 
succession — and the same holds good of inheritance — ^for a 
person to succeed, or inherit from, his or her mother The 
usual case is that he mhents from, or succeeds, his mother’s 
brother, this bemg one of a number of important functicms 
which fall to the lot of this relative m matnlmeal systems 
One other feature of matnlmeal inhentance and succession 
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must be noted When a man who possesses property or holds 
ofi6ce dies, the person who mherits or succeeds is often his 
brother next m order of age, and only when the last survivmg 
brother dies does the property or rank pass to the sister’s child 
Inheritance or succession by the brother may also accompany 
father-right, and when this occurs it may be regarded as a 
process intermediate between fathei -right and mother-nght 

Before I leave the topics of descent, inheritance and 
succession I must mention a special case which introduces a 
complication When the people who follow an occupation form 
a group of a kind which may be called domestic, so that a 
person necessanlv follows the occupation of the gioup of 
which he becomes a member by birth, aie we to speak of the 
case as one of descent or succession ? The case is of no 
great importance, and we may regard it as one in which descent 
and succession cover one another We can speak either 
of descent or succession according to the special point of view 
from which the case is being regarded 

I can now pass to the subject of A tdhority In father-nght 
the case is usually simple, authority being exerted by the 
father, or some other more senioi i dative on the male side 
Even here, however, the case may be complicated by the 
relations between social groups of diffcient kinds, especially 
the family and the clan, or peihaps more strictly between the 
household and the clan 

In the case of the clan, the problem of authority is far 
from simple, and we have at present little evidence about its 
nature It is m connexion with the family and household as 
groups within the clan that authority becomes of especial 
interest In the state of father-nght, the father or father’s 
father is, so far as we know, always the head of the family and 
household, and the matter presents no special difficulty or 
interest It is in the nature of the household in mother-right 
that we often find a state of affairs of much interest In 
many communities with matnhneal descent the father or 
father’s father is definitely, so far as the clan is concerned. 
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the head of the household, but m other cases the head of the 
household is the mother's brother The household m these 
cases consists of the man and his brothers, his sisters and 
their children, but not the children of the man himself or of 
his brothers, who will belong to the households of their wives 
In this case authority m the household is exerted by the 
brothers, or, looked at from the | 5 omt of view of the children, 
by the mother’s brothers The husbands of the sisters will 
not form part of the household, or, if members of the household 
group, permanently or temporarily, are without authority, 
and rank m this respect behmd the brothers of their wives 
Similarly, the brothers or mother’s brothers, who are the 
dispensers of authority in their own houses, \viU be without 
authority, or occupy only a subordmate position, m the 
households of their wives and children This kind of 
organization has been termed the Aounculate, in order to 
mdicate the important position occupied by the maternal 
uncle In an example of such a household recorded among 
the Seri Indians of Lower Cahfomia, the male members sat 
under a rude shelter m order of precedence, the eldest brother 
nearest the fire, his brothers next to him m order of age, and 
then, often outside the shelter and exposed to the ram, the 
husbands of the women of the household 

In exceptional cases, especially in North America, authority 
IS exerted by the women in a \ery definite way Thus, 
among the Iroquois and Huron, women were the heads 
of households, and also exerted much authority m the tribe, 
electmg the chiefs and formmg the majority of the tribal 
council, though the actual chiefs were men ^ In other cases 
there is a definite division of authority between a woman and 
her brothers, the woman havmg the decidmg voice in some 
matters and the brothers in others 

The last aspect of father-nght and mother-nght to be 
mentioned before I go on to consider the nature of these 


> L H Morgan, Ancient Socieh 
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states, IS one with which perhaps I ought to have dealt in 
tne second chapter, namely, the place of residence m case of 
marriage Two kinds of marriage have been distinguished, 
according as the wife goes to hve with her husband, or the 
husband goes to hve with his wife These two kmds are known 
as patriloccd and tnairtloccd respectively As a general rule 
patnlocal marriage is associated with father-nght, and 
matnlocal marriage •w'lth mother-nght, but the association 
IS far from mvanable Even when marriage is patnlocal, 
the married couple often reside wath the wife’s people for a 
time, or the wife mav return to her parents' home for the 
birth of her first child, this and other similar customs 
suggestmg the influence of ideas denved from mother- 
nght 

I have now descnbed the chief features of social organization 
which serve to distmguish mother- from father-nght, and I 
can proceed to descnbe some of the vaned forms which these 
mstitutions take It is often far from easy to decide, from 
pubhshed records, the exact nature of the social practices 
which have been cited under one or other of the two heads 
we are considenng This doubt is usually due to failure to 
distmgmsh between descent, on the one hand, and mhentance 
and succession on the other There are certainly many 
societies which have been descnbed as examples of father-nght, 
or of patnhneal descent, in which the conclusion that they 
are so rests on observation of the succession of chieftainship, 
and on failure to observe the less obvious nature of descent in 
the group A striking example of a nustake of this kind in 
Melanesia has recently been corrected by Mr Fox In his book 
on the Melanesians, Dr Codnngton states that m Sam Cnstovail 
and adjacent islands of the Solomons, descent follows the father ^ 
It may be noted, m passing, that this statement comes from 
one who paid especial attention to social organization At 
first he regarded the San Cnstoval story as incredible, and 


^ The Melanesians 
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only accepted it after repeated statements of his informant 
Mr Fox has now shown conclusively that everywhere m this 
region descent is matnlmeal, except in the clan of the chiefs 
and a few other special cases, but succession to chieftamship 
is patrilineal Dr Codnngton’s mistake must have been due 
either to his failure to distmguish between descent and 
succession, or to his rehance on the testimony of only 
one witness, who, m that case, would probably have been a 
member of a chiefly clan 

It will, I thmk, be mstructive if I contmue to illustrate 
the complexity of the subject by means of Melanesia This 
archipelago is usually regarded as a characteristic area of 
communities with mother-nght In the majority of its islands 
descent is matnhneal, each person belongmg to the dan or 
moiety of his or her mother On the other hand, succession 
is everywhere patnhneal I do not know of a smgle case 
m Melanesia where a chief is succeeded by his sister's son, 
the characteristic form of succession m complete mother-nght 
When we turn to the process of inhentance we findacomphcated 
state of affairs, from which it seems that mhentance is m 
an intermediate position between the matnhneal and the 
patrilineal modes In most parts of this region some kmds of 
property pass to the children, and other kmds to the sisters’ 
children , while m some cases m which property passes to the 
children, payments have to be made to the sisters’ children, 
which suggests that they constitute recogmtions of some nght 
of mhentance on their part ^ 

The object most frequently mhented m the female Ime 
m Melanesia is land The study of tins subject is comphcated 
by the co-existence of commumsm m property, which I shall 
consider m the next chapter When land is the common 
property of the clan, inhentance will naturally be of the same 
kmd as descent If descent is matnlmeal, the land of the clan 
must necessarily also pass in that hne Moreover, wherever 


1 See The History of Melanestan Society, u, chap spue 
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we know of the individual ownership of land in Melanesia, 
it either passes to the sisters' children, or, if the children 
inherit, pa3nnents similar to those of the henot of our own 
culture have to be made to the sisters’ children 

I have considered the mother-nght of Melanesia at length, 
because it well illustrates the complex nature which the 
institution may exhibit It is possible that this complex 
character is exceptional, but no example of mother-right 
should be accepted as simple, unless the records show clearly 
that the mvestigator has paid explicit attention to the 
distmction between descent, inheritance and succession 
A good example of complete mother-right is that of the 
Khasi of Assam Here descent m the clan is matnlineal , the 
house and other property belong to the woman, and are inherited 
by daughters , and the chief is succeeded by his brother, or 
by the son of lus eldest sister The husband and father only 
has authority in those special cases in which, some time after 
his mamage, he removes his wife with her children from her 
house, and takes them to another house ^ 

Other complete examples of mother-right occur in Sumatra, 
where we find the extreme case in which the husband does not 
hve with his wife she dwells with her brothers, and is only 
occasionally visited by her husband Descent, mheritance 
and succession are all matrilineal , property and rank, however, 
are enjoyed by the brothers before they pass to the sisters' 
children, a practice to which I have already referred I must 
be content with these examples and must refer you to my 
article on Mother-nght ® for examples of the nature of the 
mstitution of mother-nght m other parts of the world 
I can now pass to a problem of great interest in connexion 

» P R Gurdon, Tie Kkasis, 1907 

* Hastings £.ncyclop£8d%a also Frazer, Toiemtsm and Exogamy I may 
take this opportunity to point out an error in the accoimt of the Aztecs in 
that article I ascnl^ to them matnhncaJ institutions, this opinion being 
based on a statement that a ruler was succeeded by his brother or his sistcr^s 
son Other and more complete records seem to show that, m general, the 
\^Az:tecs were dehnitely a patnlmeal people 
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with mother-nght, which will also serve incidentally to 
illustrate the concept of survival, and its importance m the 
study of social orgamzation I have already said that, m 
characteristic examples of mother-nght, the mother's brother 
is the head of the household, and is the chief dispenser of 
authonty over his sisters’ children, a position which is perfectly 
natural in a society where his sisters hve with him, and are 
only occasionally visited by their husbands In many parts 
of the world, where descent, mhentance, and succession are 
patnhneal, it is found that authonty is vested m the mother’s 
brother equally with, or often to a greater extent than, m 
the father Thus, m Torres Straits, where descent, mhentance 
and succession are defimtely pat rilin eal, the mother’s brother 
has more authonty over the child than its father A child 
who refuses to obey its father will at once respond to the 
shghtest wish of its maternal unde Moreover, it is significant 
that, m the relation between uncle and nephew, property 
is especially important, the sister’s son havmg the pnvil^e, 
theoretically at any rate, of takmg any possession of his imcle 
which he chooses ^ 

Similar close relations between a man and his mother’s 
brother are foimd m many parts of the world Thus, they 
occur m Afnca, the Ba-Ronga of Delagoa Bay presentmg an 
example of special pnvileges of almost exactly the same kmd 
as those of Melanesia ® Similar relations between a man and 
his maternal imcle are frequent in North America, and, m 
a less degree, m India® Even m Europe we have evidence 
of the former presence of a special relation between imcle and 
nephew According to Tacitus it existed among the Germans , 
while the frequent mention of the sister’s son m old Enghdi 
ballads has been held to pomt to the former existence of 
a similar custom among ourselves Perhaps the most striking 
example of the relation between a man and his maternal unde 

1 Cambridge^ Anth Epep to Torres StrattSf v, 144 seq 

* Junod, The Ltfe of South African Tnbe^ i, 253 

» Radm, ** The Clan Organization of the Wumebeigo Amer Anth , 1910 
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m a patrilineal community comes from Fiji Heie the sister’s 
son, called the vasu, not only has the right to take the property 
of his mother’s brother, but, if his mother’s brother is a chief, 
he can help himself to the property, mcludmg the wives, of 
any of his uncle’s subjects 

Those patrilineal societies m which the mother’s brother 
has special authority over, or other close social relations 
with, his sister’s son, are often situated near other societies 
organized on a matnlineal basis Thus, m Fiji, the special 
position of the vasu, or sister’s son, is characteristic of the 
patnhneal island of Viti Levu, while the adjacent island of 
Vanua Levu has a matnhneal society of the dual kmd Else- 
where the patnhneal societies where the mother’s brother has 
a pnvileged position are, as a rule, not far removed from 
other societies of a matnhneal kind 

Since the relations between a man and his mother’s brother 
are such as would follow naturally from a state of mother- 
nght, it has been concluded that, where the relation is found 
m a patnhneal society, it is a relic or survival of an antecedent 
state of mother-nght 

Other features charactenstic of mother-nght also occur 
occasionally m patnlineal societies, and have similarly been 
regarded as survivaJs of earlier matnlineal institutions 
'Thus, where a person belongs to his or her mother’s clan, 
children of the same mother cannot marry, for they wiU be 
members of the same group There mil, however, be no such 
bar m a matnhneal society to the mamage of children of 
one father and different mothers, for, if the wives of the father 
come from different clans, the children would necessanlv belong 
to those clans The mamage of half-brother and sister, 
which was allowed m Athens, has, therefore, been regarded 
as a survival of mother-nght, for, m this case, it was only 
between children of one father, but different mothers, that 
such a mamage was permitted 

An mdication of an early state of mother-nght has also 
been formd in the traditions of descent from a woman frequently 
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possessed by societies which atre now patrilineal Still another 
trace of an early mother-nght has been seen m the theme 
of unwitting patncide so pronunent m earlj. hterature, for 
it IS where descent is matnlineal that the father is especially 
likely to be unknown to his children 

A good example of a social custom of another land which 
pomts to an antecedent state of mother-nght occurs m the 
island of Ambrim m the New Hebndes, the present organization 
of which IS stnctly patnhneal Accordmg to the tradition 
of its inhabitants, certain rehgious ceremomes of this island 
have been mtroduced from without, while others are beheved 
to be mdigenous In some of the latter class of ceremony 
the leadmg participants have, at one stage of the proceedmgs, 
to visit their mothers’ villages, while no such feature accom- 
panies the ntes of more recent mtroduction On either 
side of Ambnm he islands which present characteristic examples 
of mother-nght Here, ceremomes m which a person is 
concerned would naturally take place m his mother’s village , 
and the fact that, m adjoining patnhneal islands, visits to the 
mother’s village should form part of the ntual of ancient 
ceremomes, while this feature is absent from ceremomes of 
more recent mtroduction, is a strong mdication that the 
present state of father-nght has been preceded by matnhneeil 
institutions such as still exist m neighbourmg islands ^ 

It IS a characteristic of the Enghsh school of ethnology that, 
foUowmg the example of E B Tylor, it has always attached 
great importance to such survivals as a means of tracmg 
the development of human institutions, and the presence of 
a large accumulation of such facts as I have just recorded 
has led English students to the generalization that mother- 
nght was the ongmal state of human society, and that, where 
existmg human societies are patnhneal, their father-nght 
has been preceded by earher mstitutions on a matnlineal 
basis The importance of survivals, however, is not accepted 
by many students on the Contment, and by some m our own 

^ Joum Ray Anth Inst , adv, 1915, 229 et seq 
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country , while evidence of this kind is almost entirely dis- 
regarded by American ethnologists , and in recent years 
the behef m the imiversahty of mother-nght, which had become 
a dogma m this country, has been seriously called in question 
The problem is closely bound up with another of great 
importance and interest, to which I have so far made no 
reference All students of human culture who beheved 
m the universal priority of mother-nght also held another 
behef, which, when I first began the study of ethnology, 
had become an imquestioned dogma m this coimtry It was 
held that the societies of widely separated parts of the world, 
such as Europe, Austraha, and Amenca, had evolved 
independently of one another, features of culture common to 
them havmg been due to certam supposed similanties m the 
activity of the human mind It was postulated, for instance, 
m the case now bemg discussed, that certain conditions of 
early human society, such as the certainty of the physiological 
fact of motherhood and the imcertamty of fatherhood, had 
everywhere produced a state m which a man belonged to the 
group of his mother, whose relation to himself was known, 
rather than to the group of his father, who nught be altogether 
unknown, and was, m any case, imcertain A great stimulus 
was given to this view early m this century by the discovery 
that there are people, such as the Australian abongmals, 
who are imaware of the relation between procreation and 
conception It was assumed that this and the other factors 
which had produced matnhneal institutions had been m 
universal operation at one stage of the progress of human 
society, and that knowledge of the physiological nature of 
fatherhood had produced the social recogmtion of the father 
and the development of social groups m which the relation 
between father and child was the central feature 

About ten years ago it began to be recognized m this country 
— it had already been recognized elsewhere — ^that the view, 
that human society had undergone this independent develop- 
ment on similar hnes m different parts of the world, was far 
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too simple It w as recognized, at any rate b\ manjr students, 
and the number is rapidlv growmg, that the cxistmg mstitntions 
of mankmd are not the result of a simple process of evolution, 
but that there has been m action a highly comphcated process 
of blendmg and mteraction of cultures, often widely different 
from one another, the outcome of the interaction bemg complex 
structures, not only containmg elements den\ed from both 
the blended cultures, but also new products of the interaction 
The mother-nght of Slelanesia, with its mixture of inatnlineal 
descent and patnlmeal succession, its inheritance of some 
kmds of property in the male line, and of others in the female 
line, is a good example of such a complex product of mixture 
It was, as a matter of fact, one of the fear ares of Melanesian 
society which first led me to recognize the madequacy of the 
view with which until then I had been content There is 
abundant evidence that the present state ot Melanesian society 
has come about through a process m which an earher matn- 
Imeal society suffered great modification at the hands of 
immigrant people imbued with patnlmeal sentiments These 
immigrants, bemg adopted as chiefs, were able to hand on 
thear rank to their children, and thus to mstitute patnlmeal 
succession , but were powerless m many cases to alter descent, 
and were only able to influence mhentance where the objects 
concerned were those which they had themselves mtroduced ^ 
In the case of Melanesia there seems to be no reason to give 
up the view that, where patnhneal mstitutions exist, they 
have been superposed upon an older matnhneal sociefy If, 
however, social mstitutions thus arise as a product of the 
mteraction of different cultures, we are no longer justified m 
behevmg that change has always been in one direction It 
becomes jxissible that matnhneal immigrants or conquerors 
may m some cases impose their social practices on a patnlmeal 


^ [It IS possible that Rivers is not quite correct m this instance The 
superposition of the chiefly class probably took place elsewhere^ and the 
resulting complex form of society was transferred bodily to various parts 
of the earth This point, however, does not aflect his mam contentions ] 

H 
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people, and it is probable that such a process has taken place 
m certain societies 

Thus, m North America, those who beheve in the universal 
priority of matnhneal mstitutions have to reckon with the 
fact that the two most advanced societies of North America 
(excluding Mexico as part of Central America), namely, the 
Iroquois and the Pueblo Indians, were conspicuous examples 
of mother-nght It is, of course, possible that these societies 
may be examples of a primitive state which has survived 
in these advanced commumties, while elsewhere the change 
to father-nght has been accompanied by degeneration , but 
no one has put forward this uncomfortable doctrine,^ and 
it is noteworthy that a leading advocate of the universal 
priority of mother-nght m this country, Mr Sidney Hartland, 
evades the difficulty by not mentiomng its existence 

At the same time I should like to urge that givmg up the 
doctnne of the umversal pnonty of mother-nght does not 
involve the acceptance of the pnonty of father-nght, which, 
through the influence of Sir Henry Marne, is still, I believe, 
current in vmtmgs on the history of pohtical institutions 
This view IS even more untenable than that which I have just 
been combating 

The conclusion to which those students whose views are 
based on a wnde comparative study are now coming, is that we 
cannot regard the early state of human society as one in 
which it is possible to speak either of father-nght or mother- 
nght If the reader accepts the scheme of the history of 
mamage, and of the family and dan, which I sketched in 
the last chapter, it will no longer be possible to hold that 
either father-nght or mother-nght characterized the earliest 
forms of human society If I am right in supposmg that, 
m the collecting stage, man went about the world m small 


^ [This ** uncomfortable doctrme is advanced by Perry in The Children 
of ike Sun^ chap xvi Rivers was the first to note the fact he adduces , 
and the prosecution of the line of thought first trod by him m this matter 
leads to illuminating results] 
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loosely defined bands, the social processes we call descent 
inheritance and succession would be of a \ague indefinite 
kind, and might, in many cases hardlv be s»aid to e^^ist at all 
If the consequent growth of the groups in size ^ led to the 
formation of clans, it becomes possible that the e\oIution 
may have taken place in two directions producmg patrilineal 
and matnhneal mstitutions respectively In some cases the 
loose band may have evol\ed mto a patnlmeal clan with- 
out any intermediate stage of mother-right According to 
American ethnologists, this is what has actually happened in 
their contment, while, rightly or wrongly, they also behe\e 
that, m some cases, highly organized matnlineal peoples 
ha\ e imposed their rules upon ruder patnlmeal peoples 
The situation is one for an open mmd We should w ait further 
evidence, and treat every region on its own ments, avoiding 
such generalizations as that of the umvcrsal pnonty of matn- 
Imeal mstitutions imtil mtensive work in each area has shown 
us the nature of the process bj^ which its social mstitutions 
have come to be what the> are 

^ [Due to the di2»co\ er> of agriculture ] 
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PROPERT'i 

\V7HEN discussing the functions of the family and clan it 
’ was found that property could be held in different ways 
according to its nature and origin In this chapter I propose 
to deal with the subject explicitly The mam problem with 
which I shall deal is how far m different human societies 
property is held by social groups, and how far it belongs to 
the individual I shall also mquire mto the nature of the 
group m which common ownership is vested when it is present 
We shall find that the matter is far from simple, and that 
m many societies where the institution of mdividual property 
IS defimte, there are nevertheless customs which show the 
existence of a group-mterest m property at variance with 
individual rights I may begm by gomg briefly through the 
different kmds of social group that have been considered, and 
state briefly how they stand m relation to mdmduahsm and 
commumsm m respect of property 

We may lay it down as a definite proposition, that wherever 
we find the family (m the narrow sense) as the dommant feature 
of the social organization it is combmed wath the institution 
of mdividual property The exact nature of ownership may 
differ, and variations such as those charactenzmg Primo- 
geniture, Jumor Right, or Borough English, and other forms 
of mhentance may be found, but m all cases m which society 
IS founded mainly or altogether on the family, property is 
owned by mdividuals The commumty has certain claims 
on these individual rights m the form of taxation, etc , but 
the promm^t feature from the broad comparative point of 
view IS the mdividual character of ownership 
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Talcing the vanoTis Indian forms of the ]omt family as 
instances of this form of social groupmg, we find m most cases 
common ownership is a prominent feature Thus, m the 
]omt family of Bengal, property is altogether m common, 
while in the m%takshara system of other parts of India only 
ancestral property is thus held m common, e-very member of 
the group having full rights over property acquired by his own 
exertions Property is regarded as ancestral when it has 
been transmitted for two generations, and it is then regarded 
as inahenable In the matnhneal jomt family of Malabar 
property is held m common, being controlled by the senior 
male member of the group In all these forms of the joint family 
we have a defimte departure from mdividual ownership m the 
direction of communal ownership, the special feature of the 
communism being that common ownership is limited to a 
relatively small group bound together by close ties of genea- 
logical relationship or kmship 

If now we pass to the bilateral group of the kmdred, we 
find again this feature of commimal ownership There is 
evidence that in the kindreds of Northern Europe property 
was to a large extent m common,^ and this is certainly the 
case m the modem example I have already cited more than 
once, the iavtit of Eddystone Island in the Solomons In 
this mode of social grouping land and other forms of propertv 
are held m common by the taviM, and where a person has 
mdividual rights m his land or other property these are subject 
to many claims on the part of other members of his tamtt 
I will not describe the nature of these claims here, because 
they are essentially of the same kind as those found in 
association with the clan-organization, and can best be 
exemplified in connexion with that form of social organization, 
to which I can now pass 

The study of the relation of the clan to property is com- 
phcated by the feature, which we have seen to produce 


^ Philpotts, Kindrtd and Clan 
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comphcations of other kmds, that the clan-groupmg is always, 
so far as we know, comphcated by the co-existence of a family 
groupmg of some kind Thus, in Melanesia, where our informa- 
tion IS more exact than in other parts of the world, not only 
IS the family in the limited sense recognized, but there are still 
more definitely present examples, in one form or another, of 
the ]omt-family Thus, m the island of Ambnm, W'here I was 
able to obtain a detailed account of the regulations concerning 
owmership, it was clear that the most important social group 
m relation to property was one called cantinhul There was 
some doubt about the exact limits of this group, but it w-as 
certainly a kmship group consisting in the mam of persons 
genealogically related m the male Ime, though it also included 
the daughters of members and their children, membership of 
the vantinbid in the female hne then lapsmg In other parts 
of Melanesia the groups m which ownership is vested are kin- 
ship groups of this land rather than moieties or clans Thus, 
in Pentecost Island, which is the seat of the dual organization, 
the group which held property in common was the one called 
verana, which, so far as I could discover in a far too brief 
investigation, was a kinship group similar to the vantinbul of 
Ambnm 

I have given an account of the Ambnm mode of groupmg 
because I do not thmk I can better illustrate the nature of the 
subject than by takmg this island as an example of the owmer- 
ship of a simple society I will begm with the ownership of 
land Here land was m one sense held to be the property of 
the dan People of any lantinbid might dear patches m the 
uncultivated land, which would in time become the property 
of the vantinbid of the clearer If a vantinbul died out, its 
land became the property of the \ illage as a whole , it went out 
of cultivation and then shared the complete indifference of 
the people to the ownership of imculti\ated land 

It was evident that in Ambnm there was no appearance e\en 
of the mdividual ownership of land It was the custom m this 
island to mdicate the nature of the ownership of an object by 
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means of the possessive pronoun Where there was individual 
ownership a man would indicate the fact by the use of the 
personal pronoim, and would speak of “ my bow and arrow ” 
or “ my armlet ", but, with one unimportant exception, he 
would never speak of " my land ”, and would always say “ our 
land” Moreover, this mode of speech was no empty form 
A man might clear a piece of ground entirely by his own labour, 
and might plant and tend it without help from anyone, but 
any member of his vantmhul could nevertheless help himself 
to any of its produce without asking leave or informing the 
cultivator Inhabitants of the village belongmg to a vanhnhul 
other than that of the cultivator imght also take produce, 
but had to ask leave Smce such permission, however, was 
never refused, the communism extended m practice to the 
whole clan For property of other kmds the case differed 
with the kmd of object The most frequent and important 
fact determmmg the nature of ownership in Ambrim is 
whether the object is indigenous or introduced, mdigenous 
objects being owned by the vantirbul or other larger group, 
while mtroduced objects may be owned by mdividuals A good 
example of the difference is presented by the weapons of 
Ambnm, of which there are four the spear, club, bow and 
arrow, and shng The first two are common property, and a 
man will always say “ our spear ” and ” our club ”, but, on the 
other hand, the bow and arrow and shng are mdividually 
owned objects, and people said ” my bow and arrow ” and 
” my shng ” Associated with this usage was a definite 
tiadition that the people had always had the spear and club, 
while the slmg and bow and arrow had been introduced from 
a neighbouring island 

There was some reason to suppose that another factor which 
had mfluenced ownership was whether an object had been made 
by individual or common labour Thus, one of the objects of 
Melanesian culture which is usually, if not always, the subject 
of common ownership is the canoe, and at one time I had the 
impression that this was because it was made by the common 
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labour of the communitj- It is highly doubtful ■whether this 
IS the real explanation, whether it is not rather the result of 
rationalization of tradition, which must always be borne in 
mind as a possibihty in the case of rude, or mdeed of any 
explanation of social customs or mstitutions For one of the 
objects most constantly made by communal effort m Melanesia 
is the house, and yet this is usually certainly m. Arabnm, an 
indi-vidual possession, or at least the possession of the family 
m the limited sense 

Such facts as those, however, fail to reveal the great extent 
to which communistic sentiments concemmg property dominate 
■the people of Melanesia One who hves among Melanesians 
is contmually impressed by httle occurrences which indicate 
the strength and pervasiveness of these sentiments I must 
be content with one example When m the Banks Islands, 
a small group north of ■the New Hebrides, I worked out the 
history of a plot of land which was cleared about four genera- 
tions ago The greater part of the plot had been divided up 
between the children of the clearer, and had smce been regarded 
as the individual property of their descendants, but part of 
the ongmal plot had been left for the common use of all the 
descendants of the ongmal clearer I was told that disputes 
were frequent concerning the portions of the land which were 
owned mdividually, while there were never any quarrels 
concerning the part which had been left for the common use 
of aU 

In one part of Melanesia, m Fiji, which differs from the 
rest in the greater definiteness of its chieftainship, and m 
several other respects, probably as the result of Polynesian 
mfiuence, the commimism is still more definite Thus, there 
is a custom called kerekere, whereby persons may take the 
property of others, to such an extent that it has served as an 
effectual bar to the adoption of European methods of tradmg 
A Pijian who sets up as a trader is hable to have his goods 
appropriated by an\one who comes into his store, to such an 
extent as to make his success impossible 
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About the Polj nesian Islands of the Pacific our information 
IS less defimte, but here again it would seem that commimism 
exists in a pronounced form I must be content to give \ou 
an example from my own experience I was travelhng on 
a boat with four inhabitants of Niue or Sa\ age Island, and took 
the opportunity of inquiring into their social organization 
At the end of the sitting they said thej- would hke now to 
examine me about my customs, and, using my own concrete 
methods, one of the first questions was directed to disco\er 
what I should do with a sovereign if I earned one In response 
to my somewhat lame answers, they asked me point-blank 
whether I should share it with my parents and brothers and 
sisters When I replied that I would not usually, and certainly 
not necessarily do so, and that it was not our general custom 
they found my reply so amusmg that it was long before they 
left off laughing Their attitude tow'ards my individuahsm 
was of exactly the same order as that which we adopt towards 
such a custom as the couvade, in which the man goes to bed 
when his wife has a child, and revealed the presence of a com- 
munistic sentiment of a deeply seated kind 

The ownership of property m Oceania has other points of 
interest, to which I shall return after sketchmg very briefly 
the state of affaiis in other parts of the world 

The land-tenure of Africa differs from that of Melanesia in 
a very striking respect In Melanesia chiefs have no functions 
m relation to land If they possess land they own it in the 
same way, aiid subject to the same communal usages, as other 
persons, and, in one case at least, they are not even landowners, 
and only obtam land for their gardens by the grace of their 
subjects Among the Bantu of Africa, on the other hand, the 
position of chiefs m this respect is very different They hold 
the land and distribute it among their subjects, but they 
probably only act in this respect as the representatives of the 
people as a whole , for the Ba-Ila have a rule that the chief 
may only sell land after obtaining the permission of his people 
In this case, and probably elsewhere among the Bantu, the 
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chief seems to be the distnbutor of mdiMdual rights to the 
use of land rather than its owner 

According to the available accounts, land assigned by a 
Ba-Ila chief to one of his subjects is regarded as the assignee s 
individual property, but this individual ownership is subject 
to the restriction that any of his elder relativ es on both sides 
have the right to take what thej want We have thus a form 
of common ownership, or rather common usufruct which is 
similar to that of ^Melanesia in that the group concerned is 
a kinship-group, but there is the important difference that the 
right IS limited to the members of the group semor to the owner 
This rule also apphes to other kinds of property , and Smith and 
Dale record how^ a Ba-Ila who has gamed large sums by his 
industry in working for European settlers may be deprived of 
them all by his elder relatives 

As in Melanesia it would seem that the right of the elders, 
which IS perhaps derived from a more extensive communism, 
IS a pnvolege belongmg to a kmship-group rather than to 
the clan 

In a recent papier Dundas gives an mstructive case of pure 
individual ownership among a Bantu people This occurs 
among the Wakarra, a tribe hving on an island every acre of 
which is cultivated Every piece of land is privately owned, 
and Dundas suppioses that individual tenure has evolved owing 
to the high value which land possesses This tribe is also 
exceptional in Africa, m that an owner may sell his land, but 
only after consultmg his kinsmen in order to give them the 
first option Ihis right of the kin is of interest m relation 
to the common rights of kmship-groups elsewhere among the 
Bantu 

Dundas also records an mterestmg case eunong the Akiku3ru 
They have acquired their land from the earher inhabitants 
All the land thus bought by a man is held as the common 
property of his descendants The semor m«nber of the existing 
group of descendants is regarded as the owner, but only as 
representative of the group Land is never sold, and Dundas 
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says that the Akiku5m cannot comprehend the sale of land, 
by which I suppose he means that the sale of land is so foreign 
to their sentiments that they can hardly conceive what is 
meant when the idea of a sale is broached 

In West Africa there appear to be variations m different 
regions, the differences probably depending on the degree of 
influence of the peoples of higher culture who have for a long 
time been passing into the country from the north Thus m 
the northern parts of the region of the Gold Coast, individual 
property is, according to Cardmall, as definite an institution 
as among ourselves On the coast itself, on the other hand, 
the land is regarded as the property of the tribe, but any 
member of the communitv is at hberty to clear and farm any 
portion of the untilled bush The cleared part is regarded as 
his property so long as he cultivates it, and his right to it is 
still recognized if he should leave it unfilled for a time in 
order that it may recover its fertihtv In the intermediate 
region, farther mland, the mdividual retains rights in the 
trees growing on land which he has cleared but lias then again 
allowed to fall into disuse, thus presenting a further step towards 
mdividual ownership 

Here, as in Melanesia, the chief has no special powers in 
connexion w'lth the land As he has command over a larger 
number of labourers, he is able to cultivate more land than the 
rest, but otherwise he is no better off than any of lus subjects 
There is a native saj mg, ‘ Chiefs command people, not the 
land ” While the chiefs are thus devoid of special privileges 
m relation to the land, there is an official called the ttndana, 
who has powers resting upon the tradition that he is the 
representative of the onginal ovmers of the soil, whose powers 
have persisted w'hen people from elsewhere became the chiefs 
The ttndana assigns land to new settlers, and he is called upon 
to mtercede with the local deity if, for any reason, such as the 
spilhng of blood or other crime, the land has been polluted and 
there is the danger of its ceasmg to yield its fruits The 
ttndana is, m fact, a priest, and receives for his services a 
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basket of com or other payment, which seems to correspond 
closely with the tithe of our own culture 

In North America there are man-v intermediate states between 
individual and communal ownership, but, as in Mdanesia, 
where there is common ownership this seems to be vested in 
some form of the joint family, i e m a kinship-group rather 
than m the clan 

The case which has been supposed to point most definitely 
to ownership by the clan is that of the Aztecs of Mexico, where, 
according to some authorities, the group called calpuUt, which 
IS usually supposed to have been a clan, though its exact nature 
IS doubtful, seems to ha%e held land m common But the 
constitution of the calpullt is doubtful, and th^‘re is reason to 
beheve that it was a kmship-group of some kmd rather than 
a clan Whatever the exact nature of the tenure may have 
been, however, it seems certain that it had one feature which 
distinguished it markedlj from the land-tenure of Melanesia 
and, at the same time, caused it to resemble the early tenures 
of Europe The land of the calpulh was parcelled out among 
the male members of the group, each of whom had to cultivate 
his allotment, and if anyone failed m this duty the land was 
reallotted at the end of two years and assigned to other members 
of the caipnllt We have here a state mtermediate between 
communal property and mdividual possession closely com- 
parable with that of our own history 

The ownership of other kinds of property m North America 
seems to have been mdividual rather than communal, though 
we have smgularly little information on the pomt Super- 
ficially there is little question that mdividual ownership is 
definite, but it is a question whether here, as m other parts of 
the world, more detailed mvestigation would not show the 
existence of rights of other members of the group to objects 
which are said to be the individual property of some member 
of the group Dr Paul Radm has given me an mterestmg 
example pomtmg m this direction When bujnng an ancient 
pipe from a member of the Winnebago tnbe he fotmd that a 
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reluctance to sell Vias due to the sentiment of the rest of the 
group, in this case the joint-family It was acknowledged by 
all that the pipe was the property of the vendor, and that he 
had a complete right to sell it, but the whole group was animated 
by a sentiment towards the object which was acting as a definite 
bar to alienation It is possible that in this case the sentiment 
was no more than would exist in such a case among ourselves 
Thus, to take a recent instance, the intention of the Duke of 
Westnunster to sell Gainsborough's “ Blue Boy ” might be 
hmdered by the existence among the Grosvenor family of a 
sentiment against the sale, and m some cases the sentiment 
might prove an effectual bar to ahenation In the case of our 
own society such rights have become the subject of definite 
social regulations, which make up what we call law Where 
law is only customary, and has not been ^xed in definite form 
by means of wntmg, there must always be an element of doubt 
as to whether a given act is definitely illegal or only an offence 
against a sentiment of the society, and Dr Radm's case seems 
to be open to doubt of this kmd 

I should hke here to consider briefly a widespread case of 
ownership which has aroused much interest I refer to the 
custom by which a peison may own trees growing on land 
which belongs to another This custom is frequent, for 
instance, in Melanesia Thus, in Eddystone Island a person 
IS allowed to plant a tree on the land of another, and this is 
regarded as the property of himself and his descendants In 
other cases the separate ownership depends upon different laws 
of inheritance while land on which trees are planted passes, 
accordmg to ancient custom, to the children of the sister, 
the trees which a man has planted on this land may be inherited 
by his owm children , and it seems clear that this forms a social 
mechanism by which the separate ownership of trees and land 
has come about I beheve that these customs in general are 
the result of the blending of peoples, patnlmeal immigrants 
having succeeded m transmitting their trees to their children, 
while the land itself has to follow the laws of matnlmeal 
inheritance of the mdigenous mhabitants 
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According to another Melanesian custom, an individual may 
obtain the sole right to use the fruit of certain trees bj- means 
of rehgious ceremonial Thus, in the island of Ambnm m the 
New Hebrides, certam trees are assigned to individuals as part 
of the ntes by which men nse from rank to rank of a graded 
organization called the 'Manage, which plays a great part m the 
social organization of the people, and trees may also be 
appropnatea to individual use bv means of taboo marks, 
theft of the protected frmt bemg beheved to bnng sickne^ on 
the otfender through the action of ancestral ghosts Similarly, 
in Eddystone Island in the Solomons, the frmt of certam trees 
may only be used by an individual who pays one with the 
necessary powers to impose a taboo, infringerrcnt of the taboo 
being beheved, as m Ambnm, to bnng disease upon the thief 
The nature of the trees thus protected suggests that they may 
have been mtroduced by immigrants who utilized religious 
behefs, also introduced by them, to confine usufruct and 
ownership to themselves and their descendants When, I 
suggested this mode of ongin of the practice at a meeting at 
which several Afncan ethnographers were present, it was 
objected that such a mechanism could not apply to the separate 
ownership of trees in Afnca, but I note a significant passage 
in CardmaU’s accoimt of the Gold Coast, which suggests that 
my explanation may also hold good there, at any rate in some 
cases CardinaU notes that m one district certain trees, 
mcludmg the locust-bean, are owned by the chiefs There is 
dear evidence that the chiefs are descendants of immigrants, 
and CardinaJl expressly notes that the locust-bean is not 
mdigenous to the country He beheves that the right of the 
chiefs was obtamed from the Undana, but the foreign ongm of 
the locust-bean suggests that its ownership ly the chiefs may 
have had an ongm similar to that to which 1 have referred 
the similar custom of Melanesia 

The general conclusion which can be drawn from the fore- 
gomg account is that both m Melanesia and Africa there is much 
evidence for an eaily state of commimal ownerdup of land and 
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Certain kinds of property, while in Melanesia there is reason 
to bel’eve that individual ownership has come about as the 
result of influence from without On the other hand, in those 
cases m which we have the most definite evidence of communal 
ownership, the group concerned is not the clan but a group 
within the clan or moiety, which consists of km, of persons 
related to one another by kmship and not b\ sibship Behmd 
the definite regulations concerning ownership by these smaller 
groups there is often the tradition of ownership by the clan, 
and it seems probable that there was at one time common 
ownership by the clan or moiety which has been replaced, at 
any rate in practice, by owmership in which the common rights 
rest on kmship 

I have dealt in this chapter especially wnth the topics of 
communal and individual owner^ip, and I may now consider 
briefly whether the distmction between the two kinds of 
owmership can be correlated wuth different modes of inheritance 
The problem is important, because if communal ownnerdup was 
associated wnth the clan-organization, and if, as we have reason 
to beheve, there is an association between this form of organiza- 
tion and mother-nght, we should expect to find a correlation 
between communal owmership and inheritance by the sister’s 
children, rather than by the own children Here, as m general, 
we are hampered bv the paucity of evidence In Melanesia 
the mformation given by Codiington would lead us defimtely 
to the view' that communal owmership and inheritance by the 
sister’s children run together On the other hand, Codrmgton’s 
work was almost entirely confined to the matnhneal regions of 
Melanesia, and my own work has shown the existence of 
communal owmership of the most definite kmd m two purely 
patrilineal societies Nevertheless, there are facts pointmg 
defimtely to the close connexion betiveen communal ownership 
and mother-nght, on the one hand, and mdividual owmership 
and father-nght on the other hand Thus, it is significant 
that trees which, as we have seen, are owned mdividuaUy, are 
m general inhented by the children, while the land on which 
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thej grnv pass< t> to the sister s children Again, such 
organizations as the l/ai’gge of Ambnm, through the agency 
of which men attain the indi\idual ownership of trees, are 
certainlv due to a patnuneal society which has been imposed 
upon an older matnlmeal basis WTiile the e»adence cannot 
be regarded as conclusive, there is much evidence from 
Afelanesia of t^^e association of communal ownership Aith 
mother-nght 

Wlien we turn to Africa, on the other hand, evidence beanng 
on this problem is almost wholly lacking Thus, Cardinall, 
who has given us the most exphcit and complete account of 
lana-tenure which we possess from Any African Society, gives 
us no mformation whatever of the nature of descent, and none 
of those details of mhentance and owmership which so often 
enable us to infer the nature of earlier forms of social organiza* 
tion His evidence makes it clear that communal owmership 
goes back to an earlv state of society of which the hndana is 
a survival, but we have no evidence by which we can infer 
of what kmd this early society was 

I cannot leave the subject of communal ownership without 
a brief reference to its association with sexual communism 
Here again oui most satisfactory evidence comes from Melanesia, 
where there is a fairly definite association of the two lands of 
communism In several parts of Melanesia there is definite 
evidence for the association of commt.nal ownership with 
customs which point to the existence in the past of orgamzed 
sexual commumsm, which is still present here and there in 
Melanesia The association is not, however, invariable In 
Eddystone Island, which presents one of the most definite 
examples of communal ownership, the practice of monogamy 
exists m a degree which puts it far above that of our owm society, 
but it may be noted that the very strict hmitation of sexual 
r^hons only occui^ after mamage, and that before marriage 
there is a state of organized commumsm which may be the 
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survival of an earlier state m which this communism also 
evisted after marriage 

I have m this chapter confined my attention almost 
exclusively to the topics of individual and communal ovraership 
and the influence upon inheritance of the states of father- and 
mother-nght I may conclude by giving a few examples from 
rude peoples of customs which exist or have existed among 
ourselves Thus, m Melanesia there are customs which 
resemble that known among ourselves as henot When, in 
some parts of Melanesia, the owner of a tree growing upon the 
land of another dies, the hen has to make a pa5anent to the 
owner of the land, or, when property passes to the son of an 
ovmer, a similar pa3rment is made by the heir to the sister’s 
children of the deceased 

Again, the custom of junior nght, in which the youngest 
son IS the chief heir, of which our own custom of Borough 
Enghsh IS an exampl'*, exists in many rude societies In 
some cases it has a feature which suggests the origin of the 
practice It is sometimes the rule that the youngest son 
inherits the house, while other kinds of property pass to his 
eldest brothers, or are shared by all This practice seems to 
be the result of the custom by which the sons, as they marry, 
set up establishments of their own, so that, when the father 
dies, only the youngest son is still living at home 

Problems of especial mterest anse again in coimexion with 
pnmogemture In Melanesia certainly, and probably in other 
parts of the world, while the eldest son has no special rights in 
relation to mheritance, he is the subject of special ceremomal 
which does not take place m the case of later children There 
IS reason to beUeve that in some parts of the world these customs 
may be connected with the behef m remcamation — ^the behef 
tliat the ghost of the father, or more frequently of the father’s 
father, is remcamated m the eldest child — and that this behef 
accounts for the special treatment The bdief in such 
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reincarnation has a wide distribution, and it therefore becomes 
possible that the privileged position of the eldest child in other 
societies, possibly even in our own, m relation to property, 
may be connected with a similar behef In India, however, 
the evidence is against an3 connexion between primogeniture 
and reincarnation it is not necessarily the eldest son whom 
the ghost of the grandfather inhabit^, but any son who is 
bom soon after the death of the grandfather 
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CHAPTER VII 

Fraternities and Secret Societies 

¥ CAN now pass to a fonn of grouping very different in nature 
^ from those which I have so far been considenng The 
reader will remember that one mode of classification of social 
groups suggested m the first chapter depends on whether 
the association is voluntary or mvolimtary, whether the 
mdividual becomes a member of a group by such a process 
as the act of birth, or whether he joins it volimtarily With 
one or two exceptions, such as the occupations entered by 
apprenticeship or imtiation, all the groups so far considered 
have been of the mvoluntary kmd, and I propose now to 
consider a mode of groupmg m which the association is 
voluntary In some cases these groups axe entered during 
childhood, the parents or other relatives acting as sponsors, 
but this only modifies to some extent their voluntary 
character 

The groups I have now to consider are usually known as 
secret societies This term is unfortunate, for, in several 
parts of the world, notably m Melanesia and Africa, organiza- 
tions occur which are shown b\ their whole structure and 
function to be closely alhed to one another, and yet m one 
place the proceedmgs may be kept wholly secret, while m 
another much of the ritual is open to all Moreover, it is 
piobable that associations characterized by the secrecy of 
their proceedings are of several different kmds, and that the 
feature of secrecy does not provide a satisfactory means of 
classification 
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A more important feature, which seems to be common to 
all, IS that the associations now to be considered are entered 
by a process of imtiation, though here again the associations 
which are jomed by a process of initiation mclude groups of 
several different kinds 

Moreover, a process of initiation, smiilar to that by which 
members are submitted to organizations, is a frequent feature 
of admission to certain occupations, especially to that of 
pnest or ^aman, and in some cases there are close pomts of 
sumlanty even in detail between the two kmds of initiation 
This sharing of the feature of imtiation is a valuable guide 
to the relation of different forms of groupmg to one another, 
but initiation itsdf can hardly be utihzed as a means of 
defining the associations now to be considered 

A feature of great importance in connexion with these 
associations is their relation to sex-differentiation In a 
large number of cases, membership of the associations in 
question is limited to persons of one sex, and especially the 
male sex, and they might therefore be called sex-associations 
Similar associations are found occasionally which are hmited 
to women, but often these are only imitations of the male 
organizations Their occurrence, however, would not conflict 
with the view that these societies are sex-associations Such 
conflict arises defimtely, however, m North America, and to 
a less extent m Africa, where there are often associations 
similar m structure and fimction to the sex-associations to 
which, neverthdess, women are freely admitted However, it 
IS probable that m this sex-differentiation we have an important 
feature of the associations, and m considermg their nature 
it would be profitable to begin -with an example where this 
sex-differentiation is present In giving a general account 
of these modes of grouping, I shall have especially in mind 
the societies of Melanesia ^ 

^ Cf H Schurz Alterskl($$sen und Mannerhunde^'Berlvrit 1902, H Websttr 
Primtitve Secret Societies Rivers, History of Melanesian Society chaps in -v 
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Where membership of the group is hmited to male persons, 
it IS natural to find that the associations are dosdly connected 
with the institution of the men’s house, that is, a house common 
to men, m which the men of the commumty, or the imtiated 
men, dwell, eat and sleep While it is a general feature 
that all the men should eat together m the men’s house, 
there are differences with regard to sleepmg In some cases 
all the men sleep m the common-house, while more frequently 
only the bachelors sleep there, the married men sleepmg in 
their own houses with their wives and famihes It must 
be noticed, however, that the men’s house is found m many 
places where there is at present no evidence for the existence 
of defimte associations 

A feature which is frequent, but not umversal, is that the 
association forms a hierarchy , the members differ m status 
and gradually nse m rank The group thus forms a graded 
body, m which each grade is entered by a process of imtiation 
resembhng that by which the association itself is entered 
As a rule the process of mitiation becomes more lengthy and 
complex the higher the rank attamed When the association 
is thus graded m rank it is often the rule that only those of 
the same rank may eat together In such cases the common- 
house IS divided mto compartments, one to each rank, and a 
man is not allowed to enter a compartment belongmg to 
a rank higher than his own 

In the New Hebrides the practice that only men of one rank 
may eat together is defimtely connected with the fire Each 
grade has its own fire, and the essential rule is that a man 
may only eat food cooked at a fire of his rank, at which no 
other food may be cooked This feature has been only recorded 
with certamty m the New Hebrides, but it is probably an 
essential feature of all the graded societies of Melanesia 
The place thus taken by fire m the rules of the organization 
almost certainly has a rehgious character, and this is quite 
certain m the case of the next feature of the societies, that 
accordmg to which the whole organization is connected with 
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a cialt of ancestral ghosts Many features of the ritual of 
initiation depend on the behef that, at this time, the initiate 
and the group as a whole come into relation with the ghosts 
of dead ancestors ^ 

Thus, in the island of Ambnm m the New Hebrides, an image 
IS made as part of the ceremony of initiation into several of 
the higher ranks, and it is beheved that the ghost of the 
grandfather of the imtiate enters this image m order to watch 
over the career of his descendant In another part of Melanesia, 
the Banks Islands, there are special societies distinguished 
from, though related to, the graded organization, wluch are 
called ghost societies, and are connected with ancestral ghosts 

Certain widespread features of secret associations, which 
have attracted much attention, are definitely connected with 
cults of ghosts The masks, which form prominent objects 
m our museums, are, in many cases, intended to represent 
ghosts In Melanesia these masks are worn especially when 
the members leave their secret place of meetmg, and serve 
to keep up the general behef of the community that the 
orgamzation embodies a cult of ghosts The masks serve as 
one of the means by which the secrecy of the proceedings is 
secured Another means to this end is the production of 
certain mysterious sounds, of which that produced by swmgmg 
a bull-roarer is the most widespread This and other sounds 
are believed by the uninitiated to be the voices of the ghosts 
In Melanesia hats take a prominent part m the ritual of the 
secret societies The relation of these hats to masks is doubtful, 
but it is probable that the hat is only a special form of mask, 
and that the emphasis of that part of the mask which covers 
the head is connected with the sanctity of that part of the 
body 

Closely connected with the belief that the members of the 
societies are ghosts, is the frequent occurrence, in the ritual of 
mitiation, of features which point to this process as being 

^ [Cf Perry, The Origin of Magic and Hehgton, chap vji for the explanation 
of the connexion between Secret Societies and the cult of the dead ] 
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symbolic of death and rebirth Thus, in Melanesia, a candidate, 
who leaves his family in order to be initiated, is mourned for 
as if he were dead, and there are frequent features of the 
ritual which point to its being m a large measure a 
S3mbolization of death ^ 

A feature which may be mentioned here, is that there is 
not infrequently a connexion between the groups, or ranks 
of a group, and ammals or plants, which suggests some kmd 
of relationship wuth totemism 

In addition to the features which bring these associations 
defimtely into the category of rehgious groupmgs, there may 
be other features of a political or rehgious kmd Thus, 
wherever these organizations are found m Melanesia, there 
is nothmg which can properly be called chieftainship, the 
place of the chiefs being taken by men of high rank m the 
organization Or, these men of high rank may be regarded 
as chiefs, in which case the rank of chief is not hereditary, 
but IS attained by a process of successive mitiations Smce 
men only attam this rank by a lengtliy process, the rulers are 
necessarily old men, thus producing the mode of government 
which has been called a gerontocracy In Melanesia, at 
any rate, there is a close association between this form of 
government and the existence of graded organizations entered 
by mitiation 

The economical significance of these organizations arises 
chiefly out of the complex system of pa3ments which accompany 
mitiation When a man attams a new rank he has to make 
extensive payments m the form of pigs, shell-money, mats 
or other objects, which go partly to the man who acts as his 
sponsor, partly to the members of the grade of which he becomes 
a member On the other hand, the men who receive these 
payments may be themselves candidates, or are preparing 
to be candidates, for a still higher rank , and the whole 
organization thus forms a highly comphcated mediwork of 


* [See Perry The Orrgtn of Magic and Rehgion, chap vii ] 
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incomings and outgomgs which involve vested interests of a 
very varied kind One of the motives for expending wealth 
in order to acquire higher rank, is that the new possessor of 
this higher rank will receive the pajmients of others who are 
initiated later 

I may take this opportumty to say that, m those parts of 
Melanesia where graded organizations and ghost societies 
are found, the chief, almost the only, function of the objects 
which are usually called money is m connexion with these 
associations The Melanesian object which corresponds most 
closely with our money consists of chains of discs made from 
shells The use of defimte umts of length, and of multiples 
of these units, bung this object mto so close a resemblance 
with our concept of money that it has umversally received 
this designation among those who have vmtten about 
Melanesia It must be remembered, however, that in those 
parts of Melanesia which possess graded organizations, tins 
money is used almost exclusivdy m coimexion with the pro- 
ceedmgs of these associations, and takes a very small place m 
such transactions as the acquisition of food or the passmg of 
manufactured articles either from member to member of a 
commumty, or from one commumty to another 

Smce the groups m connexion with which the so-called 
money is used are to a large extent rehgious associations, 
the use of money is brought mto dose relation with rehgion, 
and it IS noteworthy that, m other parts of Melanesia, including 
some where the associations are absent or of relatively small 
importance, both shell-money and money of other kmds are 
denoted by words, such as tamhu and rongo, which mean 
sacred 

Another economic function of the organizations, at any rate 
m the Banks Idands, is that they form the means by which 
the nght to mdividual property is acquired In these islands 
the graded organizations co-exist -with the dual organization, 
-with its communistic features described m an earher chapter, 
but the oigamzations act m a kmd of opposition to these 
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commtinistic practices, each grade, or, if individual soaeties, 
each society, having a badge by means of which property 
IS protected from aH except other members of the grade or 
society 

The organizations thus act as a means whereby the right 
to mdividual property is mamtamed m an otherwise com- 
mumstic society In the New Hebrides, also, ceremomes 
performed as part of the proems of mitiation bestow the right 
to regard property as individual 

I have said enough to show how important a r 61 e such 
organizations as these must play m the society of which they 
form part They form a lughly compheated ^stem, m which 
pohtical, economic and rehgious functions are mtimately 
combmed In addition, they form, m many cases, groupmgs 
of an educational kind The process of mitiation is not only, 
m many cases, a period of education m the general knowledge 
of the conimumty, but the acquirements of special arts, such 
as the playing of certam mstruments and the manufacture of 
implements or weapons, may form part of the education 
Agam, ordeals of courage and endurance usually form an 
essential part of the ntual of mitiation, and the tests may be 
regarded as further examples of the educational fimction of 
these organizations Only one kmd of social function is 
lackmg The organizations have nothmg to do with the 
regulation of marriage, which belongs to the dual or dan 
organization, which, as a rule, the associations accompany 

The foregomg account has been based mainly on the nature 
of the organizations of Melanesia I may now consider how 
far these features are shared by the volimtary associations of 
other parts of the world 

Similar organizations are characteristic of W^t Africa 
and occur also, though usually m less defimte form, m other 
parts of that contment One society of West Africa, the Mama 
Dhiombo, has given its name to our language m the corrupt 
form of Mumbo Jumbo 

There is hardly a feature of the associations of Melanesia 
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which IS not reproduced in one or other of the societies of 
Africa In Africa, as in Melanesia, the proceedings of most of 
the associations are secret, and are entered by a process of 
initiation, of which the representation of death and rebirth 
is an occasional feature The societies are often linked with 
the institution of the men’s house or the bachelors’ house, 
and m some cases there is de^nite grading, members nsmg 
progressively to higher rank by definite ntes The wearmg 
of masks is frequent, and in some cases thej. take the form of 
hats In only a few cases have the societies been shown to 
embody a cult of ancestral ghosts, but this is clearly present 
m some instances , and the fact that among both the Edo and 
the Ibo the members who are wearing masks are known as 
the dead forms an exact parallel with the tamate of the Banks 
Islands ^ 

The m akin g of mysterious sounds to keep uninitiated persons 
away occurs m Africa, and the bull-roarer is the instrument 
most frequently used for this purpose As m Melanesia, 
many of the societies are coimected m some way with ammals 
Ordeals and trials of various kmds are regular features of 
imtiation in Africa, and another striking point of siimlanty 
with Melanesia is that, both m the Poro societies of the Mendi 
and Timne, and in the Egbo society of Calabar, property is 
protected by means of an emblem or symbolic object 
As in Melanesia, membership of most of the societies is 
confined to men, but there are also women’s societies , and mixed 
societies composed of both men and women seem to be more 
defimte than m Melanesia 

The only Melanesian feature of which I have foimd no record 
m African societies is the obhgation to eat only with members 
of one’s own society or of one's own grade m a society 

While nearly all the features of the Melanesian societies 
are thus foxmd m Africa, there are certain African features 
which do not occur, or are exceptional, m Melanesia Thus 
among the Ibo, there is in some cases a connexion with 

^ Cf Rivers, Htstory of Melanestan Sooteiy^ s v tamate 
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occupation, the societies thus resembling guilds It is note- 
worthy, in relation to the position of smiths elsewhere m 
Afnca, that the highest grade among the Ibo is named after 
the blacksmiths 

Another African feature is that the societies are sometimes 
connected with circumcision, this mutilation fonnmg one of 
the ordeals to which candidates are submitted 

In Melanesia circumcision, or more properly mcision, may 
co-exist with the fraternities, but m the New Hebrides the 
ntes are distmct In Rook Island, off the east coast of New 
Gumea, however, there is a defimte association of circumcision 
with the men’s house 

In connexion with these many pomts of similarity betweaa 
the fraternities of Melanesia and Africa, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that, ownng to the element of secrecy, it 
IS pecuharly difficult to obtain fuU records and we can be 
confident that if we had a more complete account we should 
find stiU closer resemblances between the two regions As an 
example of what we may expect, I may mention that, if it had 
not been for niy o^vn visits to Melanesia, and if we had had to 
rely on the work of Codnngton for our knowledge of region, 
some of the most stnkmg pomts of resemblance with Africa 
would not have appeared We should not have known, for 
mstance, of the ntual representation of death and rebirth, 
nor of the protection of property by the emblems of the 
societies It is, therefore, far from improbable that further 
mvestigation m Afnca will reveal the presence there of the one 
Melanesian feature which appears to be absent m the African 
societies, viz , the obligation of a member to eat only wnth those 
of his own group, and the importance of fire m this connexion 

At the same time it must be noted that it is not unlikely 
that, under the general headmg of fratermties and secret 
societies, institutions of several kmds have been mcluded, and 
that further knowledge wiU enable us to classify' these grouj» 
Thus, several of the oiganizations of Africa, which resemble 
other secret societies, have to do with magic, and may possibly 
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have as a motive the natural desire for secrecy m connexion 
with magical proceedings I obtamed a good example of 
such a group m the Banks Islands m M^anesia, where there 
are associations, qmte distmct from the ghost societies, for 
the practice of magic and for mutual protection agamst the 
magic of others A man who joms one of these associations 
not only learns certain magical proceedmgs, but he also learns 
how to protect himself agamst the magic of all other members 
of the association 

It IS probable that these associations have come mto existence 
in mutation of the ghost societies, and, if so, it is not improbable 
that the magical cissociations of Africa have had a similar 
ongm 

Another part of the world where secret or esoteric associations 
are frequent is North America, but there the societies are 
of many different kmds, and it is only exceptionally that 
there is any great degree of resemblance with the societies of 
Melanesia or Africa Perhaps the closest resemblance is m 
the case of the Midewiwm society of the central Algonquian 
tribe of the Ojibway, where, in the ntes of mitiation, there is a 
ceremomal representation of death and rebirth A sea-shell 
IS supposed to be shot into the body of the candidate, who falls 
to the ground unconscious, and only recovers after he has 
gone through a representation of coughing up the sh^ which 
is supposed to have entered his body ^ 

There is very great variety m the nature and purpose of 
American societies Some are mihtaiy m character , others, 
at any rate at present, whatever they may once have been, 
are purely convivial Many are connected wnth health, 
and possess certain therapeutic knowledge which is only 
obtamed by imtiation, the Midewiwm, which I have mentioned 
as havmg ritual of rebirth, bemg a society of this kmd 

Among the Omaha all p^sons who have seen a buffalo m a 
dream become members of the buffalo society, while, m the 

* W J Hofiman, **The Midewiwm or * Grand Medicme Society* of the 
Ojihway 7th Ann Rep Bureau Am Mth , 1891 
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north-west, membership of a society is also determined by 
some kind of mysterious encounter with the animal which 
gives its name to the society 

The resemblance of the Greek mysteries to the African and 
Melanesian varieties was probably closer,^ and there is also 
an mterestmg suggestion of resemblance m the presence of 
the animal masks m some of the cave drawmgs of palaeohthic 
tunes 

In addition to the organizations of the kmd I have described, 
secret societies exist elsewhere, often apparently of a qmte 
different character Thus, there are secret organizations 
m Chma, man3r of which are known to be of recent ongm, 
which have pohtical objects of a revolutionary kmd, while 
others are organizations designed for the secret prosecution of 
heretical rehgious practices, the two kmds of society often, 
as one might expect, passmg mto one another We have no 
evidence that any of them resemble the societies of Melanesia 
or Africa either m ntual or behefs 

The well-knowm secret societies of Italy would also appear 
to have, at any rate m many cases, some antisocial or cnmmal 
purpose, and are organizations to ma,ke such purposes more 
effective 

As r^;ards our owm secret societies, I wall only pomt out 
the connexion of the chief of them, that of the Freemasons, 
with a defimte occupation 

An mterestmg development in modem America is the 
occurrence of secret fraternities m the umveisities, wnth, 
outwsurdly at least, pomts of resemblance wnth other secret 
societies, m that they are entered by a process of imtiation 
and have a ntual 

Leavu^ the occurrence of these organizations of civilized 
communities on one side we have a very remarkable distribution 
of the organizations wuth which I have been deahng m this 
chapter, m that they are confined to Melanesia, New Gumea, 


^ [Cf Perry, Ortgtn of Mag:%c and Reltgton, diap vi] 
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the eastern end of Indonesia and Africa, they being especially 
prominent in West Africa In America the secret society 
which most closely resembles those of Africa and Melanesia 
IS that of the Midewiwm, the mihtary and open character 
of so many of the other American orgamzations suggestmg 
that they may belong to a different category 

If we base our reasonmg on this distribution, we are met by 
the stnlong fact that secret organizations having features of 
ntual which bear a close resemblance to one another are 
found in three widely separated regions, one consistmg of 
Melanesia, New Gmnea, and Eastern Indonesia, a second m 
\fnca and especially m West Africa , and a third m one region 
of North America We have here a very mterestmg case of 
a problem which is now especially engagmg the attention of 
ethnologists, namely, whethei such close resemblances as 
are found m these three widely separated regions have come 
mto existence mdependently, or whether they belong to one 
culture which at some time or other was widely diffused 
over the earth, and has only persisted m these three regions 
I have no mtention of attemptmg any full consideration of 
this problem, but I should like to pomt out one or two facts 
which may hd.p towards its solution In Africa there is no 
question that there has been an mvasion of pastoral peoples, 
who have come mto the contment from the east, that is, 
from Asia, and have greatly modified the culture of Eastern, 
Southern and Central Africa, producmg, among many other 
results, the widespread mihtary peoples who speak the Bantu 
family of languages If these pastoral peoples obhterated 
the secret organizations which existed on th^ arrival, we 
should have an explanation of the absence, or relative infre- 
quency, or organizations of the widespread t5?pe m Eastern 
as compared with West Africa *• 

Again, we know that there has been a relativedy late move- 
ment, one which took place m the early centuries of the 


* [Tlus IS, of course, only one of the possibilities ] 
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Chnstian era, from India into the Malay Archipelago, the 
influence of which is especially pronounced in the more western 
islands such as Java, and becomes less obvious as one goes 
eastwards If this movement had an action upon the secret 
organizations similar to that of the pastoral mvaders of Africa, 
we have an explanation of the absence of these organizations 
over a large part of the regions mtervenmg between Melanesia 
and West Africa 

The American case is more difficult There are two 
possibflities , one that the societies have undergone a special 
development m North America, so that the Midewiwin alone 
represents the ongmal institution , wlule another possibihty 
IS that the peoples who earned the cult over the world only 
found their way to the Plams, and faded to influence other 
parts of the contment, a problem the solution of which would 
take us too far to be considered here ^ 

I will fimsh this chapter with a bnef consideration of the 
theones of ongm of these organizations One is that they 
arose as the means of practismg rehgious ntes which had been 
forbidden by rulers, a motive which seems to have been 
defimtely present m the case of many of the secret societies 
of Chma, while it has also been supposed to have been the 
motive of the witdies’ organizations which are said to have 
been widespread m Europe ® In each case the societies 
embody an early rehgious cult which has been thrust mto the 
background by rulers, who had either brought a new rehgion 
mto there from elsewhere, or had adopted a new rehgion 
Accordmg to this view the witches’ cult of our own in other 
European countries is the survival of a pre-Christian rehgion 

A different view, for which I am responsible, was put 
forward especially to explam the nature of the organizations 
of Melanesia It is that Melanesian secret societies embody 
the rehgious cults of immigrants who, commg m small numbers 

^ See Appendix III 

* M A Murray, The Wxteh Cult %n Western Europe^ Oxford, 1921 
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among an alien people, practised their rehgion m secret, and 
onlv gradually admitted the mdigenous people to participation 
m their ntes ^ 

I was led to this view, so far as Melanesia is concerned, by 
findmg that the features which are pronunent m the organization 
and ntes of the Melanesian fraternities form, m other islands 
of Melanesia, part of the social organization and of the open 
rehgious cult I have supposed that, while, m some parts of 
Melanesia, the rehgious and pohtical ideals of the immigrants 
came to be practised m secret, they had elsewhere a more 
general mfluence, and were embodied in the general culture 
of the people among whom the immigrants settled Thus, the 
cult of ancestral ghosts, which is the essential rehgious element 
in the societies of the New Hebndes and the Banks Islands 
forms, in the Solomon Islands, the equally essential basis of 
the religious cult which is practised by all Again, the definite 
hereditary chieftainship of the Solomons has, accordmg to 
this pomt of view, found expression in the hierarchy formed 
by the graded associations of the New Hebndes and Banks 
Islands It is the persons who stcind at the head of this 
hierarchy who are the only representatives of an3rthmg which 
can be called chieftainship m these islands 

Agam, the sanction given to pnvate ownership, which rests 
in the Solomons upon the cult of ancestral ghosts, forms part, 
m Southern Melanesia, of the social functions of the ghost 
societies and graded organizations 

This kmd of scheme, devised to explain the special conditions 
of the Melanesian associations, will also serve to explam those 
of Africa, if we assume people with a culture similar to that 
possessed by the immigrants who mitiated the associations 
of Melanesia also found their way to Africa This supposition 
will not only explain the many points of dose resemblance 
between the organizations of the two regions, but it wiU also 
serve to explam their differences If the associations of 

See The Htstcry of Melanesian Society, chap xxiv, for a detailed discussion 
of this matter 
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Melanesia and Africa are the outcome of the influence of two 
parts of a widespread cultural diffusion, it is not to be expected 
that this common influence would have exactly the same 
result m places differing so much from one another as the 
contment of Afiuca and the islands of Melanesia If the 
associations of Afiuca and Melanesia have arisen out of the 
common element provided by the behefs and sentiments of 
the same movement, the surpnsmg feature is that differences 
of environment and lapse of tune should have allowed so 
dose a resemblance between the two mstitutions 

I should like now to say a word about an alternative view 
of the nature of secret societies, which has received wide 
currency through the book of Professor Hutton Webster 
Accordmg to this writer, secret societies have arisen through 
a special development of totemic clans I bdieve that there 
is a gram of truth in this view, but that the way in which it 
has been expressed by Hutton Webster is open to grave 
objection That there is a rdation between totemism and 
the organizations which I have been descnbmg seems to be 
fairly certain, but, accordmg to my pomt of view, it is false to 
suppose that a definite form of social groupmg such as a secret 
society has grown out of another highly organized form of 
social groupmg such as a toteimc clan-orgamzation I 
suppose rather that fratermties and totemic clans are two 
different manifestations of behefs and sentiments earned over 
the world by people possessmg a similar culture Just as I 
suppose that the people who, m one place, became chiefs, were, 
m other places, the founders of secret organizations whose 
leaders took the place of chiefs, so do I suppose that the men 
whose behefs and sentiments produced the ntual of the 
fratermties m some places became elsewhere the ancestors 
of totemic dans It is a stnkmg fact that, wherever secret 
societies exist m Mdanesia, totemism is absent, or of a very 
mdeflmte kmd , and it was this fact of distnbution which first 


^ Prtmtitte Secret Societies 
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led me to the view that the two institutions are only different 
manifestations of one and the same mfluence 

Age-grades 

It will now be convenient to consider a social group of a 
different, though related kmd, one known as an " age-grade ” 

In some parts of the world there are social groups, the 
composition of which depends either upon the period during 
which the members are bom, or upon the time at which they 
undergo certain rites, especially that of circumcision These 
groups are usually known as age-grades, though this term 
should perhaps be Imuted strictly to the groupmg of the 
first kind A good instance of this variety occurs on the east 
coast of New Gumea, the chief example havmg been recorded 
at Bartle Bay At this place the male children bom m every 
period of about two years form a group which is called a 
kimta ^ There is no ceremony of admission to a ktmta, member- 
ship bemg determmed altogether by the tune of birth The 
whole community will thus be divided mto a large number 
of groups differing m age Thus, m a commumty where 
the oldest man is seventy years of age, there may be as many 
as thirty-five kimta 

It would appear from Seligman's accoimt that there are 
similar ktmta groups composed of women The ktmta have 
nothmg to do with the regulation of marriage, but their members 
have the obhgation of mutual helpfulness, assistmg one another 
in himting, buildmg, and other occupations, and they eat 
together at feasts 

A ktmta extends over a wide area, but members of a ktmta 
who hve m the same settlement are stiU more closely linked 
together as ertam * To a great extent ertani have their property 
m common, and each member of an ertam group has rights of 
access to the wives of any of his f dlows, co mm unism m property 
bemg thus accompanied by sexual communism of a defimte 

^ C G Sehgx&an> TheMelanestans of Brtitsh New Gutnea, pp 470-7 » 614—16 

* Op cit , pp 468-70, 472-7 
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kind Moreover, the ertatn relation involves the use of 
classificatory terms of relationship, a child classing Tvith his 
father all the enam of his father There is thus a striking 
similarity with the relationship which exists, or has existed, 
in M^anesia, between the members of the moiety or clan 
Relationships which, m Melanesia, are connected with one 
kmd of groupmg, are, m this part of New Guinea, separated 
from one another, and fall to the lot of two different kmds of 
group, for the ktmta exist side by side with an orgamzation 
m dans grouped together to form a dual organization 
Other examples of age-grades are found m Afnca, W'here 
they ^ist among the Masai and other Hamitic or half-Hamitic 
peoples Here, however, the event which deierm mes member- 
ship is not birth but the tune of occurrence of circumcision 
Thus, all boys who are circumcised at the same time among the 
Nandi bdong to the same tptnda, or age-grade ^ The interval 
between successive performances of the nte of circumcision 
IS about seven and a half years, and there are seven ip%nda 
groups m existence Withm each iptnda there are three sub- 
divisions, also grouped accordmg to age, these groups takmg 
their name from the fire or fire-place, each group having the 
common use of a fire ® 

A Similar groupmg occurs among the Masai, where member- 
ship IS also dependent on the time of circumcision Those 
circumcised during a period of about four years make up one 
age, and two such ages make a generation As among the 
Nandi, each age has three divisions ^ 

In Africa, as m New Gmnea, the members of the same age 
should help one another, and, m the case of the Nandi, this 
duty seems to be especially mcumbent upon members of the 
same fire There is also evidence that members of the same 
fire have right of access to one another’s wives * 

^ A C Hollis, The Nandt, Oxford, 1905, pp 11 sqq 
* Id , The Masat, p 261 
3 Id t The Nandt p 12 
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Among another people, the Suk, Mr Barton has found an 
association between the grades and animals resembhng ir 
many respects that characteristic of totemism 

Social groups graded according to age also occur m North 
America, as among the Hidatsa, and this case is one of especial 
mterest, because Lowie has been able to trace out their mode 
of origin The age-grades of the Hidatsa resemble in many 
respects the mihtarv fratormties of adjacait regions, but with 
the difference that, whereas elsewhere men are imtiated into 
these fraternities mdividually, among the Hidatsa they enter 
m groups of, or about, the same age, and those admitted at 
one time form the group which resembles the age-grade of 
other parts of the world Lowie supposes that at one time men 
entered the fratermties of the Hidatsa mdividually by purchase, 
and were assisted in obtaining the necessary contributions 
by their friends This evolved mto a process whereby many 
men hdlped one another, and formed a group who were imtiated 
at the same time Looked at from this pomt of view, the 
age-grade is only a special development of the fraternity 

The close relation between the age-grades of North America 
and the fraternities of that contment naturally leads one to 
mqmre whether a similar relation exists m Africa and New 
Gumea In this connexion one stnkmg feature of the age- 
grades of the Nandi may be mentioned In comparmg the 
fratermties of Africa with those of Melanesia, we found that 
only one Mdanesian feature is absent m Africa, namely the 
use of a common fire This feature which was absent so long 
as we confined our attention to African fraternities now turns 
up as part of the eqmpment of an African age-grade 

The defimte association of the age-grades of Africa with 
circumcision forms another point of resemblance with the 
fratermties of that continent, and still another point of contact 
is the connexion of the age-grades of the Suk with animals, 
both fratermties and age-grades bemg thus brought mto a 
certam similarity to totemism, in that animals are connected 
with a form of social groupmg These points of resemblance 
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suggest a definite relation of some kmd bet’ween fraternities 
and age-grades m Africa similar to that which had been shown 
by Lo\vie to exist m North America 

The age-grade of New Gumea, on the other hand, seems to 
be of a different order In the first place it differs from 
the African institution m dependmg on the act of birth, and 
not on a process of initiation In other words, while the 
African age-grade is of the voluntary kmd, at any rate in so 
far as the time at which circumcision is performed is voluntary, 
the age-grade of New Gumea is a very defimte example of a 
groupmg of the mvolimtary kmd The question therefore 
arises whether there is anythmg in common to the so-called 
‘‘ age-grades ** of Africa and New Gumea It may be noted 
also that, while both fraternities and African age-grades are 
not known to be groupings of the domestic order, this feature 
IS a characteristic of the Papuan mstitution The age groupmg 
sets up relationship of the same kmd as those determmed by 
the dual or clan groupmg 

While the age-grades of Africa and New Gumea seem thus to 
be wholly unrelated to one another, the study of African age- 
grades has only served to enhance and add to the many pomts 
of resemblance between the voluntary groupmgs of Africa and 
Melanesia These resemblances are so numerous and so close 
as to leave httle doubt that, m spite of the great distance 
which separates these two parts of the world, the features of 
their fraternities must have been determmed by some common 
influence 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Occx^PATioN, Class, and Caste 

T PROPOSE now to deal cluefly with occupational forms of 
social groupmg, thus leading to one of the economic 
aspects of society This subject will bring into prommence 
two important modes of social groupmg about which it is 
desirable to have a somewhat clearer view than is usually 
provided by works on sociology I refer to class and caste 
These two terms are often used loosdiy as mterchangeable 
with one another, Lowie, for mstance, bang an offender m 
this respect, and this loose usage is frequent m popular language, 
for we speak of a person losmg caste when we mean that he 
falls m that social estimation which forms so large an element 
m the mamtenance of class distmctions 

I propose to confine the term “ caste ” to the well-known 
mstitution of India, and to such other examples as it is possible 
to put mto the same category I shall deal with caste more 
fully after I have treated occupation, and shall begm by trymg 
to make clear the sense m which we may profitably use the 
term “ class ” I will begm by considermg a form of social 
groupmg which may be regarded as a typical example of class 
Wherever we find the institution of hereditary chieftamship 
or kingship, we find also that all the relatives of the chief 
or king have a pnvil^ed position They are distmgmshed 
from other members of the society by special honorific names 
or prefixes, and have customs peculiar to themselves The 
most convement term for such a group is “ noble ”, and this 
term may also be used for those who have a similar privileged 
position, even though they are not related to the chief or kmg 
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Such a group forms the most characteristic example of a 
class 

The degree m which the group is marked off from the rest 
of the community differs in various societies Thus, to take 
two examples from Europe, the group of nobles in Germany 
distmguished by the prefix “ \on ” forms, or formed before 
the war, a strictly delimited patnlmeal group, the sons of a man 
of tins class always belonging to the class, while it was only 
exceptionally that ordmary members of society were elevated 
mto the noble class Among ourselves, on the other hand, 
there is no such stnct dehmitation, descendants of the noble 
class contmually mergmg mto the general body of the com- 
munity, while promotions mto this class are more frequent than 
in Germany 

Sometimes the group of nobles is more or less strictly 
endogamous, the son of a noble havmg to marry the daughter 
of another, and only the children of such umons belong to 
the noble class. In other cases, where mixed marriages are 
allowed, membership of the class may be detemimed m the 
male or female Ime, the son of a noble man and a women of 
the commoners being noble m the one case, while m the 
second case the son of a commoner by a noble wnfe belongs to 
the class of his mother 

Often the class of nobles is graded, formmg rzmks withm 
the class Our own nobihty forms a good example of one 
kmd of grading, while m Pol5mesia grading depends on punty 
of noble blood, children both of whose parents are noble 
rankmg above those only one of whose parents is noble In 
the Hawaiian Islands the highest kmd of noble is one who 
IS the offsprmg of a union between owm brother and sister 
of the noble class, whose parents were agam owm brother and 
sister 

A second example of a class, which is found m many parts 
of the world, is that of the landowners Among oursdves 
landowmers merge mto the noble class at one end of the scale, 
and mto the ordinary population at the other, but m societies 
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such as those of Fiji and Polynesia, the landowners form a 
definite class distinguished from the chiefs and nobles 

The office of chief passes msensibly, on the one hand, mto 
that of priest and, on the other, into that of the -wamor , and 
priests and warriors form characteristic examples of the 
tra nsi tion to occupations, the practitioners of which may be 
regarded as classes, smce they often occupy a privileged 
position similar to that of the nobles Where the functions of 
chiefs are purely religious, there may be no distmction between 
the classes of noble and priest , and where nobles are especially 
concerned with the art of war, which seems largely to have 
been the case m many parts of Polynesia,^ there ’s no distmction 
betweai the noble class and the class or occupation of wamor 
Elsewhere, as among the Masai of Ainca, the warriors form a 
group distinguished from the old men, on the one hand, and from 
the young men, on the other, thus furmshmg a group where 
class merges mto the special form of social grouping known as 
the age-grade (see p 137 ) 

In the case of the priesthood we have a defimte form of 
social groupmg, m which certam members of the community 
form a group marked off from the rest by socaeii functions 
connected with rdigion Several varieties of the priesthood 
can be distmguished One form is so frequent, and has m 
many societies become so important, that it is now customary 
to dassify its members apart from priests as Shamans Persons 
so classified are distmguished by the important part played 
m their functions, by the behef m possession by spirits, and 
by the utilization of the bdief m practice The shaman leads 
us naturally towards two other forms of social group, those 
composed of magicians, on the one hand, and leeches, on the 
other I do not propose to enter here upon the vexed subject 
of the distmction between rehgion and magic, between the 
pnest, whose social functions are to bring men mto relation 

* [Tius IS <mly true of later tunes See Perry, The Chtldren of the Sun^ 
ehap XZ.3 
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with the gods or other higher powers, on the one hand, and 
the sorcerer whose social, or perhaps more correctly, anti- 
social, function it IS to bring disease and death upon members 
of the commimity ^ In many cases there is a sharp distmction 
between the two, but intermediate gradations are numerous , 
and at present we know too httle about the exact nature of 
the social functions of the two groups to enable us to define 
their status Similar transitions are foimd between medicme 
and rehgion, but in this case the clearly marked busmess of 
the one to deal with disease enables us to consider this kmd 
of groupmg more closely In speakmg of this form of social 
groupmg, it IS convement to use the terms “ leech ’’ and 
" leechcraft ” for the pet^n and mstitution whose social 
function it IS to deal with disease In some cases the leech 
IS also a pnest, the attitude towards disease bemg closely 
bound up with that towards the gods or other higher powers, 
and a close relation, if not identity, of social function between 
the two professions occurs in Indonesia, Polynesia, and North 
America In other cases, the aocial functions of the leech 
are dosdly rdated to those of the sorcerer , while m other 
cases agam, his functions are connected with those of the 
barber, as m Morocco and other parts of Northern Africa, 
an association of which the barber-surgeons of our own history 
form a characteristic example, the association probably going 
back to a time when both bleedmg and shaving were processes 
which were qmte as much religious or magical as medical 
or aesthetic In a few simple societies, as m those of Indonesia, 
there has come about the defimte differentiation of the leech 
from other occupations which is characteristic of our own 
dvihzation ® 

One feature of the social groups connected with rdigion, 
magic and medicme, which should be mentioned here, is that 
they are often entered by a defimte process of mitiation, m 

^ Sorcery can have its good side as well See The History of Melanestan 
Society chap xxxui 

• Perry, The Megaltthtc Culture of Indonesia, chap 3cvm 
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which the candidate is exposed to ordeals, or has to go through 
periods of fasting, seclusion, or other trials, while in some 
cases the process of mitiation has characters which show 
that It IS s3Tnbohc of death and rebirth I must be content 
here only to remmd the reader that this feature is generally 
present m fraternities or secret societies (see Chap VII) 

The consideration of the transitions from defimte classes, 
through the priesthood, to other groups with social functions 
of a different kmd, leads to the strictly economic aspect of 
occupation The examples I have given have led, by natural 
transitions, to so defimte an occupation as that of the barber 
In other words, classes pass by msensible gradations into 
crafts and other forms of occupation In our own society 
there is sometimes a defimte rdation between occupation and 
dass, the followers of some occupations havmg special pnvd^es 
and tatang a higher place m social estimation than others 
I have so far been considermg occupational groupings m 
their relation to dass It is now tune to turn to other aspects 
of these groupmgs I will b^m with a reference to occupation 
m connexKm with sex The general rule throughout the world 
is that certam occupations are regarded as proper to men, 
others as proper to women, while others, agam, may be followed 
by both sexes The occupations which I have already 
considered are by no means limited to men, women bemg in 
many places promment as priests, shamans, or leeches A 
good example of the definite sharing of occupiations m a simple 
commumty comes from the Pol3mesian idand of Tikopia, 
where house-buildmg, most lands of fishing, and certam 
specialized occupations, to be considered shortly, are followed 
by men, while women cook and make bark-doth and mats ^ 
Lookmg after cattle throughout the world is usually the work 
of men, while, m agriculture, the visual rule is that the bulk 
of the work is done by women, the men only mtervenmg to 
carry out the more difficult or arduous tasks, such as cuttmg 
dowm trees and dearmg the ground, which bulk largdy m the 
^ The Htsiary of Melanestan Sootefy, 1 , p 325 
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agriculture of those peoples who only use a plot of ground 
for a hmited time and then allow it to relapse mto wildness 
Certain specializations of mdustry according to sex are 
widdy found throughout the world Thus, canoe buildmg 
IS almost always, if not invanablv, confined to men, while 
the art of making pottery by hand is almost umversally 
practised by women, men only followmg this occupation when 
the potter's wheel is used A rule of wide application is 
that occupations involvmg religious ritual, 1 e mvolving 
knowledge of manual or verbal rites impljung appeal to 
higher powers, are practised by men, while occupations devoid 
of this sacred aspect are open to women 

Great variations occur m the degree of specialization 
of occupation among difterent members or groups of a soaety 
Sometimes division of labour seems to be absent, all arts and 
crafts bemg followed by every member of the population, 
except for the differences accordmg to sex already mentioned 
It IS a striking fact that, when division of social function 
first appears, it is often m connexion with religion or the 
closely alhed leechcraft Thus, m Eddystone Island m the 
Solomons, where most arts are practised by all, there is a 
high d^fi^ee of specialization of function m relation to disease 
and its treatment In that island it is beheved that each 
recognized disease arises through the infraction of a taboo, 
which I have mentioned (see p 113), as a means of assigning 
the frmt of certain trees to mdividual use There are nearly 
a hundred such taboos, each with its special ntual and confined 
to a small group of practitioners, sometimes to one only 
Smce the disease dependent upon mfraction of each taboo 
can only be cured by a man who knows the appropriate ntes, 
there has arisen a state of affairs m which each disease has 
its own specialists, leading to a degree of specialism m leech- 
craft exceedmg that of modem medicme In other cases, 
where occupation is specialized, it would seem that this has 
ansen out of religious rather than practical needs Thus, 
m Ambnm m the New Hebrides, certam men called meteso 
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have the specialized function of making canoes, gongs and 
other objects ■which mvolve carving, while other occupations 
such as fishing, agriculture and house-building are practised 
by all, the only differentiation m these occupations being m 
■the special parts of a craft assigned to men and ■women 
respectively The process of makmg canoes and gongs is 
far more than a merely practical art, and is accompanied 
throughout by ntual of a rehgious kmd, apparently designed 
to appease spirits and ancestral ghosts, mcludmg the spirit 
of the tree, or some ancestral ghost beheved to be resident m 
the tree, from which the canoe is made It therefore con- 
stitutes an instance of the differentiation of occupation 
accordmg to sex 

In the httle Polynesian island of Tikopia, and throughout 
Polynesia generally, the canoe-makers form a speaal group of 
craftsmen ^ The ceremomal character of the process of 
manufacture, and the importance attached to the formulae 
uttered at i^ts different stages, suggest that the special position 
of the craftsmen is due to their rehgious knowledge and prestige 
rather than to their material skill In Tikopia there are only 
two other specialized crafts, tattoomg and the manufacture 
of tumenc,® while m other pairts of Poljmesia the number of 
crafts may be much larger, there bemg lune specialized 
occupations m Tonga, viz the canoe-makers, the cutters 
of whaile-tooth ornaments, supermtendents of funerad ntes, 
stone-masons, net-makers, fishermen, house-buildeis, tattooers, 
carvers of clubs, barbers, cooks, and peasants * Throughout 
Poljmesia the people who follow specialized occupations are 
called tufunga, and it is noteworthy that this word also denotes 
a pnest, pomtmg clearly to the importance attached to ■the 
rehgious aspects of the arts and crafts 

In general these specialized crafts are hereditary, but, 
m some cases, there may be some kmd of apprenticedup, or 

^ The Htstory of Melanestan Society^ 1 , p 326 

» Id , pp 327 328 

» W Manner, An Account of ike I^aitves of the Tonga Islands^ 1817, 11 , 
pp 93, 96, 274 
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admittance to a craft may depend on some kmd of test or 
ordeal Thus, in the idand of Tikopia, a man who wishes to 
become a canoe-maker will make a model m the b nsb , and, if 
he IS successful, he may gradually become a professional 
craftsman or tufunga The fact that, m some parts of Oceania, 
the art of canoe-makmg has disappeared, suggests that the 
craft is often purely hereditary, so that it would disappear 
if the family-group which practised it happened to die out 

Sometimes certam occupations are hereditary and others 
not Thus, m Tonga, all the crafts I have enumerated were 
hereditary, except those of tattoomg and club-making, which 
might or might not be so 

Sometimes certam crafts could only be followed by persons 
of a certam rank Thus, m Tonga, where there were classes 
mtermediate between the nobles and the lowest grade of 
commoner, certam occupations, such as canoe-makmg, were 
limited to those of the higher ranks, while shavmg and cookmg 
were only practised by persons from the lowest class ^ This 
distmction would seem to be connected with the sacred 
character of certam occupations 

It is noteworthy that the canoe-makers stand at the head 
of the occupations of Tonga, and this position is almost 
certainly due to the sacred character of the craft, and to the 
importance of the ntes, manual and verbal, which accompany 
the manufacture 

Similar groupmgs of persons followmg definite crafts occur 
m America, this feature bemg especially developed m the 
ancient civilizations of Mexico and Central America These 
groupmgs were not confined to men, developed associations 
for the practice of various occupations ha\mg been observed, 
m the Umted States, among the women of the Cheyexme, 
entrance to the membership of each association bemg attamed 
only by the payment of heavy entrance fees These 
occupational associations have many pomts of resemblance 


^ Mariner, op cit 
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with the guilds of our mediaeval history, and with the trade 
unions of the present day WTiere the occupations are 
hereditary, these associations will often necessarily coincide 
with some form of the various family groupings already 
considered, usually, it would seem, with some form of the joint- 
family When the associations are not hereditary, but are 
entered by means of special payments, or by a process of 
apprenticeship, they will form groupmgs of the voluntary 
kind, and will cut across domestic groupings hke the family 
and clan In such cases they form important factors m 
producing an increase of social complexity In most parts 
of the world occupational groupings, even if hereditary, 
are not associated with strict endogamy, men who follow 
a craft bemg allowed to take their wives from groups following 
crafts of a different kmd There is, however, a frequent 
tendency to endogamy m connexion with occupation, for 
marriages to occur between the children of parents who foUow 
the same craft, partly due to the close associations which follow 
from common occupation, partly from a desire not to endanger 
craft secrets by unions with women from unmitiated groups 
The tendency towards such endogamous umons is clearly to 
be observed among ourselves, especially m connexion with 
such crafts as that of the fisherman In general, however, the 
endogamy is not organized, though there is evidence that it 
once existed in a defimte form m some of the guilds from which 
our city compames are derived With these exceptions 
endogamy is not a necessary feature of the social groups 
formed by persons followong a common craft, except in two 
parts of the world, Africa and India In Africa, the association 
of endogamy with craft-groups occurs especially in connexion 
with the occupation of smiths or workers m metal Among 
the Masai, Gallas, and other Harmtic, or partially Hamitic, 
peoples, the smiths form a distinct group, whose marriages 
are confined strictly withm their own body In many cases, 
especially among the Masai, the smiths have physical and 
hngmstic characters which suggest that they were once, or 
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axe even still, a distinct people, the Andarobo ^ It is probable 
that these endogamous craft-groups are indigenous peoples 
who, when a -wamor class settled in their country, were given 
a definite status owing to the usefulness of their occupation, 
but were not admitted to such intimacy as would be associated 
with intermarriage They thus came to form a group kept 
apart from the rest of the community b3' means Of endogamy 

Caste 

In India, on the other hand, the practice of endogamy is 
not only strictly organized, but, wherever the caste-system 
has been adopted, it apphes, wuth certain exceptions, to the 
whole community Here, as in Africa, the endogamy is 
associated with occupation, but the Indian differs from the 
African institution m its highly orgamzed and obhgatory 
character, as well as m its apphcation to all branches of the 
commumty which practise it Two of the special features of 
the caste-system of India thus are its highly orgamzed 
character, and the association of endogamy with occupation 
Another feature is that the castes, thus segregated from one 
another by endogamy and occupation, are arranged in a 
hierarchical senes, with the more or less sacred ceiste of the 
Brahmms at their head Still another feature is that this 
hierarchical arrangement is associated wath rules of avoidance 
of vanous kmds, and also wnth regulations of other kmds 
concerning the relations to one another of the different castes 
These rules are especially defimte m relation to food In 
many cases a i>erson may only take food, at any rate food of 
certam kmds, which has been prepared by members of his 
own caste, these rules applying with different degrees of 
stnctness accordmg to the nature of the food, and especially 
according to the way m which it has been cooked This 
not only holds good m the higher castes, but may be followed 
quite as rigorously by castes which take a relatively low place 
in the hierarchy 

^ HoUis, The Musat^ p 330, n 1 
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Another group of rules of avoidance apply to personal 
contact These rules ha\e been especially developed in 
Malabar, -where the order of precedence receives a quantitative 
character m terms of the distance -which members of various 
castes must keep from a Brahmin Thus, a Nayeir may not 
approach wi-thm six paces of a Nambutin Brahmin , a man of 
-the barber caste not -withm twelve paces, a carpenter or 
goldsmith not withm twenty-four For a Ti 57 >an the distance 
IS thirtv-six , for a Mayayan sixty-four , and for a Polayan 
mnety-six paces 

These rules concerning personal contact have been classed 
by the French -smter. Bougie,^ with the rule of endogamy, as 
examples of the mutual repulsion of castes, but there is the 
stnkmg difference between the two that, whereas mfnngement 
of the rules concerning food and contact are not irremediable, 
and persons put out of their caste for their mfraction may be 
readmitted, the marriage regulation is treated far more strictly, 
and persons who have married out of their castes find themselves 
permanently excluded 

The four mam features of the caste-system are, therefore, 
endogamy, hereditary occupation, hierarchical character, and 
rules of avoidance between different members of the hierarchy, 
especially m relation to food and contact Some of these 
features, however, are more theoretical than real, and this 
IS especially the case m relation to occupation If the rule 
of hereditary occupation had been strictly followed, we should 
find that all Brahmins are priests, and all Kshattnyas rulers 
or warriors, but, as a matter of fact, this is very far from 
bemg the case There are hardly any occupations which 
are not now followed by a Brahmin except -those which are 
duectly contammatmg, such as leather-dressmg or spint- 
seUing, and a similar variety of occupation occurs m many 
other castes In fact, the variety of occupation has become 
so great that it has been possible for an Indian scholar. Guru 

^ C Boiigl6, ‘‘Remarques sur le r^gxme des castes L annee i>oc%ologique, 
IV, 1901 
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Proshad Sen, to sum up the features of caste and leave out 
occupation altogether, while, according to other Indian 
scholars, the role of occupation m the history of caste has 
been greatly exaggerated It is probable, however, that, at 
one time, not perhaps at first, hereditary occupation was one 
of the leadmg features of caste , and even now it is far from easy 
for a man to give up the occupation of his own caste and take 
to another, except one of those which have come mto existence 
as the result of British influence 

Another noteworthy feature of the caste-system is that most 
of the larger bodies, such as the Brahmins, which are usually 
regarded as castes, are really groups of castes, and these groups 
may be ■very numerous Thus the Brahmins now form a vast 
number of castes distmguished from one another, partly by 
difference of locahty, partly by difference of occupation The 
rule of endogamy apphes to groups very small m sire as com- 
pared with the gaieral body of Brahmins This is probably 
due in large measure to movements from one part of India 
to another A body of Brahnuns who moved from one place 
to another became a new endogamous group, and, m effect, a 
new caste 

I have as yet said nothing about certam Indian practices 
which, bemg mtimately associated with the caste-system, are 
usually regarded as among its constituent elements I refer 
to such customs as infant marriage and the prohibition of the 
remarriage of widows These are not, however, necessary 
features of caste, and can disappear without affectmg the 
essential character of the system 

One feature of the caste-system which may be mentioned 
is that it is contmually growing by the mclusion withm it of 
tribes which once stood without the system This process is 
gomg on at present, and has probably been m action for a 
long tune This pomt is of mterest in connexion with the 
problem of the ongm of caste, with a brief consideration of 
which I will conclude this chapter 

The problem to be solved is this Why has India become the 
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seat of so lughly sp>ecialized an example of the association of 
endogamy and occupation, and why has the group formed by 
those especially acquainted with the sacred lore become the 
head of the hierarchy ’ Most Anglo-Indian writers have laid 
espeoal stress upon the segregation of occupation, which occurs 
in many parts of the world, as the basis of caste, whole others, 
includmg many Indian scholars, have rather stressed the 
power of the Brahnun, due to his special knowledge of 
rehgious behef and nte, leading to his dominance over the 
rest of the population A third pomt of view, first put forward 
b> the French writer Senart, is that the caste-sj’stem of India 
is a special result of the contact of peoples, and has been the 
outcome of the mteraction between mvaders having certain 
rehgious behefs, and especially one m the necessity of cere- 
momal punty m the performance of their rehgious ntes, and 
an mdigenous population, the members of which were only 
allowed to adopt the mtroduced cult m a subordmate position, 
and with certam restrictions on their mtercourse with the 
strangers Especially important m this interaction was the 
behef of the mvaders m the essential need for punty of blood 
as a necessary condition for the proper performance of rehgious 
ceremomal, so that the offspring of mixed mamages, 1 e 
of mamages between immigrant men and mdigenous women, 
were not admitted to equahty with the pure-blooded children 
of the mvaders, but came to form groups or castes of lower 
rank, while the feature, already mentioned, by which mdigenous 
tnbes were admitted to still lower ranks m the system, formed 
another means by which caste grew in magmtude and permeated 
almost every part of India Accordmg to this pomt of view, 
the four pnmary castes of Indian history, the Brahmins as 
priests or smgers , the Kshattnyas as rulers and warriors , 
the Vaisyas as merchants and husbandmen , and the Sudras 
as the servile element or labourers of the immigrants, were not 
primarily castes, but rather classes of the immigrants who came 
to form the basis of the caste-system through their special 
mode of mteraction with the aboriginal population of India 
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If this be so, if the classes of an invading people only became 
castes as a result of their mteraction with the indigenous 
population of India, it becomes of great importance to make 
the distinction msisted upon at the beginnmg of this chapter 
between class and caste, and not, as is often done, to use the 
two terms mdifferently 

Another special feature of the caste-system of India is 
that it forms an mtimate blend of modes of social groupmg 
which among ourselves are separate, or are, at least, more 
easily distmgmshed from one another As an mstrument 
for the regulation of marriage caste, m the first place, forms a 
mode of social groupmg of the kmd I have called domestic, 
though one m which many functions of the domestic groupmg 
have come to be connected with the subsidiary groupmgs of 
the ]omt family and the ]omt household In the second 
place, through its connexion with occupation, it is a groupmg 
of the economic kmd, and has economic functions of great 
importance Thirdly, through the predommant position of 
the Brahnuns, and, to a less extent, of the Kshattnyas, or 
their modem representatives, the Rajputs, caste has pohtical 
functions of great importance , while a fourth aspect of ceiste, 
perhaps more important than any other, is its function as a 
rehgious groupmg One feature of caste of great interest 
to the student of social mstitutions, is the predominance of 
rehgious mfluence One of the outstandmg features of the 
history of human society is the frequent occurrence, at one 
stage or another, of a struggle betweai the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers, between the pohtical and rehgious forms of social 
groupmg In advanced civilizations other than that of 
India, the cavil power has m general gamed the mastery , 
but caste seems to provide a case where this mastery has 
fallen to the rehgious side, a groupmg primarily rdigious 
havmg acajuired functions which elsewhere fall to the lot of 
groups of a pohtical order The predommance of a mode of 
social groupmg whose pnmaiy functions were rehgious gives 
a special mterest to the caste-system of India 
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CHAPTER IX 
Govern ME^T 

B efore I enter upon the subject of go\emment, in the 
sense in which the term is ordinarily understood, it may 
be instructive to consider briefly the mode of exertmg authority 
m the different forms of domestic groupmg It has already 
been seen, when considering mother-nght, that, m the case 
of the family m the strict sense, the subject of authority is 
by no means simple Authority may be divided between the 
father and the mother's brother, that of the latter bemg often 
the greater , or it may be divided between the mother and 
her brothers, or, m exceptional cases, it may rest with the 
mother Agam, m some societies, of which that of France is 
an example, the authority of the head of the family may be 
greatly influenced by, or defimtely subject to, the decisions 
of a family council 

For the jomt family, I will take as my examples the different 
forms of this mode of groupmg in India In the patnlmeal 
jomt family of Bengal the eldest male member, called karta^ 
IS the head His authority is absolute, and is not circumscnbed 
by any kmd of council In the patnlmeal jomt family of 
other parts of India, where the mtiakshara system prevails, 
brothers usually separate, and set up estabhshments of their 
own, and there is no such recognized head of the family as 
the karta of Bengal , but, m practice, the father is an autocrat 
It may be mentioned that, though the eldest brother has no 
l^al authority, he has nevertheless great prestige, if not power, 
with the rest of the jomt family, m that he is the possessor 
of the family gods Other members of the group have to 
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pay him reverence before performing religious ceremonies, 
while he only may maJce the appropriate offerings at a funeral 
ceremonj- 

In the matnlineal joint family of Malabar, the senior male 
member, who is called karanavan, is the legal guardian of 
every member of the taraxad, over the property of which 
he has absolute control ^ 

We have httle evidence concenung the exertion of authority 
m the kindred In the case I know best, that of Eddystone 
Island m the Solomons, the group has no member in whom 
any kmd of authority is vested, the older members bemg 
probably the more influential if any problem arises which needs 
the exertion of authority 

Authority m the clan is also a subject about which our 
mformation is defective Occasionally the clan may have a 
headman, but usually there is no one person in the clan who 
exerts more authority than the rest, except as the result of 
age or prestige ^ 

It IS in connexion with the tribe that the subject of authority 
becomes of special importance, and takes a form which 
justifies us in speaking of government In tribal societies we 
can discern, at first sight, three mam varieties of government 
one m which authority is vested m one or two persons, givmg 
us the institution nf chieftainship or kmgship, smgle or dual, 
the powers of which may, or may not, be limited by some 
kmd of councd , a second, m which authority is vested in 
a council , and a third, m which authority is m the liands of 
a few, who may be either a body of hereditary nobihty, or may 
attain their prominent position by age or wealth When we 
learn to know these various forms of government m simple 
societies, we find, in many cases, a state of aifaus in which such 
words as " chief " and “ government " mean something very 
different from that which they ordmanly bear It ■wiU be 

^ F Fawcett, BtUl Madr(is Gotemment Musettm, 1901, m, p 237 
* [The usual rule xs that the clan has a council, consisting of the senior 
members, usually men, which transacts all its business] 
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the pnncipal task of this chapter to try to make clear the 
nature of the institution we call chieftamship in man5’^ human 
societies, and the nature of the process of government in the 
absence of an;y definite person in whom authority is \ested 
As a characteristic example of the kind of institution which 
IS found m many parts of the w orld, I may take the chieftam- 
ship of Eddj stone Island m the Solomons, which I ha\e 
already mentioned on se^e^al occasions This island is the 
seat of an institution which, at first sight, seems to correspond 
closely with our concept of chieftainship, and has, as a matter of 
fact, been thought so to correspond by the British protectorate 
of the islands There are certain persons called hangara, 
occupjnng a promment position, which they transmit to their 
children, who are regarded with respect, if not even with 
reverence, by the society m general In other words, the 
island appears at first sight to provide a characteristic example 
of hereditary chieftamship On in\ estigation, however, it 
was found that these so-called chiefs exerted none of the social 
fimctions which we ordmanlj associate wnth chieftamship 
It IS a question whether these “ chiefs ” had anythmg to do 
with government m the sense in which we understand the term 
They held no courts before which offenders were brought, nor 
had they any speaal position m connexion with the adminis- 
tration of justice They had important functions m connexion 
wuth war, m that they had the chief voice m deciding when a 
head-hunting expedition should be organized, but they were 
not the leaders m the expedition when it set out Even if 
a hangara accompanied an expedition, he was not expected 
to be Its leader It was only m connexion wnth the more 
ceremonial or rdigious aspects of warfare that the chief '* was 
important, and this gives the due to his special position, for 
It was m the ordering of ceremonial, and m the arrangement 
of the feasts which formed important features of this ceremomal, 
that he was especially prominent 

This aspect of a chief’s function was wdl exemplified by 
the chief with whom we had most to do m Eddystone Though 

M 
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his proper name was Rembo, we found that he was habitually 
called Kikere, or bad, and we were told that he was definitely 
regarded as a bad chief We expected to hear tales of his 
mjustice or cruelty, of his arbitrary ways of government or 
of the seventy of the punishments he inflicted, but m place of 
these we heard only the complamt that he gave few feasts, 
and these lackmg m quahty The social function which stood 
out prommently in the people’s minds was the arrangement 
and provision of feasts 

These features of Edaystone society may be summed up in 
the statement that its chieftamship was a rehgious rather than 
a pohtical institution, and when we pass from Melanesia to 
Pol5mesia we find that the sacred character of the chief or 
king IS so pronotmced that it seems to be impracticable for 
him to exert such of his functions as would brmg him mto 
contact with the common people, so that another kmd of chief, 
especially assoaated -with war, is associated with him, producmg 
the dual chieftamship characteristic of many parts of Pol3mesia 
In some parts of the Pacific, as in the Hawaiian Idands, this 
dual feature seems to have been absent, the mstitution of 
chieftamship havmg developed mto a form of kmgship not 
greatly different from that of our own society ‘ In other 
places, as m the Tongan Islands, the sacred chief or tuitonga 
seems to have had his position and powers obscured by the 
existence of chiefs of other kmds ® 

A dual chieftainship similar to that of Polynesia occurs 
m some parts of New Guinea Thus, among the Mekeo 
people, each clan possesses two chiefs, the high chief and the 
war chief, while, among the Roro peoples, the high chief was 
associated with another, whose busmess it was to see that 
the orders of the high chief were obeyed In these cases 
the functions of the high chief were mainly of a sacred kmd 
He could impose taboos, and was able to bring about peace 

^ [See^ however Fomander, An Account of the Polynesian Race^ 
pp 41-4] 

* Manner^ An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, pp 83-4 
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in case of wax, but entirely by rebgious or magico-religious 
means, such as the scattering of lime or the 'wavmg of a bough 
of a dracaena tree , while the ordermg of feasts formed, as 
in Eddystone, an important part of his ^unctions The 
two kinds of chief among the Poro peoples were called chiefs 
of the right and left respectively, from the position which they 
occupied m the common clubhouse during ceremomal ^ 
There is httle doubt that m Japan we have an mstitution 
of a similar kmd ’N^hen a kmg becomes so sacred that none 
of his subjects may look at him, the exertion of any kmd of 
social function becomes difficult , and it is probable that the 
seclusion which for several centuries wais the fate of the 
Mikado of Japan was the direct result of his having acquired 
a character so sacred that the jimctions of government essential 
to the welfare of such a state as Japan had to be exerted by 
members of another, and more worldly, family 

In Africa we find chieftainship of several different kmds 
In some societies the functions of the chief seem to be almost 
exclusively rdligious He often is a rainmaker, sometimes 
the sole rainmaker of the commumty over which he rules 
In some cases there is no evidence that he exerts any of the 
social functions which we associate with government In 
other parts of Africa the secular powers of the chief have 
become very great, and his position as wielder of authority 
far more pronounced than those connected with rdigion , 
but it IS noteworthy that, where the chief admimst^s justice, 
he IS usually assisted by a cotmcil , and, accordmg to one recent 
writer, this assistance is so constant among the Bantu that 
mdividual authority m this respect is unknovm There is 
also much differraace of practice in Africa concerning the 
enforcement of the chief’s decisions, the power of ^iforcement 
only occasionally restmg with the chief Occasionally, as 
among the Zulus and in some parts of West Africa, the power 
of the chief seems to be almost unlimited , but it is a question 


^ Seligman, The Mclanestans of Brtitsh New Gutnea 
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whether this high degree of authority is not of recent growth, 
possibly even the result, direct or indirect, of our own influence 
One feature of African chieftainship, mentioned in the last 
chapter, is his frequent position as the owner, or at least the 
theoretical owner, of the land It seems clear that nowhere 
IS he regarded as its absolute owner, but rather as the distributor 
of nghts m land among his people 

In North America, despite many superficial differences, the 
position of the chief appears not to have been very different 
from that of Melanesia In one respect his power seems m 
general to have been more limited, m that he could usually 
only announce and arrange feasts with the consent of a coimcil 
It IS probable, however, that the difference is only formal, 
and that, though there was no formal council, the Melanesian 
chief only acted with the agreement of other important members 
of the society Only one tribe of North America, that of the 
Natchez of the Lower Mississippi Valley, had concentrated 
any great degree of authority in the hands of its chiefs, mcluding 
the right over hfe and death , but even here it is probable that 
the powers of the ruler were hmited by the activity of a 
council and of subordinate viUage chiefs 

The pubhshed accounts of several American societies 
suggest the presence of a form of chieftamship which I have 
not so far mentioned, namely, one m which the chief is elected 
Thus, as I have already mentioned (see p 89), it is said that 
the chiefs of the Iroquois were elected by women, or by a 
council of which women were important members , and m 
other tribes of North America election is said to have been the 
process by which chiefs attained their office I am mdebted 
to Dr Paul Radm for the information that, m these cases, 
the power of election was not unlimited, but that the choice 
was confined to the members of certam famihes, and that, 
m many cases, the so-called power of election meant nothmg 
more than the decision whether a chief should be succeeded 
by his son or by a brother, a process for which parallels can 
certainly be found m Africa, and probably elsewhere 
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The general restdt of this survey is to show that, in many 
parts of the world, the institution called chieftainship or 
kingship IS unaccompamed by the exertion of real authority 
or of pohtical functions such as we associate with government 
m our own country, at any rate, so far as the administration 
of justice IS concerned The divme right of kings, and the 
rehgious aspect of kingship, which long survived, if they do 
not still survive, m our owui society, form the essence of the 
chieftamship of such regions as Melanesia and Pol5mesia, as 
well as of many parts of Africa and America ^ 

Before I leave the subject of chieftamship, I should like 
to pomt out that no other feature of simple soaety suffers 
such rapid modification under the external influence of the 
European, which is now permeatmg all parts of the world 
The European oflScial who visits a new region will at once ask 
for the chief, by which he means a person wuth whom he can 
negotiate, and who will act as an mtermediary between the 
people and himself Sometimes the real chief steps forward, 
when he comes to wield powers of which till then he had not 
dreamed, so that the whole mstitution of chieftamship, as well 
as the mode of government, soon suffers great modification 
In other cases, m response to the demand of the stranger, 
the place of the chief is taken by some other man, who is thus 
vested with an authority wholly foreign to the people In 
Melanesia authority may thus fall into the hands of one whose 
position depends on his havmg paid a visit to Sydney, and his 
havmg acqmred some pidgm-Enghsh, wuth the result that the 
representative of the British Government is one who has 
httle prestige, and conducts his busmess apart from those 
whom the people regard with reverence 

In Africa European influence seems to have acted m two 
ways In some cases it has, as m Melanesia, produced a form 
of chieftainship wnth defimte authority which was unknown 
before , while, m other cases, where chieftainship had already 


1 See Sir J G Fraaser, Magtc Art and the EvoltUion of the Ktngshtp 
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developed towards the attainment of real authority m relation 
to justice, there has been the opposite effect, and a once 
powerful institution of chieftainship has disappeared, leavmg 
only a number of petty headmen 

If we accept the position that, in many societies where 
chieftainship exists, this mstitution has httle or nothing to 
do with government, the problem with which we are faced is 
to discover how the busmess of government is conducted I 
have already mentioned that, m many societies possessmg the 
mstitution of chieftamship, the power of the chief is limited, 
or he IS assisted by some kind of coimcil, and that, at any rate 
m some cases, this coimcil exerts such functions of government 
as are obvious In other societies a council may perform 
functions m connexion with justice or other branches of govern- 
ment In these societies anythmg of the nature of chieftainship 
may be absent, or one member of the council may merely be 
more important than the rest All gradations are found 
between a council of this kmd, formally constituted, and 
perhaps consisting of persons representmg different groups of 
the society, to one of a kmd so mdefinite that it can hardly 
be called a coimcil As examples of the more defimte kmd, 
I may mention the panchayat of the Indian village community,^ 
and the correspondmg council or nmm of the Todas,® the 
members of which represent certain clans of the society At 
the other end of the scale we have, m those parts of Melanesia 
which are devoid of chiefs, and also m Australia, the mdefinite 
group by means of which some vague kmd of authonty 
IS exerted * In both these regions authonty is especially 
exerted by the old men of the society, givmg a form of govern- 
ment which may be called a gerontocracy We know httle 
about the exact nature or mode of functionmg of the group 
of elders, but there is little doubt that it is not a body formally 
constituted, or marked off from the rest of the society by any 

^ S C Roy, The Oraons of Chota Nagpur 1915 pp 406 et seq 

* Rivers, The Todas^ 550 

• Howitt, pp 301 sqq 
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sharply marked Ime In Melanesia its membership probably 
depends m many cases on the pow er of malignant magic, which 
the old men are believed to possess, while still more definite 
is the part taken by graded orgamzations usually, though not 
altogether accurately, called secret societies, which form a 
grouping of the utmost importance in the social organization 
of some parts of Melanesia Owing either to their position 
in these societies, or to the behef m their magical powers, the 
old men maj. have almost unlimited authority 

It would seem, however, that both here and m those regions 
where chief tamship carries with it httle authority, at any 
rate in civil matters, there is an absence of any formal machinery 
of government which a member of a society highly organized 
m this respect finds diSicult to understand , while the absence 
of such organization places great difi&culties m the way of 
its study I may perhaps best illustrate this subject by 
reference to my owm observations in Melanesia, especially 
m such a society as that of Eddystone Island, where the 
functions of the chiefs are rehgious rather than pohtical I 
have alread;^ said that, in this island, and the same holds 
good of Melanesia in general, there is no tribunal for the 
administration of justice, or for the pumshment of offences 
against other mdividuals or agamst the community as a 
whole, but the administration of justice has a spontaneous 
character which is whoUy foreign to our own pomt of view 
I will illustrate by reference to the crime and pumshment 
of Eddystone In this island certain offences, especially 
thfc theft of frmt from trees protected by taboos, are bdieved 
to receive pumdiment at the hands of the ancestral ghosts, 
and do not enter mto the category of crime So far as one 
could teU, the only grave offences formerly recognized were 
mcest and murder, meanmg by the latter term killing of a 
person by a member of his own community For both incest 
and murder, and especially for the former, the pimishment was 
death I wsts unable to discover that the infliiction of this 
punishment took place as the result of any formal decision 
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by chiefs, elders, council, or meeting of the conunumty in 
general To my informants it seemed obvious that one who 
had committed incest would be killed, and that any kmd of 
machmery for the determination of guilt or for reaching a 
decision concemmg pumshment was qmte unnecessary 
The punishment followed automatically the discovery of the 
crime, and it seemed that the relatives (or tavth) of the offender 
took the leadmg part in tne infliction of the pumshment 

For offences of lesser magnitude the pumshment was 
ostracism, of which I may give an example from my own 
observation In Eddystone Island it is the rule that a man 
may only take a second wife if he is a chief, or has taken ten 
heads in warfare During our visit to the island a man who 
had neither of these qualifications took a second wife, and was 
consequently ostracized or boycotted by the rest of the island 
He took the opporturaty to spend his time with us, and occupied 
himself in makmg a model canoe, which is now in our museum , 
but after about ten days he became tired of his isolation, 
gave up his second wife and returned to his village, to carry 
for the rest of his hfe, so far as we could tell, a social stigma 
for havmg tned unsuccessfully to regard hims^ as superior 
to the traditions of the commumty I could not discover 
that there had been any formal condemnation m this case 
The man had committed an offence agamst the community, 
and the commumty had, intmtivdy it would seem, decided 
to have no more social deahngs with the offaader till the offence 
was purged 

In certam cases pumshment lay m the hands of the injured 
party Of this also an example occurred during our visit 
Eddystone Island is the seat of very strict monogamy, the 
society diffenng from that of more civilized parts of the world 
m that lapses on the part of the man are regarded as strictly 
as those on the part of the woman Durmg our visit a man 
offended, and as soon as the wife discovered the offence, she 
put a kmfe mto her husband, mflictmg a severe, though not 
fatal, wound The procedure was regarded as qmte orthodox 
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and natiiral The man had offended, and the mjured wife 
had taken the obvious course, and that was the end of the 
matter 

A fourth mode of Melanesian procedure, which, so far as I 
know, only takes place m connexion with the so-called secret 
societies, is the infliction of a fine as a pumshment for offences 
agamst the society 

We may be enabled the better to understand the spontaineous, 
or, as it might be called, intuitive mode of mflicting pumsh- 
ment by such knowledge as we possess concenung the 
dehberations of councils or less formal bodies m such regions 
as Melanesia In these councils there are none of the formal 
means of reachmg decisions by votmg or other means which 
are customary among ourselves At a certain stage of the 
discussion It seems to be recognized by some kmd of common 
sense, which I have elsewhere regarded as part of a gregarious 
mstmct, that the group has reached agreement ^ The 
conclusion which has been reached is mtuitively known to all, 
and the meetmg passes on to the next busmess A friend 
who has had the opportumty of observing the social activity 
of the Russian peasants teUs me that the same complete 
absence of governorship and apparently unregulated teaw:hmg 
of conclusions is characteristic of their assemblies There 
IS much reason to beheve that this imvpittmg or mtuitive 
method of regulatmg social hfe is, m many societies at any 
rate, closely coimected with the communism which was 
considered m Chapter VI, that among such a people as 
the Melanesians there is a group-sentiment which makes 
unnecessary any definite social machmery for the exertion 
of authority, m ]ust the same manner as it makes possible 
the harmomous working of communal ownership, and ensures 
the peaceful character of a communistic system of sexual 
relations 

So far as we know, the presence of this powerful group- 
sentiment IS associated m large measure with the dan 
^ Insitnci and the Unconscious, pp 94-6 
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organization, of which the accompanying system of the 
classificatory denotation of relationship is so stnkmg an 
expression As I have already pointed out, we are not yet 
in a position to decide whether this clan organization has been 
a constant feature of the development of human society 
It IS possible that some societies have passed directly from the 
stage of the coUectmg band to some such form of social 
oigamzation as that of the patriarchal family, so popular in 
social theory, free from the powerful group-sentiment of the 
clan system vnth its accompanying commumstic practices 
It is possible that the strong individualism of our own society, 
and of other societies of mediaeval and modem civihzation, 
hats escaped, at any rate to a great extent, the influences 
derived from the possession of a clan organization Such 
evidence as we possess, however, suggests that this has not been 
so, aund that the problem which confronts the student of the 
social and political institutions of modem civilization is to 
discover how the group-sentiment which makes unnecessary 
any defimte machinery of government, as well as the com- 
mumstic practices which are so prevalent among the people 
of existmg simple societies, have been so transformed that, 
to many members of our own society, any principle of social 
conduct other than “ each man for himself ” is beyond the 
reach of their understanding The members of an mdividuahstic 
society may be as unable to understand the activity of a tribal 
council as a member of a commumstic society may, as we saw 
m the last chapter, be unable to understand the concept, 
to us so simple and obvious, of the sale of land 

If we accept, at any rate provisionally, the position that 
all human societies have passed through a communistic stage, 
with all its pervadmg group-sentiment, if not group-instinct. 
It becomes the task of the student to discover the mechanism 
of its transformation We can now be sure that there has 
never been anythmg of the nature of a social contract, to 
which the acceptance of authority can he ascribed A people 
doimnatedbysuch a group-sentiment as actuates the Melanesian 
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or the Poljmesian could never of the’nselves reach a situation 
in which the formulation of a social contract within their own 
commumty would have been possible We can be confident 
that so powerful a sentiment could on’y be changea by external 
influence, and that the change from spontaneous group-action 
in government to the authority of individuals has been one 
of the results of the contact and blendmg of peoples, that 
it IS only the influence of the more enterpnsmg members of 
another culture, endowed wnth queilities, material and mental, 
regarded as superior, which could change commumstic and 
democratic societies with their powerful group-sentiment 
mto individuahstic and monarchical or aristocratically governed 
societies According to this view we should expect that the 
enterpnsmg strangers w'ho set the change in motion would 
become the chiefs of the society of which they had become 
members, and I will conclude by giving some evidence that 
this has happened In many societies the chiefs have customs 
pecuhar to themselves, the nature of which cannot be explamed 
either by their supenor rank, or by the necessities of the office 
of those who practise them On the other hand, there is 
often a stnkmg similarity between the customs of the chiefs 
of difierent societies, often widely separated in space, which 
suggests that they are all offshoots of a common stock, which, 
havmg entered the different societies, have become their 
rulers Thus, in Oceama, the chiefs, in many cases, preserve 
their dead by some kmd of process similar to mummification, 
while the common people inter their dead, or pay them no 
particular regard With this difference is associated the 
behef that the chiefs go after death to one place, often a home 
m the sky, while the common people pass to an underground 
world of the dead With these and other pecuhanties of 
custom, of which the marnage of brother and sister is a good 
example, most readily explicable as the practices of an intruding 
people, one finds in some places differences in physical 
appearance between chief and commoner, the former 
approachmg more nearly the Caucasian t5q)e, and these 
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differences are often accompanied by traditions of an explicit 
kind that the chiefs are the descendants of visitors from 
other lands 

Similar differences in custom between chiefs and their subjects 
are frequent in Africa, where again difference of custom is 
frequently combined with defimte traditions of the descent of 
chiefs from foreigners, and the Incas of Peru were a conspicuous 
example of a similar process in America ^ 

^ [See Perry, The Growth of CtvihzaHon, for a fuller development of this 
thesi*^ ] 
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wit/z tnt^sion of the Clarendon Pres%^ Oxford^ ftozn 
Anihf opolo^tK,a^ Pssay^ pfisented to Idd'^vardhurneiilyto} in honour 
of /n\ Birthday^ October 1907 

¥ EWIS MORGAN is the only modem wnter who has 
*— * attempted to formulate a complete scheme of the 
evolution of the human family, a scheme based almost entirely 
on a study of the classificatoiy system of relationships of 
which he was the discoverer According to this scheme human 
society has advanced from a state of complete promiscmty 
to one chaxactei ized by monogamv by a gradual evolution, 
the three chief stages of which Morgan called the consangmne, 
the Punaluan, and the monogamian families In recent years 
the scheme has encountered much opposition, especially from 
Starcke,^ Westermarc k,** Crawley,® Andrew Lang,* and N W 
Thomas,* the last callmg Morgan’s whole structure a house of 
cards, and it may perhaps be said that the prevailing tendency 
in anthropology • is against any scheme which would derive 
human society from a state of promiscuity, whether complete 
or of that modified form to which the term group-marnage is 
usually applied 


the Primitive Faintly Ix>ndon, 1889 • History of Human Mamage, 

3rd ed 1901 * The Mystic Pose Ixindon, 1902 ♦ Social Origins 
X^ondon» 1903, p 90 * Kinship Organizations and Croup Marriage in 
Ausiralta Cambridge, 1906 ® TLhe clue! exception among those who have 

written on this subject in recent years xs Kohler , see Zur Urgeschichte der 
Ehe Stuttgart, 1897 
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The opponents of Morgan have made no attempt to 
distinguish between different parts of his scheme, but having 
shown that certain of its features are unsatisfactory, they have 
condemned the whole The elaborate scheme of Morgan can 
be divided mto two distinct parts, one dealmg with the existence 
of the consangmne family and the evolution from this of the 
Punaluan family, while the other part deals with the existence 
of tbifi latter form of the family itself It will be my object in 
this paper to point out a radical defect in the hrst part of 
Morgan’s scheme, and then to endeavour to restate the 
second part of his scheme in accordance with the knowledge 
which has accumulated smce his time 

The existence of both the consangume and Punaluan 
famihes was deduced by Morgan from the characters of the 
classificatory system of relationships This system is found 
throughout the whole of North America, and probably exists 
also in the South It is universal throughout the Pacific — ^in 
Polynesia, Melanesia, New Guinea, and Austraha It is found 
in India, and some typical examples have been repoited from 
Afiica, over which continent it is probably very w'ldcly spread 
Vestiges of it are found in other parts of the world, <uid it is 
probable that relationships have been expressed in this way 
by all the races of the world in the early stages of their develop- 
ment The most important feature of the system is that large 
groups of people who, according to our ideas, are related in 
very different ways and in very different degrees are all ranged 
in the same category The same name is given to a distant 
cousin once removed, for example, as is given to the father On 
the other hand, relatives who are given the same name by most 
civihzed people are in the classificatory system often ngorously 
distinguished In this paper I propose to consider how far there 
IS reason to beheve that this system had its origin in the 
organization of early society, and especially in the early modes 
of relationship between men and women In the first part of the 
paper I shall deal with the evidence provided by the system 
for the existence of Morgan's consangmne family, and m the 
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second part shall consider the origin of the system in a condition 
of group-marriage 

The Nature or Morgan’s Malayan System 

Morgan’s behef in the existence of the consangmne family, 
which corresponds to what is often called the undivided 
commune, was based entirely on the view that the variety of 
the classificatory system \\ hich he called Malayan ^ was the 
earhest form of the system If it can be shown that the Malayan 
form represents a late stage m the development of the system, 
the whole evidence for the consanguine family falls to the 
ground so far as it is provided by the classificatory system, and 
Morgan himself acknowledged ® that his hypothesis of the 
consangume family rested principally, if not wholly, on this 
foundation 

Morgan supposed that the Polynesian societies which 
possessed the Malayan system were m a pristine state of culture, 
and he believed that their system of relationships revealed a 
coi responding primitive state of the evolution of the human 
family We now know that Polynesian society is relatively 
highly de\ eloped, and it may perhaps be held to be superfluous 
to show that their kinship system, mstead of being archaic 
as Morgan supposed, is a late product of change I have been 
unable to find, however, that any student of the subject, 
whether supporter or opponent of Morgan, has refused to 
accept the Malayan form as primitive, and smee the bd.ief 
m its primitiveness is at the bottom of many of the drfiiculties 
m connexion with this subject, the evidence in favour of the 
lateness of the sjretem may be given 

The special characteristic of the Malayan or Poljmesian 
system is the small number of terms and the corresponding 

^ The actual examples on which Morgan based his Malayan system were 
from Polynesia, the name Malayan bemg chosen by him because he regarded 
the Polynesians as a branch of the Malayan family (Ancteni Society p 403) 
In spite of much recent work on the Malays we are still almost wholly m the 
dark as to the kind of kmship system found among the different branches of 
that people 

* Ancient Society, pp 385, 388, 402 

N 
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wide connotation of each The same terms axe used to denote 
relationships for which many different terms are foimd in most 
forms of the dassificatory system , thus, excluding differences 
dependent on age and sex, all the relatives of a speaker of the 
same generation as himself are addressed by the same name 
The distinctions between father's brother and mother s brother 
and between father’s sister and mother's sister which are usual 
in the dassificatory system are not present, and there is a 
corresponding absence of distinctive names for their children 
Morgan supposed that we had in this system the suivi\al of a 
state of society in which all the members of a group corre- 
spondmg to the brothers and sisters of a later stage intermamed 
indisciimmatdy, the consangume family which he advanced as 
the earhest stage of human society 

I hope to show that this wide connotation of rdationslup 
terms is late, and not primitive, by pomtmg out that elsewhere 
we find examples where dassificatoiy sjrstems are undergoing 
changes which are modifying them m the direction of the 
Hawauan form My attention was directed to this problem by 
a study of the relationship systems of Torres Straits We have 
in these islands two peoples m different conditions of social 
organization In both there is patnhneal descent, with fairly 
defimte evidence in one case at least that the people have 
emerged from a previous condition of mother-nght, and the 
high degree of development of the idea of property would 
seem to indicate that their social condition is far from bemg 
of a pnrmtive kmd On examinmg the social organization of the 
two commumties we find additional evidence of their relatively 
advanced condition The organization of the western islanders 
is totemic, probably in a relatively late stage, there being 
evidence of a previous dual organization which has become 
extinct The social condition of the eastern idanders is probably 
stiU more advanced, having a temtonal basis, with few traces 
of the conditions of mother-nght and totemism from which 
they have nevertheless probably emerged On studying the 
kinship system of these two peoples we find different stages of 
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change in the direction of simplification In the island of 
Mabuiag in the west the distinction between the children of 
father’s brother and mother’s brother is not present, and the 
name given to these relatives is also given to the children of 
father’s sister and mothei’s sister That the absence of the 
distinction is due to loss, and not to imperfect development, 
is rendered probable by the condition of the terms used for 
the older generation , here there are still distmct terms for 
father’s brother, mother’s brother, father’s sister and mother’s 
sister, but there are definite signs that these distmctions are 
becoming blurred, and that the people are on their way to 
giving the same name to the relationships of father’s sistei and 
mother’s sister, and possibly even to those of father’s brother 
and mother’s brother In the Murray Islands in the east, on 
the other hand, there is still present the distmction between the 
children of father’s brother and mother’s brother , but here 
the distinction between mother’s sister and father’s sister which 
seemed to be m process of disappearance in Mabinag has 
completely gone Foi the full evidence on these pomts I must 
refer to the articles on " Kinship ” in the fifth and sixth volumes 
of the Reports of the Camhrxdge Expedition to Torres Straits 
I can only say that the evidence is strongly in favour of the 
wide connotation of certain kinship terms m Torres Straits 
bemg a product of late change These changes would not have 
to go very much further to produce kmship systems 
approaching very closely to that of Hawaii, and thus a strong 
supposition IS raised in favour of the Polynesian system being 
also a product of late change 

If we now turn to Australian systems we find that it is 
universal, so far as the evidence goes, to have distmctive names 
for the four kmds of relative of the generation older than the 
speaker, viz father and father’s brother, mother’s brother, 
father’s sister, and mother and mother’s sister Similarly, m 
the next generation it seems to be almost universal, ignonng 
differences accordmg to age, to have one designation for father’s 
brother’s children and mother's sister's children, and another 
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designation for mother's brother’s children and father’s sister’s 
children 

The only exception with which I have met is very instructive 
from the point of view which I am considering m this paper 
The exception is found m the case of the Kumai In this tribe, 
which differs fiom aU other Austrahan tribes in its mode of 
social organization, theie are separate designations for father's 
brother, father’s sister, mother’s brother, and mother’s sister, 
but in the next generation the corresponding distinctions are 
absent and the children of mother's brother and father’s sister 
receive the same names as the children of father's brother and 
mother’s sister 

In this respect the Kumai system resembles that of the 
island of Mabuiag in Torres Straits while it retams the 
distinction between father’s sister and mother’s sister which 
has disappeared m Murray Island 

In one place Howitt speaks of the Kumai system as 
primitive, though two pages later he expresses doubts about 
this The case seems to be \ery much like that of the Torres 
Straits people m that the social system of the Kurnai has a 
territorial basis with patrihneal descent, and few anthro- 
pologists would doubt that it represents a late stage m the 
evolution of Australian society There can be equally little 
doubt that the special features of the kinship system of the 
Kumai depend on loss of distmctions which once existed, 
rather than on a failure to devdop distinctions found every- 
where else in Austraha 

If we accept the view that both the Kumai and the people 
of Torres Straits show us late developments of social 
organization, we axe confronted with the fact that in these 
relatively advanced societies we find variants of the 
classificatory system which brmg them near to the Hawaiian 
forai, though m none of the three has the generalization reached 
the d^ee present in that form 


NcUtvf Tribes of SoiUh^Bast AiesircUta, p 168 
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We now know that the people of Hawau and other 
Polynesians are far more advanced in social culture than the 
inhabitants of either Torres Straits or Australia, and it seems 
an almost inevitable conclusion that the changes which have 
occurred in the less advanced peoples have in the more 
advanced peoples proceeded still further in the same direction, 
and have produced the system characterized by the extremely 
wide connotation of the relationship terms to which Morgan 
ga\e the name of Malayan 

If we now turn from these regions bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean to the islands of the Ocean itself, we find evidence 
pomting, I think, in the same direction We find that the 
relationship systems of Fiji and Tonga possess the distinctions 
between father’s brother and mother’s brother and between 
father’s sister and mother’s sister, and they also possess the 
distmction between the children of father’s brother and 
mother’s sister on the one hand, and mother’s brother and 
father’s sister on the other hand No one can have any doubt 
that the people of Fiji and Tonga are in a much more primitive 
stage of social evolution than the people of Hawaii, perhaps 
the most advanced of Pol3nnesian societies, and though it is, 
of course, possible that the more developed society, so far as 
general culture is concerned, may have preserved a more 
pristine system of relationships, the association of highly 
developed general culture and a late form of relationship system 
IS by far the more probable 

So far as I am aware, w'e have no accounts of the Hawauan 
system other than that recorded by Morgan, but an account of 
the allied Maori system has recently been recorded by Elsdon 
Best,* and I thmk that any one who compares this account 
with those of the Torres Straits or Fiji can have very httle 
doubt that we have m the former a later stage of the Papuan 
or Melanesian system It would seem that just as the Pol3aiesian 
languages have arisen by simplification of those of the 
Melanesian family, so have the Polynesian kinship systems 
* Joum Anthrop InsM , 1902, vol xxxu, p 185 
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arisen by simphfication of a variety resembling those found 
among Papuan and Melanesian peoples at the present time 
Lastly, let us go to Morgan's own people, the North American 
Indians Among the systems recorded by Morgan himself we 
find some which approach the Malayan system I wtU talce only 
one example An isolated band of Iroquois, called the Two 
Mountain Iroquois, had a form of the classihcatory system in 
which the father's brother was distinguished from the mother's 
brother (though the two names are smgularly ahke) , but the 
distinction betw^een father's sister and mother’s sister was 
not present, not was any distinction made between the children 
of the father's brother, father’s sister, mother's brother and 
mother's sister Thus we have in the case of this Iroquois 
tribe a system which is rather nearer the Hawauan system than 
that of either Mabuiag or Murray Island, each taken alone 
If the definite loss which the Mabuiag system has xmdergone 
were combined with the loss which the Murray Island system 
has suffered, we should have before us a system almost identical 
with that of the Two Mountain Iroquois 

The Two Mountain Iroquois were colonists from the Mohawks 
and Oneidas who had settled above Montreal, and if their 
system is to be regarded as primitive, we have to suppose that 
this small band, who had apparently separated from the main 
body at no distant date, had preserved a primitive form, while 
the mam body showed the usual features of the classificatory 
system The system of the Two Mountain Iroquois was collected 
by Morgan himself, and we may therefore expect it to be 
accurate, and it is surpnsing that Morgan should have allowed 
this peculiar system to pass almost without notice, for more 
attention to it might have led him to revise his opinion that the 
Malayan form represents an early stage in the evolution of 
the classificatory system, and with the disappearance of the 
Malayan system as a primitive mode of expressing relationships 
would also have disappeared his sole evidence for the existence 
of the consangmne family 
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The Origin of the Classificatory System in Group- 

marriage 

In the first pari of this paper I have dealt with Morgan’s 
evidence for the existence of the consanguine family, and I have 
shown that so far as the classificatory system of rdlationships is 
concerned we have no evidence for this form of the family 
As I am not here concerned with the general problem of the 
existence or non-existence of this form of the family but only 
with the evidence for it derived from the classificatory system, 
I can pass on to the second part of Morgan’s scheme, again 
premising that I have only to deal with the existence of the 
Punaluan family so far as the evidence for it is derived from the 
nature of the classificatory system 

By the Punaluan family Morgan meant a form of the family 
characterized by the existence of group-mamage, to use his own 
words, " founded upon the intermarriage of several sisters, 
own and collateral, with each other’s husbands, in a group,” 
and ” on the intermarriage of several brothers, own and 
collateral, with each other’s wives, in a group ” In each case 
he supposed that the spouses on one side need not necessarily 
be of km to one another 

As Mr Thomas has shown, the expression group-marriage 
has been used veiy loosely by recent writers, and it will perhaps 
conduce to clearness if we adopt Mr Thomas’s defimtion, 
though it does not correspond exactly with that of Morgan's 
When I use the expression “ group-mamage”, I shall there- 
fore mean a marriage occurring in a commumty divided into 
defimte groups, whether they be clans, classes, phratnes, m 
which all the men of one group are the husbands of all 
the women of the other group, and all the women of the first 
group are the waves of the men of the second gtoup According 
to this defimtion all the husbands or waves would be related as 
members of the same group, and it is in this respect that the 
defimtion may differ from that of Morgan 

The arguments for the existence of group-mamage denved 
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from the classificatory system are briefly as follows Often, 
but not by any means m all forms of the system, a man of one 
group will apply the same term to all the women of another 
group of a certam generation which he applies to his wife, and 
conversely all the women of one group may apply the same 
term to all the men of another group and of their own generation 
which they apply to then own mdividual husbands, and it has 
been argued that these terms are survivals of a state of society 
m which there were actual marital relations between those 
who used the terms Secondly, a child of one group will give 
the same term to all the men of his father’s group and generation 
which he apphes to his own father, i e to all those who under 
the last heading would m some systems be called husbands by 
his mother, and it is supposed that this wide use of the term 
" father ” is similarly a survival of a state of society m which 
all the men of a certam standing m the opposite group were 
his potential fathers To this argument the objection is made 
that the child in aU forms of the classificatory system gives the 
same name to the women of his own group and of the same 
generation as his mother as he gives to his own mother 

This objection to the value of the classificatory system as a 
test of previous social conditions was recognized by Darwin 
m his reference to the views of Morgan in The Descent of Man ^ 
He remarks “ that it seems almost incredible that the relation- 
ship of the child to its mother should ever be completely 
Ignored, especially as the women m most savage tnbes nurse 
their mfants for a long time” The objection still continues 
to influence many in their attitude towards the classificatory 
system, and the most recent writer on the subject, Mr N W 
Thomas, has regarded the objection as a reductto act ahsurdum 
of the hypothesis of group-marnage, and has jocularly com- 
mended such a behef m group-motherhood to the notice of 
zoologists 

Two qmte different answers to the objection are possible 
It may be that there was once a definite term for the individual 

» 1871, vol 11 , p 359 
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relation between mother and child, and that the term became 
extended at a later stage of evolution so as to fall mto Ime with 
other kinship terms That such an extension of meanmg can 
have taken place is summarily dismissed by Mr Thomas as 
involvmg a process for which we have no evidence and for which 
no reason can be seen As a matter of fact, however, as will 
be apparent from what I have said in the first part of this paper, 
people in low states of culture do extend the meanmg of their 
kinship terms Relatives once distmgmshed may come to 
receive the same appellation, and I see no reason to doubt 
that this process ol generalization may have contributed to 
extend the connotation of the term “ mother ” The other 
answer, however, probably presents more nearly the genesis 
of that generalized relationship which we have to translate 
by that of mother and child In such a state of society as that 
we must assume when the system of relationships was in 
process of development, it is not probable that the special 
relationship between mother and child would have persisted 
beyond the time of weaning I et us assume that the weanmg 
did not take place till the child was three years old ^ and the 
separation would have occurred before the age at which the 
child began to learn the terms of relationship to any great 
extent It is even possible that in this early stage of culture the 
duty of suckling may have been shared by other women of 
the group, and that, at the time of weaning, the child might 
not have been in the position to differentiate between its own 
mother and the other child-beanng women of the group 

To those unacquainted with society in low stages of culture 
it may seem very strange that a child should grow up without 
being able to distinguish his own mother from other women of 
his community We know, however, that in relatively advanced 
societies with paternal descent, as in the Murray Inlands, a 
man may grow up without knowmg his real father and mother 

* I have assumed that weaning took place at this late age, because this 
now happens among many races of low culture, but if it was earlier, my 
argument is only strengthened 
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In this case we have to do with adoption, and the case is there- 
fore not parallel, hut the occurrence of such ignorance in a 
rdatively highly-developed community may help us to imdcr- 
stand the absence of the knowledge of the personality of the 
motlier at the much lower stages of social evolution which w’^e 
have to assume at the time of origin of the classificatory system 

Again, the subject of adoption, which I have just mentioned, 
may throw some light on the matter The people of the Murray 
Islands carry the custom of adoption to what seems to us an 
absurd extreme, and children are transferred from fa mil v to 
family m a way for wluch the people can give no adequate 
reason, nor can any adequate reason be found in the other 
features of the social or religious institutions of the people 
I do not wish to go so far as to suggest that this custom of 
adoption may be a survival of a state of society in which 
children were largely common to the women of the gioup so 
far as nurture was concerned , but this is possible, and in any 
case this wholesale adoption may help the civihzed person to 
understand that people of low culture may have different ideas 
in connexion with parentage from those prevalent among 
ourselves, and that the idea of group-motherhood is not as 
absurd as Mr Thomas supposes 

Only one other relationship term raises any serious difficulty, 
viz the apphcation of the same terms to all the children of the 
group which are applied to own brothers and sisters, but if my 
hne of argument is accepted to explain “ group-motherhood ", 
the existence of group-brotherhood and sisterhood will present 
no difficulty 

The pomt which I have considered is the most definitely 
formulated objection which has been brought agamst the value 
of the classificatory system as evidence m favour of group- 
mamage The older objections ^ were based on the idea that 
the system is only a table of terms of address, a view which by 
no means removes the necessity for a theory of its origm The 

^ McLennan, Studtss tn Ancient History^ 1876, p 366 See also Wester 
marck, op cit , p 89 
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tendency of more recent objectors has been to show that the 
terms of the system are expressive of status and duties and not 
of consanguinity or affinity ^ I shall return to this pomt later, 
and wall only say now that the view that the classificatory 
system had its origin m group-mairiage implies that it was in 
its origin expressive of status rather than of consangumity 
and affinity 

Merely to reply to objections laiscd by otheis is, however, 
hardly satisfying In the earher part of my paper I have shown 
that we have reason to modify Moigan's scheme in a very 
fundamental respect, and it is now evidently necessary to 
restate the mode of the hj^pothetical origin of the classificatory 
system in a condition of gioup-mamage Such a statement 
must be so highly problematical, and must involve so many 
doubtful features that I am \ ery loath to undertake the task 
I only do so because I believe it may assist clearness in the 
discussion of the problem if some definitely outlined scheme 
has been formulated which may make t lear the points on which 
further evidence is required My aim will be to suggest a state 
of society wffiicli would be capable of explaining the ongm of 
the classificatory system of relationships, and at the same time 
IS not in obyious conflict with what we know of man in low 
states of culture 

I shall haye to begin by making certain assumptions First, 
I assume that at the time the classificatory system had its 
origin, the custom of exogamy was already in existence, and, 
further, I assume, for the sake of simplicity, though it is not 
essential to my argument, that the community possessed only 
two exogamous sections, which I will call moieties We now 
have so much evidence of such a dual division of early society 
that there are few who will object to this assumption, though 
my argument would apply equally well if there were more than 
two exogamous divisions of the community 

Further, I assume, again for convenience sake that the child 
belongs to the division or moiety of its mother This mode of 

^ Lang, Social Origins, p 102 K W Thomab, op cit , p 123 
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cotinting descent is again so widespread in communities of 
low culture that few will quarrel with this assumption In 
the h3q)othetical commumty I assume we have therefore two 
moieties umted in group-marriage, all the active men of one 
group being the husbands of all the child-beanng women of 
the other group In each moiety four groups of people would 
be roughly distmguished , the active men, the child-beanng 
women, the elders, and the children The distinctions between 
these groups will be fairly clear except in one case All that 
we know of savage society would lead us to expect that there 
would be a sharp distinction betw'een the group of children 
and their seniors The widespread ceremonies of initiation 
point to a time when there was a complete change of status at 
this period of life, and I assume that the change takes place at 
a definite time, i e that a boy does not become a man gradually 
as with us, but suddenly at the period of mitiation The 
distinction between child-beanng and older women would also 
present no difficulties, and the chi^f trouble in imagining the 
state of society I suggest anses in connexion with the distinction 
between the active men and the elders If I may be allowed to 
pass over this difficulty for the present, we should find m such 
a society that a child would recognize in his community people 
who stand to him in eight different relations In his own moiety 
there would be the group of child-beanng women to whom he 
would give a name which was the origin of that we now trans- 
late “ mother " Secondly, there would be the active men of 
his o-vm moiety to whom he would give a name which later 
came to denote a relationship which we translate " mother’s 
brother ” Thirdly, there would be the group of children to 
whom names would be given which later came to mean 
“ brother ” and " sister ” Lastly, there would be the group 
of dders whose names would have been the ongm of the terms 
translated " grandfather ” and " grandmother ” In the other 
moiety there would be four corresponding groups , men to 
whom the child would give the name which we now translate 
“father”, the group whom he would call by the name whidh 
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came to mean *' father’s sister ’ , the children of the moiety 
to whom he ould give a name which later came to denote the 
children of the mother’s brother and father’s sister , and lastly 
there would be the group of elders who would probably receive 
the same names as the elders of his own moiety 

Such a state of society would give us the chief terms which 
we find in the classificatoiy system, and new terms would be 
developed as the social organization became more complex 
In such a state of society I suppose that the status of a child 
would change when he becomes an adult, and that with this 
change of status there would be associated a change m the 
relationship in which he would stand to the members of the 
different groups The great difliculty m the acceptance of my 
scheme is to see how the relationships set up by these age- 
groups developed into those regulated by generations such as 
we find among most people of low culture at the present tune 
I cannot here attempt to follow out such a development 
m any detaJ, but I think it is possible to see the general hues 
on which one almost universal feature of the classificatoiy 
system may have evolved, viz the distmction between elder 
and younger, especially frequent m the case of brothers and 
sisters A man would probably tend to distingmsh with some 
defimteness those who became adults earher than himself from 
those who came later to this rank , he would tend to distmguish 
sharply between those who helped in his mitiatory ceremomes 
and those to whom he was himself one of the mitiators, and 
this distinction between seniors and juniors would probably 
be carried over into the system of relationships which gradually 
developed as the group-relations developed into more individual 
relations between men and women, and as the society became 
organized into generations m the place of status- or age-groups 
There still exist in various parts of the world societies 
possessmg age-grades,*’ which may w^ be survivals of some 

» For a full account of these age grades, see Schurt*, AtUrshlassen und 
MannerbUftclef Berlin, 1902 Unfortunat^y, Schurta; complicates the 
problem connected with age grades by includmg m this type of social 
organizatioxi the Australian matrimonial classes which have probably had 
an origin very diflEerent from that of true age grades elsewhere 
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such condition of social organization as that I suppose to have 
been the ongm of the classificatory system We have at present 
no evidence to show what relation there may be between these 
age-grades and the sj- stems of relationships, but it is to be 
hoped that future investigation mto the system of relationships 
of some commumty possessing age-grades may furnish material 
for the elucidation of the process by which the evolution from 
age-groups to generations has taken place 

What I suppose to have happened is that there were at first 
purely group-relationships which received names , that from 
these named relationships the people were led to formulate 
certam further distinctions which reacted on the group- 
relationships and assisted in their conversion into relationships 
such as we find to characterize the classificatory system at the 
present time 

If I am right in the main lines of the sketch I have just given, 
the classificatory system was m its origin expressive entirely of 
status The terms would stand for certam relations within the 
group to which only the vaguest ideas of consanguinity need 
have been attached Several recent wntcis have uiged that 
the classificatory system as we find it to-day is expressive of 
status only, and they have regarded this as a conclusive 
objection to Morgan’s views In the attacks made on Morgan's 
scheme during his lifetime the objections raised were of a 
different kmd, bemg directed to show that the system was 
merely a collection of terms of address and had nothing to do 
with status and duties so far as status implied any fimction 
m the social economy If Morgan were now alive I believe he 
would agree to a very great extent with those who regard the 
systems as expressions of status and duties so far as their 
ongm IS concerned, though his unfortunate error about the 
nature of the Malayan system prevented him from seemg to 
how great an extent the terms arose out of purely status 
relationships It may be objected that he called the 
dassificatoiy system one of consangumity and affinity, but he 
called it this because, whatever may have been its ongm, there 
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IS not the slightest doubt that at the present time the system 
IS an expression of consanguinity and af&mty to those who use 
it I have now investigated the classificatory system in three 
communities,’- and in all three it is perfectly clear that distinct 
ideas of consangmnity and affinity ^ are associated with the 
terms The correct use of the terms was over and o\er again 
justified by reference to actual blood or mamage ties traceable 
m the genealogical records preserved by the people, though in 
other cases m which the terms were used they denoted merely 
membership of the same social group and could not be justified 
by distmct ties of blood or marriage relationship Theie is in 
these three peoples defimte evidence of the double nature of 
the classificatory system as an expression of status and of 
consanguimty, and there are definite indications of a mode of 
evolution of the systems by which they are coming to express 
status less and ties of consanguimty and afiimty more 

The evidence relatmg to the classificatory system brought 
forward by most of the recent critics of Morgan has been 
derived chiefly from the Australians, and, so far as our existing 
evidence goes, it would seem that the status aspect of their 
systems is more promment than in other parts of the world, 
as would be expected from the very special development of 
matr im onial classes among them , but even m Australia it is 
probable that the aspect of the systems as expressions of 
consangumity and afiinity is far more important than the 
published accounts lead one to believe The true relation 
between the classificatory system and the actual ties of blood 
and mamage relationship can only be properly brought out by 
a full application of the genealogical method, and this method 
has not yet been applied m Australia 

That there is sometimes a definite connexion between 
mamage regulations and the classificatory terms of relationship 
there can be no doubt Thus I have shown elsewhere ® that the 

^ Mabmag and Murray Islands in Torres Straits, and the Todas in India 

* By consanguinity I mean blood relationship , by afdmty, mamage 
relationship 

• Jourtt Roy Astat Soo , 1907, p 611 
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terms tised by Dravidian peoples provide definite indications 
of the marriage of cousins, which is a featuie of their society 
and similarly there is an evident relation between the 
classificatory terms and forms of marriage among the North 
American Indians ^ When we find special features of the 
classificatory system to have had their origin in special forms of 
marriage, it becomes the more probable that its general features 
are the survivals of some general form of marriage 

My object in this paper has been to support the view that the 
features of the classificatory system of relationship, as w e find 
them at the present time, have arisen out of a state of group- 
mamage, while pointing out that this system lends no support 
to the view that the state of group-marriage was preceded 
by one of wholly unregulated promiscuitj^ I should like again 
to insist that it has not been my object to consider here the 
problems involved in the growth of the human family m general, 
but only to deal with the evidence provided by the classificatory 
system of relationships 

The classificatory systen*, m one foimor another, is spread so 
widely over the world as to make it probable that it has had 
its origin m some umversal, or almost universal, stage of social 
development, and I have attempted to indicate that the kind 
of society which most readily accounts for its chief features is 
one characterized by a form of marriage in which definite 
groups of men are the husbands of definite groups of women 


1 See Kohler, op cit*, p 82 
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Social Organization in Australia 

•■^HE social organization of Australian tribes is of great 
theoretical importance In this contment the dual 
grouping IS frequent, but is usually associated with a com- 
plicated system of sub-grouping Among some peoples, such 
as the Dien of Central Australia, there are simply two moieties, 
with no sub-grouping In other cases each moiety is again 
divided into two sections, leadmg to a division into four groups , 
and elsewhere, again, there is a further process of subdivision, 
which produces eight sections The chief, if not the only, 
function of these groups is the regulation of marriage, and in 
consequence they have generally been known as marriage 
classes, but Mr A R Brown has suggested that when there are 
four groups, they shall be called sections, and when eight, 
subsections Where there are only two moieties the regulation 
of marriage appears to be much of the same order as in 
Melanesia A man must marry a woman of the other moiety, 
and within this moiety marriage is regulated by kmship, 
certain relatives being by social custom prescribed as consorts 
Where there is a fouifold division, there are variations in 
the nature of the rules by which marriage is regulated A 
general similarity runs through aU, m that a child does not 
belong to the group of either of its parents , thus, if we call the 
four classes A, B, C, and D, the rules of descent will be as 
follows^ — 

If ^ =s 6 children are C and c 
B = a „ „ D and i 

C Bs d „ ,, A and a 

D BB. c „ „ B and b 

^ Capitals refer to men, small type to women 
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Or, put m another way — 


A^b B = a 


C== d D = c D = c C == d 


A a B b B b A a 

It may be mentioned here that this scheme of regulation of 
mamage corresponds closely with that which would be 
produced by the cross-cousin marriage, and Mr A R Brown *■ 
has foimd that, m tribes with the four-class system, the 
orthodox mamage is with the cross-cousm , with the daughter 
of the actual mother's brother if possible , if not, with the 
daughter of a classificatory mother's brother as determined by 
kmship, 1 e with one whom it is possib’e to trace genealogical 
rdationship 

The eight-dass system, such as is found among the Aranda, 
IS more complex In this system marriages take place accordmg 
to the foUowmg scheme — 


C=^d 
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1 

A^b 
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B ^ a 
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£r k B b H h B 


1 “ Thiee Tnbes of Western Australia Joum Roy Anth In$i , xUil, 
1913, p 143 
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A R Brown has shown that this comphcated system is 
correlated with, and he believes it to be the result of, a special 
form of marriage, m which a man marries his mother’s mother’s 
brother’s daughter’s daughter Thus, if we take D m the above 
scheme, we see that his mother’s mother’s brother is E, whose 
daughter’s daughter will be c, the wife of Z) accordmg to the 
scheme Agam, the mother’s mother’s brother of A is H, 
whose daughter’s daughter is to be the proper wife of A 

It is mstructive to understand the process which a man 
goes through when he is selecting an orthodox bnde for his 
son For this purpose consider the arrangement of the marriage 
of D, which IS done while D is still young, sometimes perhaps 
before he is bom His father will arrange who shall be his son’s 
wife’s mother he cannot settle on the wife herself, because 
she may not yet be bom G goes to the mother’s brother of his 
wife, that IS E, and arranges that this man’s daughter, namely 
6, perhaps not yet bom, shall stand to his son m the relation 
called nganp When D is bom and grows up, he leams that h 
is his nganji, and that he will sooner or later marry her daughter, 
c, and does so when she is old enough 

Similarly, C will arrange with H, his wife’s mother’s brother, 
that his daughter, /, shall be the nganp of A, and A wdl sub- 
sequently marry h, the daughter of / 

Accordmg to A R Brown, the essential mechamsm by which 
marriage is arranged in Australia is genealogical relationship 
or kins hip The mamage regulation takes two chief forms 
throughout Austraha, one, the less frequent, m which a man 
marries his cross-cousm , the other, in which he mames the 
daughter’s daughter of the brother of his mother’s mother 
Accordmg to Brownti, the mamage classes are nothing but 
s3rstematizations of these two regulations of mamage by 
Tnnship j and the two rules are equally effective whether there 
are named mamage classes or not Thus, he beheves that such 
a tribe as the Dien, who are stated to have only two moieties, 
with neither fourfold nor eightfold mamage classes, really 
possess these classes He considers that they have not been 
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named, and consequently have eluded observation Some 
Australian tribes group certain relatives together m classes 
with definite names, and refer to these classes when they are 
discussing marriageable and non-mamageable relations , 
while other tribes discuss marriage solely in terms of 
genealogical relationship The marriage cleisses may be 
regal ded as more or less concrete expressions of social ties, 
which can otherwise only be expressed by means of the 
nomenclature of relationship 

In this connexion A R Brown points out a fact which, so 
far as I am aware, had not been noted by previous observers, 
that a man cannot take every woman of the class into which he 
manies Thus, in the fourfold system, it will l>e noted that 
grandparents and children are m the same dass, but marriage 
IS limited to members of the marrying class of the same 
generation, and is not permitted with those members of the 
marrying class who are two generations removed, either in 
the ascending or descending hne 

Mr Brown's contributions to the better understanding of 
these complicated modes of grouping do not stop here He has 
found that, not only in West Australia, but also in other parts 
of the continent, the marnage classes co-exist with a local 
grouping The people who have a system of marriage classes 
are broken up into a large number of local groups In some cases 
the local group is exogamous, and in other cases not Where it 
IS not exogamous, A R Brown proposes to call it a horde 
Where it is exogamous he speaks of it as a clan, and this group 
corresponds not only with the clan or sib of the classification 
which I am using, but also with the temtonal variety of 
the clan 

Where the local group is not exogamous, a child always 
belongs to the horde of its father, and this appears to be 
usually the case when the local group is exogamous Thus, in 
the schemes representmg the nature of the four- and eight- 
class systems, it will be noted that a man always belongs to the 
same marriage class as his father’s father In the case of the 
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four-class system. Brown found defimtely that members of 
the A and C classes belong to one local group, and members of 
the B and D classes to another local group, an association winch 
necessarily follows from the patnhneal descent in the local 
group 

This definite connexion of descent with the local group greatly 
clarifies the situation which existed before the importance of 
the local group was shown by Brown At one time discussions 
were frequent as to whether a given tribe was patnhneal or 
matnhneal, discussions which were largely beside the pomt, 
for they were earned out in reference to the mamage classes, 
and since, m the arrangement of these classes, a person does not 
belong to the group of either parent, these discussions had httle 
meaning If the mamage classes were the only groups which the 
Austrahan abongmes possessed, there would be no point in 
talking about descent at all Mr Brown has now shown, 
however, that the Australians have definite rules of descent, 
but that these apply to the local groups and not to the mamage 
classes 

I have so far spoken of the local groups as modes of temtonal 
groupmg But, in general, each group has associated with it 
animals, plants, or other objects correspondmg with the totems 
of other parts of the world In other words, we have here a case 
in which the local clan groupmg and the totemic clan groupmg 
cover one another, so that we can correctly speak also of 
patnhneal descent of the totem In some parts of Austraha 
there is a totemic groupmg which is not locedized, and m these 
cases there is often matnhneal descent 

In dealing with the dual organization of Melanesia I pomted 
out that this organization extends over a large number of 
temtonal units, which correspond with the tnbes of our 
definition In Australia the dual orgamzation also extends 
over a number of social groups, which must be classed with 
clans , and it is possible that a more exact examination of the 
Melanesian evidence would reveal the presence of a sumlar 
form of local totemic groupmg We already have evidence 
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in Melanesia of a totemic grouping within the dual organization, 
but we do not at present know of any case in which these 
totemic groups are localized 

There is reason to beheve that, in Australia, the dual 
organization and the marriage classes are solely concerned in 
the regulation of mamage Though they have attracted the 
attention of ethnologists, owmg to their very unusual and 
comphcated character, they are probably of small importance 
in the general regulation of life, as compared witli the local and 
totemic groups 

It seems dear that, so far as political functions are con- 
cerned, the local group is the impoi lant unit, whether it be of 
the kind called by Brown a horde, or whether it be exogamous, 
and thus conform to the definition of a clan or sib The 
exogamous group is also important in a religious or perhaps 
more correctly, magico-rehgious respect, for in Australia the 
religious or magico-religious aspect of totemism is of great 
importance, ntes being carried out by the totemic clan which 
are believed to increase the numbers of the totem ammal or 
plant, and thus to augment the food supply Owing to the great 
poverty of the material culture of the Australians, the economic 
aspect of its society is of httle importance, but it is note woi thy 
that, in so far as it exists, it is closely bound up with totemism, 
and therefore with the local group 

Lastly, it mugt be noted that, in spite of the presence of two 
other forms of social grouping, the family, in the strict sense, 
IS not onty present, but is of great importance It must be 
recognized, however, that the group called the family differs 
so much from that of our own society that A R Brown has 
found it necessary to give special definitions of the relation- 
ships which it mvolves Thus, he defines a husband and wife 
as persons who live together, and whose union is recognized by 
the tribe He defines a parent as a person with whom a child 
hves, who cares for him and provides him with food , while 
brothers and sisters are persons who bdong to the same family 
group It will be noted that, in these definitions. Brown comes 
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veiy near the definition of kinship proposed by Malinowski ^ 
according to which persons are km when they have certain 
duties and privileges in relation to one another At the same 
time Brown makes it abundantly clear that, when an Australian 
IS discussing social problems, the essential decidmg factor is 
genealogy The relationship of two persons to one another is 
made clear by an mquiry into genealogical relationships, 
though it may be that these genealogical relationships were 
determined in the first instance b3. such social functions as 
those by which Brown defines the relationships of parent and 
child, brother and sister, husband and wife 

^ The Famtly among the 4tistrahan Aborigines^ 1913, chap m 
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APPENDIX III 
The Dual Orga.nization 

i ^HE work of Rivers has made it clear, once and for all, that 
the dual organization has played a part of fundamental 
importance m the formation of systems of relationship, and in 
the institution of marriages between relatives that play so 
conspicuous a part in these systems He has shown 
(see pp 51 et seq ) that many phenomena of soctal organization 
can only be explained on the basis of the former existence of 
a grouping m moieties between which intermarriage was the 
rule In his work on The Htstory of Melanestan Soctety he 
devoted much space to the consideration of the dual 
organization, and the reader is referred to that wort for further 
details He added much mformation to that given by 
Codrington in his work The Melanesians, and showed that the 
dual organization is of fundamental importance for the social 
organization of Melanesia 

Rivers was of the opimon that the dual organization of 
Melanesia came into bemg as the result of the mtemuxture of 
two distinct peoples, one of which migrated into the region 
and set up a social system m co-operation with the com- 
munities that they found there He devotes chapter xxxvm 
of his work to that subject He does not state that this must 
have been the origin of the dual organization, but says — 
“At the present time students of sociology are almost 
unanimous in ascnbing the dual organization of society to 
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a process of fission whereby a single social group came to be 
divided mto two moieties The opposite opimon that the dual 
organization came mto bemg by a process of fusion has been 
put forward, but has few, if any, adherents It has been my 
task m this book to show that many of the social institutions 
of Melanesia have come info bemg as the result of the inter- 
action of peoples and it will be quite m accordance with the 
rest of my argument that I should now attempt to show that 
the dual organization may ha\e had a similar origin ” (ii, 557) 
He then proceeds to adduce the hostility between the 
moieties, the behef m physical and mental differences, certain 
mcidents of mythology and so forth m support of his scheme 
Thus, while making no positive statements with regard to the 
ongm of the dual groupmg, he marshals facts to support the 
thesis that it had its ongm as the result of a process of fusion 
Another pomt m Rivers’s treatment of the dual organization 
must be mentioned here He tends m this book to distmguish 
the organization m totemic dans from the dual orgamzation, 
while at the same time reahzing that the two may be part and 
parcel of the same form of culture, as they certainly are in 
Austraha and North Amenca (u, 83) While it is not possible 
to discuss the matter in detail here, it must be stated that the 
evid^ce for the dual organization as a whole throughout the 
world goes to show that this form of sqcial organization is 
connected orgamcally with the grouping m totemic dans, and 
therefore that any dissociation that occurs m Melanesia must 
be the result of some special circumstances in that region 
When Rivers wrote the lectures that are incorporated in this 
book, the subject of the dual organization had not yet received 
the treatment that it mented Now that much fuller accounts 
of It have been pubhshed,>^ it is possible to view it from a wider 
standpoint, and to gam a juster notion of the part it has 
played m the social history of large ];>arts of the world The fact 
that Rivers realized so dearly the importance of the dual 


^ Cf Perxy, The Chtldten of the Sun London^ 1923 
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organization m his works on Ktnsht^ and Social Orgamzakon 
and The History of Melanesian Society, as well as m his article 
on “ The Origin of the Classificatory System of Relationship ", 
makes it imperative to give a short sketch of the history of this 
form of social organization 

If we confine ourselves for the moment to India, Indonesia, 
Oceania, and North America, it can be shown with a great 
degree of probabihty that the earhest form of social organization 
beyond that of the food-gatherers, who went about m family 
groups, was the dual organization But this dual organization 
was not so simple as would perhaps seem from the accounts 
given by Rivers, Codnng^on, and others For it can be shown 
that the earhest food-producing culture throughout this vast 
region was essentially imiform, and that it represented a high 
degree of civilization, it bemg the result of a vast process of 
spread of culture that ultimately reached America The social 
organization of this Archaic Civilization, as it may be termed, 
was the dual organization, together wath a totemic clan system 
Pohtically this society was of a highly complex nature In the 
domain of material culture it has left its impress throughout 
this vast region by the installation of irrigation systems, often 
of vast extent , by the buildmg of monuments of stone, often 
of large stones, and often agam conformmg to certam types 
such as dolmens, stone circles and pyramids , by the makmg 
of pohshed stone implements, and by minmg activities, pearl- 
fishing and so forth This civilization spread across the world 
as the result of the search for egrtam materials , gold, pearl- 
shdl, pearls, copper, and other substances playmg an important 
part in this activity , and as a consequence we find that the settle- 
ments of these men of the archaic civihzation were made where 
supphes of these thmgs existed m quantities Thus it happens 
that practically every source of gold and pearl-shell from Egypt 
to America has been exploited m the past by men with this 
form of civilization 

In the region of Melanesia, where so much of the action of 
this book has taken place, there are valuable pearl-fishenes. 
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in New Guinea, through the Solomons, in the New Hebrides, 
and off the coast of New Caledonia, there being also gold m 
New Caledoma It is therefore a place where signs of the 
activities of these men of old would be expected These signs 
are not lacking, for throughout Melanesia the material signs of 
the former presence of these men are forthcoming especially 
m places with supphes of pearls and gold At the present tune 
in Ambrim, so often mentioned by Rivers, use is being made of 
dolmens , in San Cnstoval laige stone mastaba-hke monuments 
are constructed for the ruling groups, on top of which tombs 
dolmens are placed ^ Stone circles are still in use in British 
New Gumea and the surrounding island groups 

To understand the real significance of the dual organization 
of Melanesia, Australia, North America, and elsewhere, it is 
imperative to appreciate the characteristics of this archaic 
cuolization which hes behind every community of the food- 
gathenng stage from one end of this region to the other 

The original settlements were possessed of a high degree of 
civihzation, and were ruled ovei by definite ruUng classes, 
entirely distmct m culture from the commoners For instance, 
they practised mummification, while the commoners were 
practically universally interred in a contracted position In 
the ongmal settlements the ruling group was divided into two 
parts, one supenor to the other, the superior part being led by 
the Children of the Sun, who are found from one end of the world 
to the other in connexion with the archaic avihzation The 
Children of the Sun were connected with the sky world, to 
which they went after death The other side of the ruling group 
consisted of nobles, one of whom acted as a cml ruler of the 
state, and was in charge of warlike operations 
This part of the ruhng group was connected with an under- 
ground land of the dead, as were the commoners There was 
thus a bisection of the community at death, with the remarkable 

* In The Cktldfen of the Sun I erroneously called these mastabas truncated 
P3a:anuds 
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distinction that, while the Children of the Sun went to the 
sky, the rest of the community, nobles included, went under- 
ground 

Not only was the ruling group of a community of the archaic 
civihzation divided mto two parts, but so was the land itself 
This may well be illustrated by the first settlement made by 
the Children of the Sun in Samoa They landed in the island 
of Tau in Manu’a, in the east end of the group They divided 
the island into two parts, m one of which they hved, while in 
the other hved that part of the rulmg group that was associated 
with the underworld This dual division of the state was, 
so far as can be told, umversal m communities of the archaic 
civihzation But it went much further than that , for even 
villages were divided on the dual pnnciple In the island of 
Tau, just mentioned, the part of the idand where hved the 
Children of the Sun had as its first settlement a village called 
Fitiuta, which was divided mto Fitiuta-by-the-sea, and 
Fitiuta-landwards This sea and land division of settlements is 
a widespread characteristic of dual communities, and it even 
extends to whole islands In the Carolme Islands it is found 
that this dual characteristic of villages even apphes to the 
landing-stages for boats, each part of the village having its own 

The two moieties in such dual communities have distmct 
characteristics, a point that has already been mentioned by 
Rivers himself One part is superior to the other, the superior 
part bemg, of course, that correspondmg to the one formerly 
ruled over by the Children of the Sun The two parts are 
associated with the right and left hands respectively, and also 
with different colours Hostihty always exists between them, 
this hostility sometimes, as in New Gumea, expressmg itseLf 
in chrome warfare 

It is necessary to explain how it comes about that com- 
munities so far apart in culture as those of the Austrahans and, 
say, early Samoa, can have acqiured their culture from the 
same source The explanation is simple The Austrahans claim 
that the whole of their social organization was given to them by 
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wonderful beings, usually connected with the sky, who came to 
them, usually from the north, organized them as communities 
with various rules and regulations, and then went away again 
When these culture heroes are examined, in other places as 
well as m Austraha, it is found that they move in the cultural 
atmosphere of the archaic civilization In North America, 
for instance, the culture-heroes are practically invariably the 
Twm Children of the Sun These bemgs are not fictitious, for 
the Children of tlie Sun were actually hving m the United 
States after the arrival of Europeans In like manner the 
peoples of Melanesia who have no ruhng groups make a similar 
daim, and say, in Leper's Isle, for instance, that a culture-hero 
gave them their marriage regulations 

What has happened, therefore, in Australia, is that the 
ancestors of the existmg Australian aborigines came into contact, 
in some way or other, with men of the archaic civilization, and 
got from them their social organization This is easy to under- 
stand when it is mentioned that extensive gold-working and 
pearl-divmg must have been prosecuted by these people m 
this region In Melanesia, on the other hand, there «ire good 
reasons for believmg that a ruhng group formerly existed m 
places where now there is none These ruling groups would 
have hved m the cultural atmosphere of the archaic civilization, 
with the dual organization running through the state from top 
to bottom When they disappeared the commumties would 
still retain their dual nature, at least for a time So the existing 
Mdanesians are similar to the right- and left-hand castes of 
Southern India , they are the survivals of a former much more 
daborate pohtical system, the nilmg groups of which have 
disappeared 

There is very little doubt that the communities of the archaic 
avilization took their character from the ruling group itself 
This was dual, one part being the supenor What is more, 
there is good reason to believe that intermaxnage was 
umversaUy the rule between these two branches of the ruling 
group, for it actually goes on at the present time in the 
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Carobnes, Timor, and elsewhere, and there are numerous 
traditional and myi:hological references to the practice One 
very interesting feature of the mamage-relations between the 
two sides of the ruhng group is that the Children of the Sun 
married their own sisters as well as women of the other side of 
the ruhng group So it would seem that the communities of the 
archaic civilization were ruled over by dual ruhng groups 
which intermarried systematically, and imposed their rules 
of marriage on the rest of the community In places where 
these rulmg groups have disappeared the custom stiU persists 
among their former subjects as the exogamy between the 
moieties of the dual organization 

It must be noted that the dual organization of society 
just described is of a composite nature, mcluding within itself 
elements of entirely different nature In the first place there is 
the simple bisection of the commumty mto two groups, which 
is a purely temtonal division Then, m addition, the ruhng 
groups of dual commumties are themselves dual in nature, and 
usually each part of the rulmg group is associated with one 
side of the commumty, which side then takes its characteristic 
from the branch of the ruling group associated with it The 
duahty of such communities is not symmetrical , one of the 
rulers is a sacred king or chief, while the other is the civil king 
or chief In addition we have the remarkable associations of 
one group vsnth the sky and the other with the underworld 
This as5m[imetry wifi, have to be accounted for m any theory 
of the origin of the dual organization of society 

It IS impossible to judge of the origin of any cultural element 
by itsdf , it must be put mto its setting So, when thmkmg of 
the ongm of the dual organization, account must be taken 
of the fact that it was simply the social side of a avilization 
extendmg right across the world, and comprising many 
cultural elements It is impossible, m Amenca, Oceama, Indo- 
nesia, or India, to point to any facts indicatmg that the archaic 
civilization had its ongm there The only place where signs 
exist of the ongm of this civihzation is Egypt, and more than 
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that, Egypt of the Pyramid age Here can be watched the 
gradual assemblv ot the ingredients of the archaic civilization, 
which assumed its final shape m the Si\,th Dynasty or 
thereabouts 

It has already been stated that the dual organization is 
composite in nature, and that it contains a duality of teiritory 
together with a dualitj- of ruling gioups, the two dualities 
apparently having little to do with each other In Egj^pt of 
the First Dynasty the territoml duality — that which 
throughout the world expresses itself in a widespread group of 
commumties in dual villages, islands, and so on — came into 
existence when the king of Upper Eg3rpt conqutred Lower 
Egypt This happened about 3500 b c , and henceforth Egypt 
was always referred to as Upper and Lower Egypt, the whole 
polity of the state being permeated with dual ideas resulting 
from the unification of the country under one throne Thus, 
by this conquest there came into being m Egypt one aspect of 
the dual organization But the country in the first four 
Dynasties was ruled over by only one king, and no signs 
whatever existed of the duality of the ruling groups such as 
characterize the communities of the archaic civilization That 
was to come later 

The difference between the colour symbols of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, white being that of Upper Egypt and red that 
of Lower Egypt, was likewise earned across the world as a 
cxinstant feature of the dual organization The practices of 
mummification, of building stone monuments, of making 
pohshed stone implements, can likewise be shown to have been 
invented by the Egyptians, either in Egypt or m Nubia, and 
their addition to the cultural equipment of the archaic civ'iliza- 
tion IS eaisy to demonstrate The Egyptians had for many 
centuries previously practised imgation, and all the settle- 
ments made as the result of Egyptian expeditions for materials 
of various sorts got food by this method In the centunes 
succeeding the foundation of the First Dynasty the gradual 
takmg shape of the archaic civilization can be watched 
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proceeding step by step, until, at the time of the Sixth 
Dynasty, it was complete 

It was not until the Fifth Dynasty that the feature of the dual 
organization which is of interest m connexion with social 
orgamzation came into being, namely, the duality in the ruhng 
groups with the differentiation of sacred and civil rulers, 
connected respectively with the sky and the underworld 
This second duality was superposed on the older temtonal 
duality of the state by virtue of certain events that occurred 
m Egypt at the foundation of the Fifth D5masty 

There is no particular reason why a dual community should 
be ruled over by two kings , still less reason exists for the 
difterentiation of function into sacred and secular ruler How 
did this duality of rulers come mto bemg in a country like 
Egypt, where temtonal unification had already taken place 
under one ruler ? Dunng the first four dynasties the king was 
the sole ruler of the country His son, the crown pnnce, who 
was the vizier, carried on the administration of the realm 
One royal family, therefore, ruled over Upper and Lower Egypt 
But at the beginning of the Fifth D5masty there came into 
power the ruling family of Hehopolis, who called themselves 
the Children of the Sun This is their first appearance m 
history We now find that, throughout this and the next 
d5mastv the viziership was held by members of another family, 
and that the crown pnnce never held that office In the early 
part of the Fifth Dynasty it is probable that the viziers were 
men of very high rank who were connected with the old rulmg 
group Ihus a duahty m the ruhng power of Egypt exactly 
similar to that characterizing the communities of the archaic 
civilization was produced when the Children of the Sun came 
into power The oiigmal duality was the result of the fusion 
under one ruler of two geographical areas north and south 
the second duality was the result of a fission in the ruhng group, 
which occurred eight centuries or so after the former event 
Towards the end of the Fifth Dynasty this system seems to 
have become firmly estabhshed, and, what is more, there seem 
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to be definite signs of constant mamage between the ruling 
family of the Children of the Sun and the family of the viziers 
Of course, it must be stated at once that the e\idence is not 
yet ample, but what there is shows that the viziers married 
royal princesses, and the Pharoahs married, in addition, it is 
to be presumed, to their sisters or other near km, wom( n 
of viziers’ famihes Thus the two groups formed an mter- 
marrymg pair such as we find throughout the vast legion from 
India to America These intermarrying royal groups divided 
the domination between them, and doubtless entered on this 
compact of intermarriage m order to stibilize their position 
This practice of forming in itrimomal alliances between ruling 
groups can be observed in several places in the Old Testament 
as a lecognized mstitution, which, seeing that the social and 
pohtical institutions of the Israehtes of that time wcie evidently 
permeated with Egyptian influences, is a sign of the intentions 
of the early Egyptian royal famihes I shall return to this 
topic later 

It has been possible to advance one step further towards 
the assemblage of a social setting like that of the communities 
of the archaic civihzation We have found that the Itgj'ptian 
ruling families became divided into two intermarrying gioups 
with different functions The associations of the two bran< hts 
of the ruhng group with the sky and the underworld can also 
be explained m Egj^it For the Children of the Sun were 
connected with a world m the sky where they went after death 
to enjoy the society of the sun-god This form of belief was, m 
the begmmng, confined to them , the rest of the c ommunity 
went to the Osman otherworld, which, m later times certainly 
was situated underground 

One more feature of the dual organization has yet to be 
accounted for, namely, the connexion between the two branches 
of the ruling group and the two territonal divisions of the state 
So far in the survey of Egyptian history all that has been 
observed has been the foundation of a kingdom formed of 
the umon of two distmct temtones, and the bisection of the 
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ruling gioup due to the coming into power of the Children of 
the Sun, who acted as sacred rulers, and left the secular 
administration of the country to members of other famihes In 
the Fifth D5masty there is no terntonal distinction between 
the two parts of the ruhng group, for both seem to have been 
associated with Lower Egypt or with the boundary between 
the two divisions of the country But at the begiimmg of the 
Sixth DjTiasty the familv of the ^’lzler appears to have belonged 
to Abydos in Upper Egypt, while the royal family lived at 
Memphis Thus the two ruhng groups belonged at that time 
to Upper and Lower Egypt, and m this way their resemblance 
to the rulmg groups of Macassar, Samoa, and elsewhere is 
complete , a duahty m ruhng groups has become completdy 
superposed on a duahty of a terntonal nature, which super- 
position IS charactenstic of the dual organization of society in 
the archaic civilization 

Thus a senes of histoncal happemngs brought about the 
end of the Fifth Dynasty just that combmation of features 
that characterize the archaic civilization m its earhest settle- 
ments throughout the world 

We have therefore, it seems, to assume that this civilization 
spiead across the world, carrying with it all the essential 
details of the culture of Egj'pt at the time of the Pyramid Age, 
and especially of the Sixth Dynasty In aU the settlements, 
certainly those with ruhng groups, the rulers imposed their 
charactcnstics on their followers In most cases it seems certain 
that whole communities, with all grades of society, migrated 
from one home to another, and incorporated the native 
population among the lower orders , so that social and pohtical 
mstitutions would be transplanted by a perfectly natural 
and contmuous process Thus the marriage customs of the 
ruhng groups, with the exception of the incestuous umons 
between members of the same family practised by the Children 
of the Sun, would be generally diffused throughout the com- 
munity Therefore the ongm of the mamage systems of the 
peoples of Austraha, Melanesia, Polynesia, North America, 
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India, and elsewhere must be sought in certain relationships 
set up in the ruhng groups of the archaic civilization either 
before or after its spread from Egypt 

Although It can be shown with a great degree of probabihty 
that the scheme ]ust outhned is correct, yet it by no means 
follows that the problems connected with the relationship 
systems of Melanesia and elsewhere are completely solved 
Rather must it be said that we now know what the problems 
really are We know that the sacred luleis of the archaic 
civilization practised incestuous unions, and that intermarriage 
took place between them and the other branch of the ruhng 
group We have a certain amount of evidence to show that the 
cross-cousin marriage was a feature of this eaily ruling group 
This evidence is particularly clear in the case of the Bugi 
states of Southern Celebes, where both tradition and the early 
genealogical tables of the ruling families show that the cross- 
cousm mamage was the rule This makes the ruling groups of 
the early Bugi states really one group of lelativcs, m spite of 
their different characteristics The onginal stories tell of unions 
between people of the sky-world and those of the undciwoild, 
and they make it quite clear that those beings arc intimately 
related , for the ruler of the underworld man led the sister of 
the ruler of the sky-world, and vice versa Fherefore when the 
Bugi ruhng groups carried on the same form of mainagc m 
early times, it would seem that they were eontmumg the 
practice of fonner days 

If it were only necessary to account for the cross-cousm 
mamage the task would be simple But complications set in 
when other forms of mamage are considered What is to be 
said of mamage with the sister's daughter, on the one hand, and 
with the wife of the mother’s brother, on the other, not to speak 
of mamages between persons who are two generations apart ? 
How comes it that certain communities have adopted tins 
form of mamage as the usual form of union, to the exclusion of 
all others, so that the relationship system reflects this union ? 
The mamage systems of theDien of Austraha and of the people 
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of Pentecost an the New Hebndes reflect marriages between 
persons two generations apart, and these maniages actually 
were the rule The puzzle is to understand how it came about 
that such marriages have become habitual 

Marriages between Relatives in the Old Testament 

It IS probable that a bnef account of the marriages recorded 
m the Old Testament, especially in the book of Genesis, may 
help the student to realize how that ruhng groups may have 
impressed their marriages on the peoples among whom they 
settled Unfortunately we lack information on this aU- 
important topic from the region with which this book has 
mainly been concerned, and have to rely mamly on inferential 
evidence derived from tradition and mythology I have found 
one mstance, that of the ruhng house of the Bugi state of Bom 
in Celebes, in which cross-cousm marriage was the rule m 
former times, but few such genealogical tables are available, 
so far as I am aware In the book of Genesis, on the other hand, 
and throughout the Old Testament, there is a certain amount of 
evidence that bears on the points mentioned in this book, 
and especially m this Appendix 

In the first place it can be shown that marriage between 
relatives was considered to be all-important in the Old 
Testament It can be shown without trouble that the 
posterity of Abram was royal Abram himself was a kmg, 
and throughout his posterity emphasis is laid on their kingly 
nature Esau, for instance, was the ancestor of the rulers 
over Edom 

When the marriages of this royal family are considered, it 
IS evident that it was thought essential, for the maintenance 
of the royal blood, that marriages should take place between 
near km The table {p 218) shows this 

Abram married Sarah, his half-sister , Isaac married 
Rebekah, his father’s brother's son's daughter , Esau married 
his father’s half-brother’s daughter , Lot was the ancestor 
of the Moabites and Ammonites by his two daughters , Jacob 
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mamed Leah and Rachel, the daughteis of his mother’ t. brother 
Thus down through the royal line of Abram, Isaac, and Jacob 
the orthodov form of maruage was one with lu u km 
It IS to be noted that the marnage between Isaac and Rebekah 
was between relatives one generation apart , and this also was 
the case in the marriage between Jacob and his cousms, if 
relationship be reckoned through Isaac instead of through 
Rebekah 


Shem 

Terah —9 = 9 

Abram=Sarai=Hagar (Egyptian) Sarai 

Isaac =Rebckah Ishmacl == (Egyptian) 

1 (Zilpah) (Bilhah) | 1 

Jacob =Leah-j- Rachel Esau=Mahatath 

Joseph= (Egyptian) 

Ephraim Manassth 


N ilior -- Milcah 11 ir in 


Bethuol Lot 9 Milc,ih Iscah 


Rcbdcah Lab in I ot 9 I ot - 9 


Leah R.u hel 


The strong emphasis laid upon marriages between relatives 
in the case of the royal family is shown in the case of Esau 
It IS said that Esau lost his birthnght and was supplanted 
by Jacob What happened is shown by reading first of all the 
two verses at the end of chapter xxvi of Genesis — 

" And Esau was forty years old when he took to wife Judith 
the daughter of Been the Hittite, and Bathshemath the 
daughter of Elom the Hittite 

" Which were a gnef of .mind unto Isaac and to Rebekah " 
This shows dearly that Esau had offended m marryung 
women of other stock, or, rather, in not maxrymg women of his 
own For Rebekah says in verse 46 of chapter xxvii — 
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" I am weary of my hfe because of the daughters of Heth , 
if Jacob take a wife of the daughters of Heth, such as these 
which are of the daughters of the land, what good shall my 
life do me ” 

Then follow some remarkable verses, where the story is 
continued 

“ And Isaac called Jacob, and blessed him, and charged him, 
and said unto him. Thou shait not take a wife of the daughters 
of Canaan 

“ Arise , go to Padan-Arair to the house of Bethuel thy 
mother’s father , and take thee a wife from thence of the 
daughters of Laban thy mother's brother 


" When Esau saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob, and sent lum 
away to Padan-Aram, to take him a wife from thence, and that 
as he blessed him he gave hun a charge, sa5ang. Thou shait not 
take a wife of the daughters of Canaan 

" And that Jacob obeyed his father and his mother, and was 
gone to Padan-Aram 

“ And Esau seeing that the daughters of Canaan pleased not 
Isaac his father , 

“ Then went Esau unto Ishmael, and took unto the wives 
which he had Jahalath the daughter of Ishmael, Abram’s 
son, the sister of Nebajoth, to be his wife ” 

Ihe moral of this account is obvious Esau had offended 
against the code bv not manying a near relative, and he was 
consequently superseded by Jacob, who, by marrying Leah 
and Rachel, his cousins, had kept the royal line intact The 
descendants of Esau, like those of Ishmael were the ancestors 
of mhng houses elsewhere, and not of the Israehtes 

With this instance in mmd, it is possible to understand how 
the rulmg groups of the commimities of the archaic civilization 
came to institute marriages between relatives as the proper 
form of marriage throughout the community They considered 
It essential to marry near km, and their followers acquned 
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similar ideas In the cases where the luhng group consisted of 
two intermarrying families, it follows that the cross-cousin 
marriage would be a normal form of inainage, and it would 
be thought that this marriage would be univeisal with the 
dual organization But, as we have seen, marriages can take 
place between relatives one or even two generations apart, and 
mstances of the first type are forthcoming in the Genesis 
table Therefore it is possible to claim that the mainages 
between persons of different generations can well have arisen 
m commumties with the dual organization as the lesiilt of such 
marriages m the rulmg groups, but the cvact mechanism 
determming the form of marriage m any case is not easy to 
suggest, and further information will have to be aw iitcd 

It is possible to show also from the Old Tt stamont that the 
practice of intermarriage was looked upon as a way of cementing 
the relationships between two groups I he Inst goo<l instance 
of the sort is that of Dinah, daughter of Jacob, who was desued 
in marriage by Shechem, son of Ilamor the llivile llamor 
said to Jacob — 

" The soul of my son Shechem longeih foi your diUighlei , 
I pray you give her him to wife 

" And make ye marriages with us, and give us j.oiu daughters 
imto us, and take our daughters unto you 

" And ye shall dwell with us , and the land shall be befoie 
you. dwell and trade ye therein, and get 'you possession 
therein ” 

The speaker wished to cement the alhamo b< tween the two 
groups by mtermamage The sons of |aeob answered luui, 
and ended up by saying — 

" Then will we give our daughteis unto yon, and we will 
take your daughters unto us, and we will dwell with you, and 
we will become one people ” 

The habit of intermarrying with the Amorites, C anaanites* 
and others was a source of sore offence, and constant ief< rente 
IS made to it throughout the Old I estament The vital 
importance of the avoidance of alliances of this sort is shown m 
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E/ra, where the great reform that was instituted at that time 
was the cessation of unions with other peoples 

" Now, when these things were done, the princes came to me, 
saying. The people of Israel, and the priests, and the Levites, 
have not separated themselves from the people of the lands, 
doing according to their abominations, even of the Canaanites, 
the Hittites, the Pemzites, the Jebusites, and Aminomtes, the 
Moabites, the Egyptians, and the ALmontes 

“ For they have taken of their daughters for themselves, and 
for their sons , so that tlie holy seed have mingled themselves 
with the people of those lands , yea, the hand of the pnnees 
and rulers hath been chief m this trespass ” 

It goes on to say, in a later verse — 

“ And now, O God, what shall we say after this ^ for we have 
forsaken they commandments 

“ Which thou hast commanded by thy servants, the people, 
saying. The land, unto w'hich ve go to possess it is an unclean 
Imd with the filthmess of the people of the lands, with their 
abominations, who have filled it from one end to the other with 
their uncleanness 

" Now therefore give not your daughters unto their sons, 
neither take their daughters imto your sons, nor seek their peace 
or their w ealtli for ever , that ye may be strong, and eat the 
good of the land and leave it for an inheritance to your children 
for ever ” 

Ihese quotations show that the Israelites were in the habit 
of contracting alhances with the peoples whom they found in 
C anaan, by means of intermarriage such as is lound between 
the two sides of the dual organization This therefore makes 
it probable that the Egyptian ruling groups had the same idea 
in mind when they began to intermarry, namely, that of 
cementing an alliance and of fortifying their position And it 
is this alliance of two mtermarrymg families that was earned 
across the world as the foundation of the exogamy of the dual 
organization 

Further support for this view is to be obtamed from the Old 
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Testament, where it can be shown that the Isi aehtes from the 
beginning were in close touch with the Egyptians, and thus may 
have absorbed many of their ideas Reference to the table on 
p 218 shows that Abram, Ishmacl and Joseph married Egyptian 
women, presumably princesses , so did Solomon It can hke- 
wise be shown that the political organization of Israel was 
permeated with dual ideas, the countiy itscU being divided, 
m the time of the kings, into Noith and South, with distinct 
rulers, who at the same time, boar very similar names in several 
cases, such as Rehoboam and Jeroboam, Abijam and Abiiah 
(who did not come to the thione of the northern kingdom). As \ 

and Baasha, Jehoash and Hehoash, all of which pairs were 
contemporaries There is thus ample reason to believe that the 
Israelites got many of their ideas from the Egyptians and that, 
consequently, their royal marriages and then matrimonial 
aUiances are evidence of the customs obta nmg in Egypt and 
of the motives which prompted the Egyptians to uiteimairy 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 

T his senes marks one of the most ambitious adventures in the 
annals of book publishing Its aim is to present in accessible 
foim the results of modern research throughout the whole 
range of the Social Sciences — to summarize in one comprehensive 
synthesis the most recent findings of historians, anthropologists, 
arch eologists, sociologists, and all conscientious students of civilization 
To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the new French 
senes, P Evolution dt VHumamt , m which the leading savants ol trance 
are coll iborating with the Director the Bibliothtque de Sj^nthese 
Histonquc, M Heitii Berr, is being incorporated Distinguished 
historuns, both European and Ameiican, are contributing volumes m 
their scveial departments 

The held has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods , an 1, thougli the instalments will be published as they are 
reidy, the nee ess uy chronological sequence will be secured bj the 
fa< i that tlic volumes of the french collection will be used as a nucleus 
Each work will be entiielv independent and complete n itself, but 
tlu volumes in i given grouj) will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period 

riu volumes are uniformly bound m a fine art«eambnc cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering ind emblem royal octavo m size 
rUE TIMFS LTTFRARY bUPPLEMIiNT devoted a leading 
article to the farst four volumes, in which the senes was described is 
being i omposed by all the t dents 

THE MANCHPSTfR GUARDIAN wrote that it is a heroic 
attempt, wluc h will be symp itlu t ically watched, to bring some light into 
the vast mass of ill-organi/ed knowledge whu h we owe to model n research 
and so make it available m the end for the guidance of the world 
NATURE, the leading scientific journal, m a six-column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the senes The 
Ilistory of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies, A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Bntain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciality and are attempting to bnng it into hne with the con- 
tributions from neighbounng fields and with the results of geneiaJ 
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sociology Including all the volumes of the important French collection, 
U Evolution de VHumamtt^ the English library contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental countcrpirt 
The volumes already issued beai out our best hopes 


The following plan^ comprising just undt? ont humht I though not 

definitive^ will serve to convey a genital notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise 

A PRE^HISTORY AND WriQUH \ 

I Introduction and Pre-History 


* Social Oigamzation 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

*Life and Work in Prchisionc I mice 
^The Dawn of Europe m Cmhzatum 


/; // k Rwtn 

hlmond Pirritr 
fatqufi dt Morgan 
if Rf nard 
/ Gordon C hide 


Language a Linguistic Introduction to Iliston 7 / fudryet 
A Geographical Introduction to Hisior\ E hehvre 

Race and History F Pitiard 

•“The Aryans / Gordon Chtide 

from Tribe to Empire // Mot ft iiul C» Davy 

•Money and Monctarv Pohev tn V uh I mics / Hums 

•The Diffusion of Culture (r hlhot Smith 


11 The Eariy Empires 

The Nile and Fgyptian Cxvili?atu>n 
The Mesopotamian Civihaation 
The JEgcan Civiluation 
•Mmoans, Phihstmcs and Greeks 


ef Morel 
I Delaporte 
G Ghtz 
Indreto Robert Hum 


III Greece 

The Formation of the Greek Pcopk A Jarde 

•Ancient Greece at Work 6 Clotz 

Religious Thought of Greece L Or met tind t Boulanger 
Art in Greece IF Oeonna and 4 de Rrider 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit / Rohm 

The Greek City and its Institutions 6 Glotx 

Macedoman Imperialism P Jouguet 

IV Rome 

Primitive Italy and Roman Imperialism I ion Homo 

The Roman Spint m Religion, I'hought, and Art 4 Crenter 
Roman Political Institutions 1 pan Homo 

Rome the Law-Giver J Dedareutl 

Economic Life of the Ancient World J Toutmn 


♦ An aitcntk denote* that the volume doca mi lorrn part of tfi« Eretieh 
VEvdifttim de VHumemU 
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Ihe Roman World 
* Ancient Rome at Work 
The Celts and Celtic Expansion 
The J itcr Civilization of the Celts 
V Beyond the Roman 1 mpire 
Germany and the Roman Empire 
Ancient Peisia and Iranian Civilization 
Clxinese Civilization 
Chinese Thouglit 
eudal Japan 

•A Iliousand Yeais of the Tiitirs 
^Nomads of the European Steppe 
India 

^The HeroK Age of India 

*Ciste and Race m India 

*T he Info of Buddha as Legend md History 

’•‘'Tlie History of Buddhibt Thought 

B CnRlSTIANIT\ AND FHP MIDDLI 

T Ttif Origins oi CnRisriANiiY 
Isriel, from its Beginnings 
|tsns ind tht Birth of Chiistiimty 
The honnition of tlu Church 
The Advance of Christ unit \ 

**‘Iiistc)ry and Literature of Christianity 

H Ihn Briak-up oi ihi hMPiRi 
The hnd of the Anc eni World 
The Eastern Empire 
Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the Carlo vmgian Empire 
The Origins of the SIa\s 
•popular Life in the tast Romm hmpire 
•The Northern Invaders 

in Reugious Imffriausm 
Islam and Mahomet 
The Advance of Islam 
Christendom and the Crusades 
The Orgamasation of the Churcli 

IV Tiif Art of thf Agis 

The Art of the Middle Ages 
•The Papacy and the Arts 

V RFCONSTlTtmON OF MONARCHIC PoWER 
The Foundation of Modern Monarchies 
The Growth of Public Administration 
The Organization of Law 


Victor Chapot 
Paul Louts 
H Hubert 
H Hubirt 

H Hubert 
Clement Hu art 
M Gf tinct 
M Gt ant f 
G F Hudson 
b H Parker 
G F Hudson 
{Ed) S Livi 
N K Sidhanta 
G S Ghurye 
E H 7 homas 
R H Thomas 

^ AOFS 

Adolphe Lods 
C Gut^nebert 
C Guignebert 
C Guignebert 
P de LabrtolU 

herdtnand Lot 
L Diehl 
L Halphen 
lerdinand Lot 
{Ed ) P Soyer 
Norman Baynes 
Bu S Phillpotts 

h Doutti 
L Barrau^Dihtgo 
P Alphandiry 
R Genestal 

P T orquei 
E Strong 

C Petit Dutailhs 
E Meyntal 
E Meyntal 
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VI Social and Economic Evolution 


The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds 
*The Court of Burgundy 
*Life and Work in Medieval Europe 
*The Life of Women in Medieval Times 
^Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages 
^Chivalry and its Historical Significincc 


G Bourgtn 
P Botssonnadf 
Otto Carulhert 
P Botssonnade 
Ethrn Power 
(Ed) A P Ntwton 
{Fd) Ffhfir Prtstage 


VII Intellectual Evoiution 

Education in the Middle Ages 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
Science in the Middle Ages 


G Huisman 
E Bri hter 
Abel Rey ind P Boutroux 


VIII From the Middle Ages to Modern Fimfs 

Nations of Western and Central Europe P Lorquti 

Russians, Byzantmes, and Mongols (Ed) P Boyer 

The Birth of the Book G Renaudet 

*The Grandeur and Declme of Spam C Hughes Hartmann 
^The Influence of Scandinavia on England M E Seaton 

*The Philosophy of Capitahsm T E Gregory 

*‘The Prelude to the Machine Age Mrs Bertrand Russell 

*Life and Work m Modem Europe G Renard and G IVeulersse 
^London Life in the Eighteenth Century M Dorothy George 
^China and Europe m the Eighteenth Century A Retchwetn 


A special group oj volumes will be devoted to 

(1) SuBjrcT Histories 

’“'The History of Medicine 

*The History of Witchcraft 

^The Geography of Witchcraft 

’•The History of Money 

’•The History of Taste 

•The History of Oriental Literature 

•The History of Music 

(2) Historical Eihnolooy 

• The Ethnology of Africa 
•The Peoples of Asia 
•The Threshold of the Pacific 
•The South American Indians 
•The Amencan Indian rentier 
•The Ethnology of India 
•Death Customs 


C C Cumston 
Montague Summtrv 
Montague Summers 
3" h Gregory 
7 haac 
E Powys Mathers 
Cecil Cray 

L H Dudley Buxton 
L H Dudley Buxton 
C E Pox 
Rafael Kartten 
7 G Macleod 
T C llodson 
I* liendann 


In the Sections devoted to MODERN lllSTORT the majority of titles 
will he announced later 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED 

^he Jollwovng volumes have already been issued 7 hey are arranged 
rouqhl'^ in the order in which they were published But their place tn the 
scheme oj the whole series may he discovered from the list above 

TFIF EARTH BEFORE HISTORY Man^s Origin and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER late lion Director oj the Natural History 
Museum of trance 

With 4 maps 15s net 

“ It goes batik to the birth of the woild and tht transformitioi s of land and 
water, and takes us through the giowth of life on the planet, tlu primitive 
anim il forms, the peophng of the seas, and the forms of life in the pnmary, 
second iry, and tertiary periods, to the growth of the human form Thus, st irt- 
ing from the ongtn oi matttr, it leids us in easy stiges to homo sapiens himself ” 

Daily News 

“ A remirkable volume ” — Torkshtre Post 

PREHISTORIC MAN J General Outline of Ptehistory 

By JACQUFS D'E MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Fgypt 

With 190 illustrations and maps, izs 6d net 

“ A notable and eminently readable study in tht tarly history of avihvation, 
and one well worth its place tn the great series now being issued by the publishers 
It bears on every page the impress of the personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear, tomposite picture of early eivihzation t iking one tope 
after another ” — Nation 

“ A masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price As a full 
survey the book has no rival, and its value i« enhanced by the lavish illustrations ” 

New leader 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

W H R RIVERS, r.L D , F R S Preface by Proimsor G 
Elliot Smith 

Second edition^ los 6d net 

** Social Orgamzatien is the first volume of the senes of histoncal works on the 
whole range of human activity May the present book be of good augury for the 
rest I To maintain so high a standard of originality and li^roughness will be 
no easy task Jar* Harrhok, in Nation 

The book is a great contnbution to the sum of human knowledge m the 
region of pure sociology Daily News 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC Aecouvt of 
the Social Organization^ Magic^ and Religion of the People 
of San Crtnoval in the Solomon Island 

By C E FOX, Litt D Preface by G Eilioi Smiih 

With 14 phtes and 40 text illustrations, i8s net 

A masterpiece One of the very best contributions to cthnolog)^ wc possess 
It has, besides its intnnsic value as a masterly record of sivigc lif< , also an in- 
direct one , It IS a remarkable testimony to the indispensable need of scitnttfic 
method for the observer His account of magic il ritual ind spells will bttome 
a classical source for students The account of the life-history of the individual 
IS depicted with a clearness and fulness unrivalled m ethnographic httrature 
” — Times I tterary Supplement 

LANGUAGE a Linguistic Introduction to Htsiory 
By J VENDRYES, Professor in the Unwersity oj Parts 

1 6s net 

A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for onginaliiy 
and independence of thought ” — Sunday Times 

As an introduction to philology this volume is a splendid piece of haute 
vulgarisation^ for which anyone who at aU loves words or who is at all curious 
about language, must be grateful It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle A wide, level-headed and erudite study ” — Nation 


A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 

By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strashurg 
With 7 maps, i6s net 

A masterpiece of cntiasm, as witty as it is well-informed, and ie< ming with 
nice observations and dehcate turns of argument and phrase 

Times Literary Supplement 

‘‘A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fiseuuting study of hum in 
geography It is much more than a text-book for the student it ts i woil 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can re id with ividiiy, for u is th< 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear logic il thought of tiu writer ripully 
treating with masterly power these great and import int topu s A atwn 

THE HISTORY AND LITKRATlfRK OI-' 
CHRISTIANITY from Tertulhan to Hot thtm 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOdjl*, Professor of Literaiurt at the 
Vmverstty of Poitiers Foreword by QK&muKX Oasooi f 

2^3 net 

“ A masterly volume A schol ir of iht fuicst «< t oniplislmic m, an t n» husi i >t 
for htssubjsct, and himsdf an artist in klt<rs,h< Insproduttd i hiok (onipir 
hensivc and rathontitjvc, and also a joy to re id /rom t ht lir«t p ijjt to i lx 1 ut " 

{tntf'rne 

This interesting and valuable book ” - V/ 1 C oubtni y, in t)mly 'Telefiruph 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

ByM DOROTHY GEORGE 

Second impression With 8 plates^ 21s net 

Mrs George, by her cumulative method, imparts a shuddenng impression 
of the brutalised life ltd by the misses under the first two Georges Her work 
18 full of eloquent det ill All who like to get at close quarters with history WxJl 
feel immensely debtors to her industrious resetrch and faculty of clear statement 
And she will have the satisfaction of restoring fiith to many minds in the reaht}^ 
of progress ” — Observer 

“ One of the best pieces of research in social and economic history which 
have ippcared for many yc it'. ” -^Nation 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By b H PARKER, Professor of Chinese tn the Vtctorta XJmvefsity 
of Manchester 

With illustrations and maps, r2s 6d net 

** Piofcssor Pirker tikes us biek to a period roughly conlemporaneous with 
tint of the found ition of the Roman empire, and shows their history to be, Iik( 
tint of the Noithern birbirnns and Rome, a constant struggle with Chinn 
With in unf vmiU ir subject the book is not nn easy one to read but the author 
his done ill tliat wns possible to enliven lus subject and hns certainly succeeded 
in giving us i most valuable tcxt-be>ok ” — Saturday Rerneuf 

CHINA AND EUROPh thet? Intellectual and Artisitc 
Relations in the hi^hteenth Century 
By ADOI.PH RMCHWhlN 

Witli 24 plitcs, I2S 6d net 

Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, this study 
of the influence of Chinese art md thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighlrenth centuiy will find not the least popuhr and distinguished pi ice 
The clnptcr headed ^ Rococo ^ will be of espccnl mtercst to connoisseurs 
The illustrittons are numerous ind beautiful *^^Sunday Times 

“ A f iscimting snbp ( t f he r< ftrem ts to Itic rature nit idmirably full and 
complete ’’ Times / tternry Supplement 

rim DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By V GORDON CHILDE, B Lrw 

betond Impression With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, rds net 

** Highc r praise of Mr Childe*a book, which forma a volume of the monu- 
mc ntal llistory of Civilization, could scarcely be given than to say that it is m all 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it ” — Sunday Tunes 

** He has done a very great service to learning, and given a cleai and reliable 
outline of the earliest civilization of Furope His book * fills a gap ’ indeed ’* 
--^Nation 

A very fine piece of work — Manebesier Guardian 
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MESOPOTAMIA the Babylontan and Assyriafi Civile- 

zatton 

By L DELAPORTE5 Professor tn the CathoUc Institute of Parts 
With 60 illustrations and maps, 16^* net 

“ Thib book IS for the most put very good Pht lutlioi h is h indkd Iih 
difficult mitenal cleverly Where lit succeeds is in his idmirablv wmicn 
description of the socnl life, of which he mikes 1 f iscin iting stoi> Ih it is 
presentedanenteitainingpictmt of theinhibii'intsin 2000 B c J Iku fiom the 
earlier Babylonians ht pisses to the Assyn ms, dc ding with them in isimihr 
excellent way 1 his is one of the best books of its kind which wt ln\ <. st t n for 
some time ” — Times literary Supplement 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History tn the Untversttv of Pans 
With 4 plates, 87 text illustrations, and ^ maps, 16s net 

** Phis IS a marvellous summary, divided into foui books, describing m dt t ul 
the mateiial, social, religious, artistic and intcllcctu il lift of tht ptoplt \cry 
one of these sections is full of interesting and new knowledge A wondi iful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation — Birmingham Post 

“Reads like a romance presents a veiy vivid picture v{ tins 

marvellous civilization ” — Times Literary Supplement 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

% L H DUDLEY BUXTON, M A , F S A , Leettutr tn Pbyncal 
Anthropology tn the University of Oxford 

With 8 plates, 12s 6d net 

“ Although the physical characters of the pnneip il raei d si r inis 11 < di 1 1 bt d 
in some dt tad, the author keeps before his re iders the be in ng oft lust dit i upon 
the broader problems of racial distnbution, is well as the int< n tly infi i< 4 ing 
question of the interaction of rice, environment uul modifu ition bv t<»m u i 
due to migration The exposition of antliiopolovu d method s»utn in m 
introductory chapter is admirably lucid -^-Manchester Guardian 

RACE AND HISTORY an hthnologieal fnttodut to 
History 

By E PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology tn the Umvernty of 
Geneva 

Second Impression With 9 illustrations md maps, 21s net 

A companion to Icbvrc’s Qeograpkual f nit odut turn pt Htstnry^ whuh 
estimated the value of “ environment ” as if utoi in histoiy, whih tlu pi< sr nt 
volume considers the “ r u lal ” factor “ No oik is be ttti <|u dilit d 
a thoroughly level-headed treatise on tlu subject of rut lor th< |HopUi 
who occupy a conspicuous place m history, ind c specnlly t lu pt oph h of urofs< , 
no better guide could be found — T vmes 1 iftraty Supplement 
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LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, from the 
Ftfth to the Fifteenth Century 

By P BOISSONNADF, Professor tit the University of Poitiers 
Framluted with an Introduction by Eileen Power, D Litt 

With 8 phtes, i 6 s net 

His work IS so interesting tliat it is to be hoped he will follow Sir James 
Frazer’s admnablt example and tike each chapter m turn for the purpose of 
converting its highly con centi a ted essence of history into a more ample dish for 
sdiolars His subject is attractive and his pages are eminently readable by 
laymen ” — Times Literary Supplement 

‘‘Theie IS no book in English which gives so clear and compichensivc a view 
of the labour question ill through the Middle Ages Readers will find no single 
volume so useful and so readable as this ” — G G Coultion, m Ohsentr 

LltF AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from the 
Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Cenhny 

By G Rl^NARD, Professor at the College of France^ and G 
WJhlTLhRSSh, Professor at the Lycte Carnot Introduction by Eileen 
Powi-R, D Lift ^ Reader in Economu History in the University of London 

With 8 plitcs, 1 6s net 

1 his ein ctrtimlv b pronounced \ most useful book 1 here is nothing 
that rovtrs inytlimg hk< th( imt ground, indeed, tbcie is utudlv no hook in 
Fnghsh which <\en prct<nd to e,ive in ouiliru of Europe m economic history 
as a whoh It is interestingly written, md is i storehouse of v iluiblc informa- 
tion ” Ne^o Staffs man 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THEMIDDIT \GV S 

Edited by A P NFWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in 
the Unixtrsitv of London 

With 8 phtes and maps, 6 d net 
I hiH woik IS no mere vollceuon of sti ly essays, bui in some respects the 
most imi^irtant contribution to the history of medieval travel since Professor 
Be i/ky’s Dawn of Modem Geography and the ntw edition of Yule’s Cathay 
W< hive Slid enough to indii ilc that this woik is one which should 
ipjsed both to tl« gemial mder ind to the schohr The illustiations are 
good T tmes I tierary Supplement 

CHIVALRY Its Ihstorual Significance and CtvtltTing Infinence 

Ediud by MJGAR PRhSTAGh, CamVens Professor tn the 
Vntpemty of London 

With full-page plates, 15s net 

** i lus 18 an excellent book, at once learned and entertaining, a valuable 
addition to our painfully limited library of medieval studies The book is worth 
having, and there is an abundance of btaunful illustrations ” --Daily News 

An equally interesting and beautiful volume, a piece of work which appeals 
alike to the general reader and to the specialist m history — Journal of Education 
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PREMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of Roman 
I infer tahsm 

By LFON HOMO, Profe^^or trt the XJnn*crsity of T yon^ 

With 13 mips tnd phns, t 6<5 net 

This able and scholiilv work, which has suminnn( d lo its nd ill tiu u source s 
of anthropolo4j7, arch iology, < pignphy ind philology He ic is 1 iid b in tht u il 
history of Rome’s origins, and cspce^iilly of her htiuscin ougins \ \ohime 
characteiired alike by scientiiic caution and i marked }x>wei of liuid neon- 
structiou ” — Spetaior 

“■ He gives us a spiiited account of the dt\tl(>pme nt oi Rome fioin lu \ oh < wre 
origins to her establishment is the domm ml power of the Mtditt n iiit in world 
It would be hard to find a clearer or bettei proisoitioiRel utouni fd tin t igts 
bv which Rome achieved the mir ule - Tiffti * / tft lar ^ S i^ph mt nt 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK .7/^ rconomit llistnv of 
Rome from the Origins to the hnifin 
By PAUL LOUIS 

With 4 illustrations and 6 maps, i6s ne t 
‘ The mam stages m Rome’s imp«inl pioruss irt indn md, ind tin * <o 
nomic causes of h( r de< Ime art ade qu luly inalysi el Agi^^^dtwir iml (<nunif tt < , 
industiy and finance, roads and commumc itions, si wt ly uul it eh w lopim nt% 
the nse of the colonatt, and the mlliKTU* of guilds are tit ib with m tuni itui 
their bearing on society and the socul structure an eliseussdi I hr 

volume presents a vivid, rapidly-movmg pKluif of the eeon<»mu t m iIm K<mun 
State ’’ — T tmes I tUrary Supplement 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT tn Rehgton, T bought, and ht 
By A GRENIhR, Professor in tht Umv^rsttv at iitrashurr 
With 1 6 plates and i6 text illustrations, i6s net 

** I have not space to set out ill the things in the book th u h ive luurr ntrd 
me and given me pleasure The atcuons on rchgion and liter uin< flesh uul 
stimulating The classical scholar and the generd n idcr < in be itunnim nded 
alike to read every page of this admirable book Nation 

A brilliant interpretation of Latin literature and religion - Neto / eiuler 

ROME THE LAW-GIVER 

JBy J DIlCLAREUTL, Professor tn the^UnwersUy of rouloute 

16$ net 

“ The level of scholarship is eactrcmtly high, ind tht triatmmt Jiarilly mtire 
technical than the subjcct-mattt r demands Tlie author tracts the dtvtlop- 
ment of Roman law from its origin to its codification, and on to tht later 
refinements which in thtir range, subtlety, tiid realistic logic have givtn it such 
unnvalled universality and completeness While rtcommtiiding this valuable 
^opsis as a whole, we may note as specially signihtant tht chapter on the 
organization of credit **— -Saturday Revtm 
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THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, Legend and History 

By E J THOMAS, DLttt, Under Ltbrartan tn the Umierstty 
Library^ Cambridge 

With 4 plttes ind a map, 12s 6d net 

“ He has produced an authoritative account of all that is known of the life 
of the great ttichcr Wc would recommend this important work to all mterested 
m Eastern philosopliy Spectator 

‘‘‘ The treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish His know- 
ledge of the sources, his historical sense, and the soundness of lus judgment make 
him i safe guide in a field in which there are many pitfalls The book is a worthy 
addition to a notabh senes — Manchester Guardian 

ANCIFNT PERSIA, and Itaman Civihizatton 

By CLEMENT HUART, Member of the Institute of France 
With 4 plates, 35 text illustntions, and a map, 12s 6d net 

“•A \ciy good account of the cultural history of old Iian A Mtid pictuie 
of ihc countiy ind an account of the senpts is followed by a history of the A.cha-- 
m< nids, Ai sicids, and Sassnnids Tlie n al value of the book consists m thc 
exe< Iknt uiilysesof the cultural dataich rung to each epocli tlu souil organi- 
zation, the icligious cults md beliefs, and tlu irtistic pioductions The powerful 
chaiacKr letches of the monirchs and hciocs receive new life fiom the baek 
ground in wliuh they in set — Nature 

^ An uimii ibk e piiomc of th< known facts -Nro Statesman 

AR1' TN (JRI^KCI^ 

B^ A i>i RIDDF'R, Curator at the Louvre Muteum^ and 
W DEONNA, Dutctor of the Geneva Museum of tn and History 
With 24 plites and 66 text illustrations, 21$ net 

“ A fascinating addition to the senes Tlu autiiors havt written attractively 
not only of Greek art from its beginnings to the lielknisuc peiiod and ns final 
decline, but of c v< ryday Greek life and its relation to art and the artists of the 
time — Datly News 

** l‘vcn on the most familiar ground it n remarkably fresh and penetrating 

Veto Statesman 

MONEY AND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLYTIMES 
^3; A R BURNS, B Sc Econ 

With 16 plates, 2 $9 net 

He lus mated the subject with care and caution and shown ck arly what the 
puzzles are He deals mainly witli Greece and Rome, slightly with Assyria, and 
gives a paragraph at the end of each chapter to the wholly independent and 
intertstmg coinage of China ** — T tmes Literary Supplement 

** lie IS to be congratulated The book is a striking contrast to the previous 
superficul treatments of the subject Documents have been searched and the 
material obtained, digested, and presented m a most readable form 

Eccnomtsi 
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THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVTUZAFION 

By A MORET, Professor at iht Colhsii of Planet 

With 24 platen, 79 tett illunntions md 3 maps 25s net 
“ Ihis bnllnnt bt('iy ol I gvptun sociclN M Mou t jh < iih tr coiituhution 
to Fgyptoloj^y is tliit he has t iken the dajri ta memht 2 <>1 h irypti in historv tixl 
of them has built anew tlie hvincc bod> ot tbit ami/in^' culture \\h it wis it 
that secured to Eqypt 1 ci\ih/ation mou siihlc thin that of iny otlu t of the 
great kingdoms of antiquit) ? M Mout tells us It was tlu Nih , couph d 
with the estiblishme nt of 1 ichgious systtni imposing Us snution^ on c\<u 
social duty As seen m his sympitiu tie n trt» t this nitrthgioni tuiiou Iv 

ittractive Tt was the real monl md sjuiituil toi<< pi ime Uini> tlu whoh of 
Egyptian, life Art and scienee and literatim mini t< n d to it, md it niUmu d 
for miUeniums the most ma’'sivt, colu lent aiul inu ibU (Uih/Uion tlu woild 
has known LtU?atv S / 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By ChCIL GRAY 

I2S 6d net 

** Here is just tlie book rcadeis hiv< been looknu lor, iml U»oM tt Uu too 
long in vain No music -lover would hnd it otlu r tliin utt tjn > iiotn to n 
to cover Its distinction of style irsnutnulous UiUiio 

its fresh and oiigmal standpoint Tt as not too mmh to u th 11 it 1 »»nr nt ih< 
most illuminating books of this dec uh Sir Ru UAKn I 1 am inOufrn 
“ A book which is quite one of the best of its kind ” Ohurver 

THE ROMAN WORLD 

By VICTOR CHAPOT, Profrswr at the 1 cote des lieaux^ drf\ 

With 2 plates and 12 mips, i6s m t 
** This survey of the Roman hmpir< presents in 4 compendious form an 
account of the expansion of Rome, the machinery of proMiutal ^oicrnmcnt, 
and finally a survey of the hmpire and its fortunes province by pnuiiif t ! his 
IS the fullest account of the hmpire which has appeared in I nphJi mcc the 
translation of Mommsen^s two volumes nearly fifty y^^ars ago It is < nra iicil bv 
the discoveries that have been made m the mcamimi, an<i its cxtellcnt bihh- 
ography brings the sources up to date The volume ht*. some useful mips’* 

Tt/»ej / iter ary Supplement 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the IhUenv anon of 
the East 

By P JOUGUET, Proftsw tn the Vmverstty of Parts 
With 7 pLic<i and 5 map*i, an net 
He has told a most fascinating story and told it so well th it it fornii an 
excellent sequel to the ordinary imtones of (Jreece Particularly valuable it 
his account of the Ilelleni/auon of Asia and of I'gypt, of the publif and private 
life of the latter, and of the establishment of the Cfrcek and hdacedonim miltrarv 
and other colonies To read his book shows that no one can ifltird to nep>teu 
the study of the Hellenistic period, which was responsible for many fund tnieni il 
elements of modern civiluauon ” Times Ittrrary Supplement 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIF MACLEOD, AsnsUnt Profesm in the 
Vnivefstiy of Ptnrt^ylutuna 

With 13 niaps, 25s net 

‘‘ It IS a tale, alike for its romantic and its historical values, well worth the 
telling , and it is not likely to find many tellers so competent and so vivid as 
Professor Macleod His book is an important contribution to historical ethno- 
logy The picture of American Indian culture drawn, with a wealth of colour 
and atmosphere, by this leading authority is in many ways attractive I he 
erudition is enlivened by innumerable human touches — ISIew Statesman 

GRFFK THOUGHT, and the Ortgtns of the Sctenujic Spirit 

By L ROBIN Professor in the University of Part^ 

Witli 1 mip, 2ib mt 

Ills contribution will probably rank as on< of the finest in the series For 
immense erudition combined with perfect clarity of expression the book can 
h ive few equals ” — N a tun 

“ Apart from his ic count of the three outstanding figures of Greek philosophy 
f Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras], i special metd of thanks is due to him for his 
full treatment of Plotinus andof the Stoics Pi ofessor Robin’s work ischaractcri/cd 
throughout bv an catcptional sense of proportion ” —T tints Lift r ary Supplement 

LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMFS 

By G RPNARD, Pfof no? at the College of France 

With 9 plates, 12s 6d net 

“ In a text winch is ilways informing and never dull, it is hard to know where 
to begin or when to stop [quoting] f hroughout there is a pithiness of diction 
resulting in memorable epigram In short, the conjunction of style md m ittcr 
IS so fortunate that it gives the whole volume the individuality that marks a 
contribution to literature as contrasted with a mere textbook 1 he student who 
wishes to use it in the latter capacity will get from it just the right stimulus to 
send him forward He will be made to realize the importance of the evolution of 
the useful and decorative arts He will be conducted through a veritable museum 
of curious and telling facts In short, there is inspiration m everything that 
Professor Renard has written Times literary Supplement 

THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 
By OTTO CARTELLIERI 

With 2? plates, zxb net 

“ Professor Cartellien chose a period steeped m romantic colour When he 
began to work he was fascinated by the nth and splendid culture of the brilliant 
court But there were bigger matters, as he found the more he explored, and 
Ins attention turned to spiritual and social questions The result is the work 
of a specialist, who has the gift of attractively presenting pictures of a strange 
period, Its life and manners, its art, literature, and music, its ruler and Court, 
how the kinght and the lady lived, the feasts, jousts, and tourneys ” — Times 

“ His nchly-iilustratcd volume is a learned and engaging guide to the culture 
of late medieval society at its most brilliant ^*^Saturday Review^ 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 

By N K SIDHANTA, Professor of Fnghsh at Lucknow Ummrsitv 

I2S 6d net 

“A valuible contubution Ihe Ht.rou Ai><. is in tpoch in pi utu ill> ill 
races and cultures They ill show clur ictci isti< s ^vhicli the Imliin i^c ilso 
displays The Mahd?harata is his principil quarry tlu henus of tint <.pie 
seem near to us With their dnnkint? and love-m il iru^, ihtir Juvih> and 
brutility, they aie ol the schoolboy iq;c ot huiuaiulv It is a dihti^hilul woild 
to which Profesbor Sidhanta transpoits us Not t)nU srholir hut all who 
would recapture the illusions of boylioid out him i diht 

7 ” inu s I tin it v vit nt 

THE GREEK CITY, and its ImUtuttons 

ByG GLOTZ, Professor of Gre^k in tfu Uni i nt/y P 

i6s net 

The theme of this idmii ibh hook is the lutomnuous (lutl iit\ i it 
appeared in time from its hrst dim btpintnnt^s in iIr Iloimnc i)l,< down lo n 
overthrow by Ph?lip of Miccdon It lombints u U iinniir with plulo o]diu il 
power, and with a puie md lively style It, of tour t, tout iins tin I u t , hut it 
contuns much more Ills nmirks on ostraiisin ind tlu ulttiitui td mu i ti Ut 't 
by lot lie good evampks of his knowledge md his re isonin^ powt i 

Sundin T wt 

IS eminently quahhed to wuu of (?rtt.k nistnutuiiH, itul lus u^ount 
of the evolution of man ib i ‘politic il imm iP in (neitt is tnrulud uitli tlu 
results of discovery since the days of lustcl d< Coulintu , whom ht ti\ il in 
logic and lucidity T tmef I ttcroiy ^iippltnuni 

ROMAN POLITICAL INS'EmmONS, from City in S/au 

By LEON HOMO, Ptoff^or in the Uni\Hr\tiy of l,von\ 

i6s nt t 

“ No other bnglish book presents in so convenient i form tlu Uon of the 
stages through which the Roman Comtitution irnvtd it it^ ultimitc ionn of 
absolute monarchy and bureaucratic orgam/ation 1 rom i description ol tlu 
rise of the oligarchy, he proceeds to give i lively ac tount of the pc nod of tr m uu»n 
in which the ideals of Pompey and C^sar, JVimipate ami Moiurt hv, *nu ♦yie 
for the victory, and goes on to show how tlu Pnneipau of Augustus pi*sc i Iw 
inevitable development into the military monarc liy of the I u<i i*nip<t<*rs ' 

Times H tttr ary ifiuppitment 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIKN^F WORLD 

By J TOUTAIN, SomeUme Member of the trench School at Pome 
With 6 maps, i68 net 

“He has written a lucid and attractive volume, mamly tomerned with 
Greece and Rome But he ske t thes the be gnmings of trade xn pnnnttvc sue » t v, 
the history of Carth igc, and the dawn of comrncret in ptclustoru It dy as w? 11 
as the development of htruna T host who imiginc* tlur capital la a modern 
phenomenon may be commended to the chapter on capuahsm in Rcpitbluan 
Rome from the Punic Wars onwards spectator 
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MINOANS, PHILISTINES AND GREEKS bc 1400-900 

By A R BURN, somiU 7 ne Scholar of Christ Chtirch^ Oxford 
With 16 plates, 15s net 

A comprehensive study of the Lite Bion/e and Eiily Iron Ages m the 
Listein Mediteri'incan for which theie is now ample evidence The author’s 
rceonstruetion becomes an enthralhng, somelimes a thiilling, reanimition, in 
which 1 continuous nairative is evolved, and the Hebrew legends of the Judges 
and of Saul and P ivid and the Greek epic tiaditions of Minos and 1 heseus 
and of the wais of I hebes and 1 roy aic set in historical perspective A remark- 
able book ” — Morning Post 

DEATH CUSTOMS an A^ialyUcal Study of Burtal Rttes 

By F BENDANN, PhD, AM 

I2S 6d net 

The behefs md customs issociated among primitive peoples with death ind 
the dispos il of the body make up a complev m imfold, the malysis and expl ina- 
tion of which ib i neh held foi the ethnologist , they give us too some insight 
into sivage philosophy The author mikes an intensive investigation in this 
fuld, over Mchnesii, Austrihi, Noith-List Sihern and India Her criticisms 
on tlu Diffusiomst school lie shrewd and her study is to bc commended ” 

Tmts Literary Supplemtnt 

CHINKSF CIVITJZATION 

By hi GRANET, Profemr at VFcole dts 1 angues Onentales 
With \z plates ind 5 maps, 25 s net 
** 1 lie imposing sioiy of Chini’s past ichievements becomes a dear account 
of the cmcigcme of in obscure tribe from the unknown Imds of central Asia 
to i1r pioud position of leader of Asiatic eivih/ition Ihe second part of the 
book is devoted to \ c ireful in ilysis of Chinese society, life, customs, cities, 
ftudihsm, ind the nunu rous soeul c h ingcs wrought by the change of Court and 
tlu giowth ol mold idcah J he luthoi displays i i are combination of re- 
str lined im iginitiou nid ciieful scholirsliip 1 he book should be re id widely, 
ind will bc i neeessaiy part of the eejuipment of students of Asiatic history for 
some time to lomc ” — Pht hpaunor 

THE END OF THF ANCIENT WORT-D, and the Beginning 
of the Middle Ages 

By FERDINAND LOT, Professor %n the University of Parts 
With 3 phtca md 3 maps, 2xs net 
1 he authoi strikes a new note in the thcoiy he puts foiward that the influx 
of the barbarian hordes wis not the regem rating element whxcli produced the 
iKW ideas of the Middle Ages The autlior holds that the real regeneration 
of mankind only appeared when Islam challenged the superstition and idolatry 
of the D irk Agi s, when Uie reformed Bapaey became at last conscious of its 
mission and wh< n feudalism was able to est iblish, however imperfectly, something 
wlueh could givr rise to the modern state ^Ihe book has an excellent biblio- 
graphy and index and can be heartily reeommended ’’ — 1 istmer 
^ I his masterly book ” he Spectator 
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ISRAEL, from tts Beginnings fo the Middle of tht I^ighih 
Century 

By A LODS, Professor at the Sorhonm 

With 12 plates 'ind 41 mips ind text illustr it ions, nil 

This book fills a distinct q^ip in the lonj^ list of mock in hooks on tin OK! 
Testament Its peculiar ^ due iicb in the cirtful and liu k 1 u i\ in uliRh Pu> 
fessoi Lods, from his exhnustne knowledjt of the results ot ucent < ivation 
in Palestine, has given us i tomiming picture of the c ulv eiiUui il hukt^ioiuul 
of the Hebrew people, enabling us to sec the ich^ious, uiei poluu il hh 

of Canaan when Abraham and his deseendints weie selthiu, down in tlu 
land The effect of the culture of the gieit empiKs of I '•vpt ind Hih)li)n 
upon Canaan is drawn m bold outline*-, giving us the i Uu to the unu]u< dt velop 
ment of Hebrew religion, it once influent td b> ind pioustin*- irun>t the 
religious and social patterns of its cnviionnunt 

CASTE AND RACr IN INDIA 

By G S GHURYF, Reader tn Soctohey^ /iomhav Crn *^r^tt\ 

10s 6d net 

One of the mobt remark iblc developments m tlu histoiy mhioIo«*v it tlu 
institution of caste lo grasp its sigmlieinK is oru of tlu hot uquutnunt^ 
for understanding some of the problems of luodcin Imln, thr in toiy of us 
social structure, its complex religious devclopnu nt, aiul its hmn^ de vtnu I ln» 
volume has been written by an Indian author who known tlu utn il fu tunn 
within, and who has combined a mister) of the puiuiph id inthrt»pologu d 
saence with a knowledge of the modern tlieorus of e IjI< 

Volumes tohtch aie nearing puhlunuon tnriuflr 

NOMADS OF THK FUROFIiAN S'l'l- 

‘ G F HUDSON 

About izs fid net 

THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM' 'rilOlKJU'l 

By F J THOMAS, D Lit i 

About I2S fid net 

THE CELTS AND CKLllC F.XFANHION 

By H HUBERT 

With 4 plates and 55 maps and text illustrations, abuut aih lut 

THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT’ OF GRMOCI' 

By L GERNET and A BOULANGER 

CHINESE THOUGH'l' 

By Frosessor M GRANET 

INDIA a Survey 

Edited by SYLVAIN L^'VI 
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